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ACROSS 


be anything disrupting in mere 
iphy, the section below the range 
wes in the Los Angeles and Riv 


sintry should also, in its turn, 


be admitted as a separate State 


id clamor at any rate to be joined 
na, With the climatic system of 


Ari- 


d the portion of California south- 


is inseparably connected, 


the low San Gorgonio Pass have 

une seasons as Mexico, that is to say, 

ins fall in the summer, while north 

wd they fall in the winter and spring. 
rhe thunder-storms on side of the 
iitains are plainly visible to the other, 
ever pass this limit. T myself have 
from the Arizona side, in 
ing under hot, clear sunshine at 
the time, the murky clouds billowing up 
above this range, and lightnings playing 
hem, and have found Los Angeles, on 
presently returning thither, drenched with 


each 


Decem- 


its tirst showers 
lhere is but one reason why the inhab 
tants of the section deseribed should not 


raise such a clamor, or rather there is this 
excellent reason, that it does not possess at 
present any inhabitants worth mention 

ing. For one hundred and fifty miles 
from the pass, to the Arizona frontier at 
Yiuna, the railroad hardly knows what 
local tratlie is. Its route is over the much- 
talked-of ** Colorado Desert,” in) compar- 
with which the deserts we have seen 
hitherto, though by no means unimposing 
in their way, are of small dimensions 
There are various stopping- places, with 
designations on the map, but these are 
rarely more than signal stations and points 
vhere the locomotive stops to drink at the 


Ison 


artesian wells. 

The plain is not of vast extent laterally. 
Black and purplish mountains are always 
in sight, and spurs of them cross the course. 
Bowlders and pebbles are scattered thick 


tered according to Act of Congress, in the ye 
irian of Congress, at Washington. 
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ly on the surface at first, among patches of 
then the jaws of the black 
and purple mountains open, near Seven 


bunch-grass 


Palms, and show the genuine white sand 
desert, strewn with bowlders still, but bare 
of vegetation, and varied with dunes and 
large hills of clean sand. One expects a 
glimpse of blue water between the dunes 
at every moment, as if riding to Coney 
We a 
singular depression, which is below the 
level of the sea for a hundred miles, at its 
lowest point nearly three hundred feet. 
At Dos Palmas, in the very bottom of the 
pit, a board shanty saloon, covered with 
inscriptions in an amateurish lettering, 
stands alone at a little distance from the 
Surely the keeper of it must con- 
sume his own drinks, and lead a melan- 


Island or Lone Branch traverse 


track, 


choly existence unprecedented among bar- 
No: a horseman in Mexiean ae- 
coutrements the plain 

though where he should dash from, and 
how he should be riding anything but the 
mummy of a dolphin or a sea-horse here 
in the very bottom of the sea itself, is a 
mystery—and pulls up there, and enters. 
And it further appears that from = this 
place a stage starts every other day for 
points on the Colorado River, and for 
Prescott, the remote capital of Arizona 
Territory. This is but faint survival 
of a bustle which once reigned before the 
day of the railroad, when the route of 
the southern overland 


keepers. 


dashes across 


a 


mail was hither, 
and long trains of immigrant and freight 
wagons, carrving water in casks for two 
and three days’ supply, passed continually 
over these wastes east and west. 

Nothing would appear more depressing 
on general principles than such a country, 
but as a matter of fact it is entertaining 
instead. It is a stimulus to the curiosity, 
and ends by having a real fascination. 
would not to be abandoned 


, One wish 


“ar 1883, by Harper and Brothers, in the Office of the 


4, 
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alone in it without resourees, it is true, 


more accessible, have given t{} 
but he does not tire of looking at it from | the fame it enjoys. 
a car window Its blazing dryness is in Our train runs out upon a |i 
draw-bridge, across the Colo) 
ative. Perhaps there can never be the | and we arrive at Yuma. Thy 
most poignant extreme of sadness in scenes 


its favor It is disinfectant and presery 


has placed here the first of it 
Without the element of decay by damp- | hotels of 


uniform pattern, — | 
ness. It is chemical and not botanical | station and hotel. Such pro 
processes that are principally going on, | an equal seale of comfort wou 
Wonders of almost any sort may be ex-| have been judicious as an 
pected Phantoms might flit about over | yet 
it, hiding among the frequent mirages. 

A considerable part of Arizona as well 
is of the same character, but it is estimated 
by competent authority that with irriga 
tion thirty-seven per cent. ean be redeem 


for private persons. Thes 
tures therefore become not on 
ical feature of the scenery, but 
cation as well of the extent to 

railroad has had to, and has bee 
by reason of its ample resources 

bare new country in hand. Thy 
pasturage. It may be called to mind that | the usual reddish-brown, two «| 
even the apparently hopeless bottom of 


ed for agriculture, and sixty per cent. for 


height, and surrounded by piazzas «| 
the Colorado Desert, below the level of the | erous width 
sea, is also below the level of the Colora- 


an indispensable 
under the dazzling light and li 
do River, and that water from this copious country. 

stream might be spared for it, and spread 
over it with comparative ease, The truly al. 
patriotic resident of Arizona. is by no 
means ashamed of his encompassing des 


The heat of Yuma has beeome ti 
Great heat, nevertheless, is not : 
ly formidable everywhere. It is 
tested that there is no sunstroke |) 
no such suffering results as from 


ert, and with reason. It is in reality a 
laboratory of useful products. Paper is) lower degree of temperature ino ni 
climates. Distinct sanitary properties 


even claimed for this well-baked ; > 


made from the yueca, or Spanish-bayonet, 


Which abounds in) certain parts of if 


v > 
SAL Globe City 


~MESCaL RA 


©xGrant 


! N A 


Grande Sta. 


Saffore 


Camp Grant 


wwell 
we 


MAP O} fat 
Hy, 
cot 


santa Gruz 


There are tracts of salt, borax, gypsum, near the sea-level, it is said to be less 
sulphur, asbestos. and kaolin, and quar- fied, and to comprise, therefore, a 
ries of pumice-stone, only waiting for 


quantity of oxygen to a given bulk tha 
shipment. It is maintained also that it that of mountain distriets whieh in pu 
has deposits of the same precious metals) and dryness it resembles. It is tho 
which, mined in places where water is. to be beneficial in lun 


g troubles. Yum 
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ACROSS ARIZONA 


NORTON S LANDING, ON 


its arid sand-hills has aspirations 
) sanitarium, whither civilized peo 
to in a 
of sun-worship, to bask in the genial 


ill resort engage sensible 


ruth, and then plange into the river, as 
esident Indians now do, making for 
kind natural Turkish 


ves a of 


of it. 


\ transition state often has its disadvan 


ves, even When it is a step toward some 
ev better. Yuma has now its railroad, 
have a shipping port by the 
mstruction of another to Port Ysabel, 
Gulf of California; but it laments 
decline of the greater activity it once 
ijoyed as the chief distributing point for 
imines and the upper river towns. — It 
xpeets the Port Ysabel Railroad, which 
sa portion of a through line chartered to 
Giavinas, in Mexieo, to have the effect 
{ doubling its population in two years. 
lt will not be a stupendous population 
en then, as it is now only fifteen hun 
lred 
Phe colleetion of inferior 
lobes, but a few of the very best being 
iltered from the natural mud-color by a 
coating of whitewash. The poorer part 
t resembles more the tropical hamlets 
the trail to Acapuleo than even the or- 
villages of Mexico. The houses 
usist of a frame-work of cottonwood or 
tilla wattles, plastered with mud inside 
out, so as to make a wall two or three 
hes thick. The roof is thateh, the floor 
the bare ground. Around them are gen- 


to 


ad 


the 


town Is a 


wary 


THE COLORADO RIVER 


erally high palisades of more ocotilla 


sticks, and, adjoining, corrals of the same 
The waiters in a Yuma 
highly miscellaneous character 


hotel are of a 
We were 
served in the same dining-room by Mexi 
eans, Chinamen, Irish, Americans, and a 
tame Apache Indian One and all had a 
certain astounded air, ending im confirm 
ed depression, on finding that we were to 
remain, and could dine somewhat at lei 
sure, instead of having the dishes shot at 
us as if out of a catapult, as is done for the 
benefit of ordinary travellers who pause 
the allotted half-hour in passing through. 
But one does not expect too much of his 
waiter in Arizona. 

The Colorado at Yuma makes about the 
same lmpression as to width as the Sacra 
mento at the place of the same name, the 
Ohio at Pittsburgh, or the Connecticut at 
Hartford. Itisa turbulent vellow stream. 
It cuts into high sand blutfs on the Ari 
zona side, and spreads out their contents 
in wide bars on that of California. It is 
without wharves, the few light-draught, 
high-decked steamboats or barges visible. 
of those that ply up and down the inter 
minable reaches of the much-celebrated 
river, being tied up to the banks. Mount 
ains of a Jagged eecentric formation fol 
low its general course to the northward. 
Peaks impressively counterfeiting human 
design — Castle Dome, Chimney Peaks, 
Cargo Muchacho, or Freight Boy, and Pi- 


cacho, simply the Peak—loom at various 


| points around the horizon, a fitting fore- 
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PASQUAL, THE YUMA CHIEF 


taste of the marvels naturally to be ex 
pected in Arizona. 

It was immediately at the close of the 
late Indian war that our visit was made. 
It had been reported ramors, which 
proved much exaggerated, that the whole 
White civilization of the Territory was in 
danger from the outbreak, and troops 
who were but just now on their return 
had been hastened hither from all sides. 
The first view of Indians, therefore, at 
Yuma was an event of double importance. 
They were not Apaches, it is true, but a 
subsequent acquaintance with the general 
field proved them to be even more pictur 
esque. They are of that satisfactory type 
of savages who wear little clothing, and 
none of this European. They are to be 
seen in numbers about the railway station 
by the casual passenger on the train. The 
railroad is still new to them, and they 
have not satiated their curiosity. They 
take friends who visit them to see the 
draw-bridge, and describe how it swings, 
and how the cars are switched from one 
track to another. 

They are met with coming across this 
bridge from the pateh of river-bottom near 
the fort on the California side, where their 
principal settlement is. The young men 
run or stride at great speed, so as to throw 
out behind them a long red sash or band, 
depending from the breech -cloth, which 
makes an important part of their attire. 
Their costume for the rest, in winter, con- 
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sists of a close-litting « 

son undershirt. The 

thick coal-black hair 

over their foreheads, «) 

bushy upon their nec) 

fect ata little distance: 

*wsthetic,” like that of 

cio period at Florence 

wore jerkins and hos: 

like theirskins, and just 

locks, except that instea 

bare-headed, they croy 

with jaunty velvet cap: 

The fort is without 

than a howitzer for firis 
and has no strength, as it 

needs to have, except fro 
tion on acommanding |) 

military policy of the go 

now is to station its troops 

railroad or other easy lin 

munication, where the 
quickly massed to on: 
support. All the Arizo: 
Camp Lowell, with its grassy para 
fine avenue of cottonwoods, on tli 
Camp Grant, on its elevated tabl 
(mesa): Camp Apache, at the junet 
two charming trout streams, in the \\ 
River Canon; and the others — h 
this strategic importance instead 
trinsic strength. The barracks at \ 
consist of a series of comfortabl: 
adobe houses, plastered and painted ¢ 
surrounding an oblong plaza. Thies 
in front of them a peculiar screen 
of green blinds, which shuts out tli 
from the yellow ground, and makes | 


a cool promenade and sleeping apartment 


for the summer. 


The principal chief of the band upo 


whose habitations the fort looks doy 


chooses his sub-chiefs, but is himself ap 
pointed by the military commandant. Th 


last investiture with this distinetion 


yas 


made as long ago as 1852, by General. then 
Major, Hieintzelman. He conferred it upon 
the now wrinkled and decrepit Pasqua 
who was described at the time as a tal 


fine-looking man, of an agreeable disposi 
tion. Pasqual’s people cultivate litt! 


patches of vegetables and hay in the } 


bottom after it has been fertilized by thu 


annual overflow. Their principal! 


the mesquit-tree. This they pou 
mortars into a kind of flour, Somet 
on the move, they float their hay a 


ste 
nance, however, is a sweet bean reser 
‘bling that of the locust, from a varic! 


V On 


192 
Pa 
r ‘ 


al 


rafts, Which they push before 


ming: and they propel the 
‘en in the same way, putting 


» the large Egyptian-looking of 


us 


jars. 
of mesquit beans was so large 
to be bevond their own un 


‘ity of consumption. They 


hospitably invited their 


the 
Old 


Pimas, but with undesirable 
Pasqual deseribes with graph 


res how haggard and lank these 


ver 


eon their arrival, and what 


ious corpulence they lad attained 


ter nearly eating their hosts them 


ito 
rid 
ve 


constructed Southern  Pacitie 
mad which is disecoursed of in the 
debates in the ¢ ‘ongressional Globe 


f house and home, they were 
of at last by force. 
are bowling along that now 


e year 1852 (and who knows how 


\ earlie 


rreases 


r?) with a sagacity that great 


one’s respect for ancestors he 


have thought rather commonplace. 


re ach 


ted Roc 


Stanwix with its lava beds, 
‘k, named from its mysterious 


corated huge bowlders, Casa Grande, 


Its are 


Pucson. 


hitectural ruins of the Toltees, 
Adopting the poliey of leay 
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ing this last to be examined on the return, 
we push on to the extreme end of the Ter 
ritory, to the eccentrically named Tomb 
stene silver district Benson, the point of 
departure from the railroad for. Tomb 
stone, is 1024 miles from San Francisco 
Tombstone is the very latest and liveli 
est of those mushroom eivilizations m un 
likely places which have been so often 
seen to gather helter-skelter around at 
find” of the precious metals. They live 
at a headlong pace while they go; draw 
around them wild and lawless spirits; con 
fer great fortunes here, the suicide’s grave 
or that of the vietim of violence there \ 
school of literature. in Bret Harte and his 
followers, has arisen to celebrate their ex 
traordinary doings. And with the rapid 
advance of population and conventional 
ideas they must shortly disappear from 
sight as absolutely as the dodo of tradition 
While things go well with them, prices of 
commodities are hardly considered No 
body haggles. The most expensive is that 
whieh is most wanted. Diamonds—two 
hundred-dollar watehes and chains— Lord! 
we couldn't hand ‘em out fast enough,” 
says an ex-jeweller, describing his experi 
ence at one of these camps in its haleyon 
days. Champagne wasn't good enough 


YUMA INDIANS AT HOME 
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POMBSTONE 


for me then,” says a seedy customer, re 
calling his doings after his discovery and 
sale of a rich mine, and sighing fora repe 
tition of the event, not to make provision 
for his old age, but that he may have one 
more such glorious “spree” before he dies. 
Sometimes this rush of life departs even 
more quickly than it came. One fine day 
the lead is exhausted, there is no more 
treasure in the mine, away fly the hetero 
geneous elements, andthe town, be it nev 
er so well built, is left vacant and desolate 
as Tadmor of the Wilderness. In a Ne 
vada mining town, once having some thou- 
sands of inhabitants, Indians are living in 
abandoned rOWS of 


brick houses, 


which they have adapted to their purposes | 


as far as possible by knocking out the 
doors and windows and punching holes 
in the roofs. 

A six-horse Coneord coach carried Us, 
not too speedily , over the twenty-five miles 
of dusty road to Tombstone. — It was call 
ed the ** Grand Central,” after a prosper 
ous mine. A rival line was the *‘Sandy 
Bob,” from its proprietor, who preferred to 


be thus known, i 
by a conventional 
name, such as n 

found in a directors 
should certainly hay 
the “Sandy 


greater 


Bob.’ 
sugvestivel 
the line of the Bret 
romances, except that 
just coming down \ 
wanted to go up, and « 
ing up When we wer 
down. However, our ow 
Zz proved to have a good «di 
of sugeestiveness too 


\\ 
\\ 


cuard got up with a 
chester rifle, and posted hi 
self by the Wells Fargo Ey 
press box. The driver began to relate po 


ber stories. This stage had been stop) 
and ** gone through” twice within the past 
six months. The experience was enliver 
ed on one oceasion by a runaway and tur 
over, and on the other by the shooting and 
killing of the driver. Of this last featur 
his successor spoke with a disgust not 
natural. He would have the line draw: 
drivers. He respected a person who too 
to the road and robbed those who could a! 
ford it. 
orable than borrowing money of a frie: 


At least he considered it more lior 


which vou knew you could never repay 
or gobbling up the earnings of the poor 
received On deposit, like a certain larae 
firm lately suspended in Pima Count 
But as to shooting a driver, even in mils 
take for somebody else, he had no words 
to express his sense of the meanness of 
He threw stones at his horses, as is don: 
in Mexico, that is, at the leaders, w 
were beyond the reach of his long las 
A single stone was made to ** carom,” su 
was his skill, and served for both. Long 


teams of mules or of Texas steers, sixteen 


| 
\ 
no 
| 
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lrawing ore wagons—three usu 


were strung inter 
The Mexican 


vers trudged beside them in the 


d together 
hone the road 


nw dust, cracking luge ** black ( 


the animals. 


erass dried to hay—said not to 


tas it looked covered portions 


face: the rest Was ston and bare 


ilroad in course of construction 
A 


teral valleys along the tributaries 


Benson and Tombstone se 


from the Gila, both north and 
the River, 


<4) Carlos, San Pedro, and San Simon, 


Santa Cruz, the Salt 


stock 


ranges, 


vy atford excellent 
nise of a flourishing agriculture 
but easy routes for tributary rail 


have begun already to be 
as the San Pedro for the South 
ific branch mentioned, and the 

Cruz for the Arizona Southern, 

e centre of the Territory at Flor 
on the Atlantie and Pacific, to con 
th the Mexican system at Cala 
The transcontinental road 
vhenthe Atlantic and Pacifie shal] 
i—will draw trade through these 
tury valleys as the Gila draws its 
ers, and particularly from the north 
ern States of Mexico, where mining en 
terprise, in which Americans play con 
cuous part, is making great headway. 
The route began to be up-hill. We 
changed horses and lunched at Conten 
tion City. One naturally expected a cer 
tain belligereney of such a place, but 
e appeared on the surface during our 

There were plenty of saloons—the 

Dew-drop,” the ** Head-light,” and the 
like and at the door of one of them a 
Spanish seforita smoked her cigarette 
wid showed her white teeth. 

Contention City was the seat of stamp 
mills for crushing ore brought to it from 
Tombstone, the latter place being with- 
oul a water-power, though the defect 
The 
stamps are rows of heavy beams drop 
ping upon the mineral, on the mortar 
and pestle plan, with a continuous dull 
roar, by night as well as by day. The 
route grew steeper yet. On the few way- 
side fenees were painted such announce 
nents as, ‘*Go To Bangley and Schlagen 
stein’s. They Are The Bosses, You Bet.” 
Then over the edge of bare hills appeared 
‘he outline of Tombstone itself. 


or 


nol 


las probably since been remedied. 


ARIZONA 


the 
calling 
mammoth advertisement, 


Mesquit bushes, | ; 
Was hot so much 
for a certain distance beside the | e 
al 


Santa Rita silver mines 


Valley, for instances 


tombstone. and 
Schietfelin—a 


195 
circular water-tank loomed up 


\ large 

most conspicuous Object in front, re 
except for beige painted with a 
one of the chain 
he lights 


f bold round forts crowning the 
tbove Verona 
At thre of the 


vear there 


asa tent at Tombstone 
“Selietfelin and brother started thith 


It 


full of 


r prospecting Was ipposed to be 
At the 
In the Santa Cruz 
far 
been 


] 
adventure dangers 


by means so 


three Supt rintendents liad 


murdered by Indians in rapid succession 


Friends therefore said, Better take your 


cotlin with vou, Ed; vou will find your 


Kd 


has 


But 


who 


nothing else 


young dan vet 


not discarded a picturesque way of dress 


SCHIEFFELIN 


ing of which he was fond, nor greatly al 
tered his habits otherwise—found instead 
the Tough Nut and Contention mines 
made a great fortune out of them, and was 
so pleased with the difference between 
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MISSION CHURCH OF SAN XAVIER DEL BAC, NEAR TUCSON, 


what had really happened and the predie- ject by this particular Epitaph was justi 
tion that he conferred the name of Tomb- fiable. The small city, two years old at 
stone upon the place itself. the date of this journey, had attained to a 
ne of the two well-printed and very population of 2000, and a property valu 
creditable daily papers now existing has tion, apart from the mines, of $1,050. 
assumed the correspondingly dismal title A desirable let of 30 by 80 feet, on A 
of the Kpitaph. The unreliability of epi- Street. between Fourth and Sixth—suel 
taphs—if the remark may be safely ven- was the business-like nomenclature used 
tured at this distance —is proverbial. already in this settlement of yesterda 
Nevertheless, they may occasionally tell was worth $6000. A shanty that cost =) 
the truth; and from appearances it would to build rented for $15 a month. A. 
seem that this was one of those occasions, cleus of many blocks at the centre consis! 
and that almost any laudation of its sub- ed of substantial, large-sized buildings—1li' 
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Schietfelin Hall, for meetings | with common sheds and poorer appliances 
ments, and stores stocked with of every kind. About them all lie heaps 
ore than the average excellence > of a blackish material, resembling inferior 
coal mixed with slate, which is the silver 


der towns. 
ting claims ran under the city ore in its native condition A. laborer 
rom the roof of the Grand Hotel | above-ground earned &3 50, and below 
d down at the shafts, the hoist |) ground S4, for a ‘‘shift™ of eight hours’ 

heaps of extracted ore of the |) work: and the work went on night and 


e Gilded Age (close by the Pal- | day, Sundays and all 
ne-House), the Mountain Maid, The outskirts consisted still of huts 
‘mines opening strangely in the | and tents. A burly miner could be seen 
t of the buildings. This cireum- «stretched upon his cot in his windowless 
s given rise to disputes of owner- | cabin barely large enough to contain it. 
t There were small tents provided with wood 
il the conflicting titles both above- | en doors and adobe chimneys. New as it 
uid below. On a commanding | was, the business portion of the place lad 
by, to the southward, were the | been swept out of existence at one time 


that whoever would be safe pur 


THE SHERIFF OF TOMBSTONE AND HIS CONSTITUENTS 


Tough Nut and Contention, with above | A devastating fire had originated from a 
them many others discovered later. The | characteristic incident—the explosion of a 
irger mines have extensive buildings of | whiskey barrel at the Oriental Saloon, 
od, painted Indian red, with handsome | But in fourteen days all had been rebuilt 
iughting and assay rooms within, and | much better than before. I took the pains 
rilarly educated scientists, ex-college | to remark the number of establishments 
‘ofessors and the like,in charge. The} in a single short block of Allen Street 
lesser are fain to put up in the beginning | at which intoxicating beverages could be 
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had. There were the bar-rooms of two 
principal hotels, the Eagle Brewery, Can 
ean Chop-House, French Rotisserie, A] 
hambra, Maison Dore, City of Paris, 
Brown's Saloon, Fashion Saloon, Miners’ 
Home, Kelly's Wine-House, the Grotto, 
the Tivoli, and two saloons besides appar 
ently unnamed \t all these places gam 
bling goes on without let or hinderance 
The absence of savines-banks or of other 
opportunities for depositing money in 
these wild new communities, and the con 
sequent temptation of having it always 
under the eve, no doubt has something to 


do with the general passion f« 
From the hygienic point of vir 
and cold lead are mentioned 
ing diseases at Tombstone 
the leisure that seems to prey 
stant drinking and gambling 
loons, and the universal practi 
ing deadly weapons, there is but 
of astonishment, and that is tl 


lead disease should claim so fi 
Casualties are very infrequent 
ing the amount of vaporish tal] 
in, and the imminent risks that 
stantly run; and the small cen 
toward Contention Hill is 
paratively virgin ground 

A further element, in ad 
the silver mines, adds to 1 
tional liveliness of Tomibst: 


for the doings of its ** Coy 
The term cow boys was at 
plied to persons engaged in thy 
business indiscriminately, but 
still including the honest sor 
been narrowed down so as to ti 
particularly aclass who have be 
stealers of cattle, at first over 
Mexican frontier, then at hom. 


generation. 


APACHE PRISONERS 


AT 


CAMP LOWELL. 


has attained a certain fan ead 


terrorists generally in their day and 
Exceptional despera 


ACROSS 


AN ARIZONA 


does of this class, such as ** Billy the Kid.” 
Curly Bill,” and 
liave been seourges of whole districts in 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona, and | 
had their memories embalmed | 
vellow-covered literature. [I bought on | 
the train a pamphlet purporting 
to contain an account of the exploits of 
Billy the Kid. He had committed a score | 
at least of horrid murders. ‘*So many 
cities have claimed the honor of giving | 
lim birth,” my pamphlet began, ‘that it 
is difficult to locate with any accuracy the 
locality where he passed his youth.” It 
appeared, however, tohave been New York, 
and it was on the Bowery that his mates 
learned to love him for his daring and | 
prowess, and delighted to refer to him as | 
Billy the Kid.” This promising life was 
cut off at the age of twenty-two. Curly 
ill was also voung, and so was Man-killer 
unson. Iremarked upon this peculiari- 
ty of their youth to a philosophic new ac 


tussian George,” 


have 


in 


| ready to shoot first. 


| ventured. 


ARIZONA 


W ATERING-PLACE, 


quaintance of the region. ** Yes,” said he, 
“they dow t live to be very old; that’s so.” 

The recipe for long life for persons of 
an active habit in this country, it appears, 
is to be very quick and to“ 
on an antagonist, that 


get the drop” 
is to say, to be 
It is not the custom 
to shoot unless it is likely that this can 


| be done, but even to put up with some ig 
;nominious abuse, and 


wait for another 
opportunity. 

The cow-boys frequenting Tombstone 
at this time were generally from ranches 
in the San Pedro and San Simon valleys. 
There were said to be strongholds in the 
San Simon Valley for concealing stolen 
cattle, until rebranded and prepared for 
market, where no officer of the law ever 
The running off of stock from 


Mexico was possibly looked upon only as 


a more dashing form of smuggling, al 
though it was marked by frequent trage- 
dies on both sides. Not to fix upon all the 
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wickedness of the few, we no doubt saw on Tombstone streets plenty o! 
the legitimate sort, whose only faults were an occasional boisterousni 
free throwing about of their money. There appeared to be something o 
feud between the miners and the cow-boys. An irregular faetion of 
boys’ besides was organized against the country cow-boys 
The leading cattle-men had a Southern cut and accent, a 
to have hailed from Missouri or Texas. Some 


few appre 
suits of broadcloth 


The wide felt sombrero was invariably 
landlord of the hotel described them as ** perfect gentlemen 
at the bar for $20 and $25 a day.” : 

The great object in life of various factions, or of indiy 
from time to time arise in search of a brilliant notoriety, is to 
town.” This seems to consist largely of the privilege of blu 
loudest in the saloons, whooping (with an occasional pistols} 
if thought good) in the streets, and a moderate security from 
casual doings that might bring them under the cognizance o 
The privilege is secured by inspiring in all who might be dis). 
ject a salutary dread of their prowess. 

This is necessarily a very insecure domination, New 
and rebels against it would be continually piqued into 
themselves whenever it seemed attained. Our visit hay) 
be timed upon the heels of a conflict making the most tra: 
vet written in the annals of Tombstone. Official opinions 
evenly divided about it, the sheriff extending his sympath) 
party, the city marshal, who was, in fact, its leader, to thi 
City Marshal Earp, with his two brothers, and one ** Doe” Hi 
a gambler, came down the street armed with rifles and oper 
on the two Clanton brothers and the two MeLowry brothers. 4 
latter party had 
practically disarmed 
the sheriff, who 
feared such a meet 
and meant to disarm 
others as well. 1 


ed, but released or ba 
The Grand 
now in 


Jury 


session 


mored that the to 


command sufficient 


lar things wor 
ominous look 

was said f 
should justic 
to be done, thi 


slayers were impriso 


mid 
ana 


fluence to go free of in 
dictment. The country 
cow-boys, on t! 
other hand, wer 
flocking into town 
and on one quiet 
Sunday in particu 


of them fell, and died: 
the spot. “Ike” C 
ton alone escaped. 1 


hearing the evidenc 
in the ease. It was ru 


party, for such were thi 
Earps, would be able to 
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STREET VIEW 


eful, resolute-looking men conferring 
ther darkly at the edges of the side 
would attempt to take the matter 

to their own hands. 
Nhe night journey on the return to Ben 
by the stage was whiled away with 
wting stories. We heard especially of 
doings of the late Brazelton of Tucson 
i bugaboo indeed, as IT saw his photo 


vrapli presently, taken in his mask and gen- 
ral paraphernalia after death. He robbed 
stages unaided for years while apparently 
vorking quietly all the time asa hostler in 


a 


orral, and was finally tracked through 


some peculiar mark of the horse he rode. 


( 


of the narrators had himself just re- 


covered sufficiently from wounds received 


\ 


i fight with a Mexiean—whom he had 
ed-—over ecards at Bisbee to be able, 
ii the stimulus of frequent doses of 
orphine, to resume his journey toward 
Mexico, where his home was. The 
unmen at Benson were found chary of 
rving the usual lanterns about the de- 
yard, a habit having arisen with the 


IN TUCSON 


cow-boys of trying to snuff them out with 
revolvers from a distance. 

There seemed a certain tameness even 
in the Apaches after this wild product of 
the higher civilization of the whites. The 
principal group of prisoners taken after 
the attempted massacre of General Carr's 
command was found in confinement &t 
Camp Lowell, nine miles north of Tucson. 
There were forty-two of them, including 
Sanchez, their chief. They were of fairly 
regular features, and of expressions, now 
that the war-paint was off, almost amuia 
ble. They were handcuffed together in 
couples, and had manacles on their legs. 
They wore now gray army under-shirts 
and cotton drawers, the rags in which they 
eame in having been taken from them 
Their long black hair hung about their 
ears, not frowzy like that of the Yumias, 
but smoothly parted in the middle, and 
brushed back. A number had red bands 
or handkerchiefs around their heads. 
These figures, seen half-obseurely in the 
chief prison-room by the side light of a 
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grated window, had a certain resemblance 
now to sans culottes of 1793. now to Greek 
insurgents, and now to the wild Vendean 
peasants who fought in 
Rochejaquelein and Jean Chouan, for re 


793 also, under 
ligion and the king. The captives were 
taken out by way of airing in the morn 
ings, and allowed to squat on their blank 
ets in the sun at the edge of the pleasant 
parade, with its avenue and shady row of 
officers’ dwellings. Their rising, it ap 
pears, Was the result of a delusion of fa- 
One of their medicine-men had 
persuaded them that he had received the 
mission to drive all the whites from the 
land. 


naticism. 


As soon as the corn was ripe, he 
said, all their brethren 
would arise and take arms also to aid them 
in carrying out the decree of Heaven He 
had, as prophets often have not, the cour 
Though taken in 
charge himself by the troops, he gave the 


age of his professions. 


signal for the massaere to begin, and eall 
ed to his people not to be concerned for 
his fate, since he should come to life and 
join them again in three days. 

The bluff Avrizonians themselves are 
apt to indulge in a derisive way of 
speaking of the army and its” relation 
to the savages. Judging from the short 
shrift they would possibly give these lat 
ter, if they took the business into their 
own hands, they imply that the army does 
not really wish to kill off, or even wholiy 


put down, the Indians, but to preserve 


long since dead | 


them as a gentle stimulus to public dread, | 


in order to keep itself in oeceupation and 
quicken promotions, and for those interest 
ed in profitable supply contraets. Howev- 
er this may have been, it would seem that 
after the repression of the late revolt, and 
with the penetration of railroads into the 
Territory, Indians need no longer be a de 
terring influence with the intending set 
tlerin Arizona. This old historic source of 
apprehension is as LOK nd as abolished from 
its last stronghold. 

Kight miles further to the northward 
brought us to a ranch called Fuller’s Hot 


| hook principle. 


fallen into a cholla. 


Springs, one of the few places where a be- | 


ginning of systematic cultivation has been 
made, and interesting besides as a typi- 
cal Arizona summer resort. 
young orchard of twenty-five acres, shel- 


tered by a wind-break of three rows of ash- | 


trees, doing very well in an alkali soil. 
The buildings were a number of unpaint- 
ed adobe houses, each consisting of a sin 


gle large comfortable room, and roofed 


over with strips of cactus 
dining-room” was made of oc: 
the intervals left open; a**\ 
room” had tight walls, and a 
Which a wood fire was burne: 
and evenings. The hot sp) 
pleasant water said to resem | 
lish Harrowgate water, ran out 
a patched canvas tent, which 
a bath-house. It became belo 
brook, a pond for the cattle, an 
of supply for irrigating the ore! 
mountains behind the place, thi ( 
talinas, are like the Sierra Mad 
Los Angeles, of the same shar 
and allurement to exploration, |) 
yet and grander, and jutting up 
perfect castles, here and there, as || 
orthe Trostberg, or Ehrenbreitst: | 
are forests of pines of large di 
among their summits. To the s: 
southwest across the wide plain s 
Rincons and the silver-bearing Sant 
There was a fascination in the 
nity to at last examine the strange 
of the plain, and not merely to tk: 
them flying past the Windows. 
haste especially to cut down an ex 


of the enormous saguaras, the org: 

tus, Which, sometimes rising to a he 
SIXty feet, bristle over the landseay. 
masts or columns, and if with branches 
like the seven-branched candlestick of 
Mosaic law. Inside it consists of a whit 
juicy pulp, imbedding as a skeleton Jong 
wands, which, when dried, serve 
ber of useful purposes. 


It has a palatabl 


| fruit, which the Indians collect in August 


There was 


with long forked sticks. The ocotilla is 
simply a wattle of sticks, fifteen and twen 
ty together, waiting to be cut down and 
turned into palings. The bisnaga is a 
thorny cactus like an immense water 
melon set on end. One need never die of 
thirst where it is found. The cholla is 
one mass of spines, barbed on thie fish 
It is considered particu 
larly funny to hear of somebody's having 
The 
The palo verde (° 
stick”) grows as large as an apple-tree, but 
is more like a mammoth sea-weed, ‘Tlie 


“deer brush’ 
resembles horns. 


“oreen 


grease-wood” is a large bush which: ts 
said to burn just as well green as dry 
Most of this vegetation is leafless, or ra! 
er the plant seems a leaf itself, having | 
usual chlorophyll and tender structure «is 
tributed throughout. There are homely 


_gends and superstitions about these plats 


| 5 - 
st 
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t which it would be interest- resistance, is thoroughly foreign, and of an 


up. Acertain kind poisons a 
t may happen to touch in a 
has no etfeet on other colors. 
eaten by horses, renders thein 
wecile: while the loco, or rattle 
vith also in California, drives 
Crazy. 
seen from a distance in early 
or late afternoon, level, square 
| brown, with the mellow sun 
m it and upon the castellated 
s behind it, and in the foreground 
ox-walns, a prospector with his 
kettles, or a mounted Mexiean 
mill, whieh ducks its head in vain 


fs 


INTERIOR OF MISSION CH 


attractive promise. There is something 
of a Dead Sea apple experience in the in 
vestigation of this promise If the theory 
of Ruskin be correct, that a building should 
be of the oO 
it stands, Tueson has great merit. It is 


reneral color of the soil on which 


entirely made of adobe brieks, which are 
left to their natural mud-color, since vio 
lent storms occur, and paint and kalso 
mine Cam not be counted Upon for long 
duration. 

Tueson has great antiquity as a corpo 
rate existence, having been founded by 
some one of the Spanish expeditions that 
came up the Santa Cruz Valley in quest 


URCH OF SAN XAVIER DEL BAC, 
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the land of Cibola,” but this las left no 
visible trace upon it. If there were ever 
any monuments of portance, they have 
effectually vanished. Even the church is 


new. Such foreignness as there is is sim- 


ply a provincial Mexican squalor. The 


items of interest about it are of a purely 


commonplace bearing, such as how it is to 
be paved, drained, lighted, provided with 
an adequate water-supply (instead of pas 
ing four cents a bucket for water, as at 


present); how it is to get rid of its mala 


rial fevers and shabby rookeries, and pre 


pare to become that seat of learning and 
that Alexandria of the desert of which pre 
diction has been made. 


It is the commercial centre of the South 


position for future development. It has 


ico—the goods being taken out by teams, 
then packed over the passes to Altar and 
Magdalena on donkeys. That part of So- 
nora traversed both by stage line and the 
new railroad to Guaymas is cactus-cov- 
ered and sterile. The traders at Tueson, 
as throughout the Southwest generally, 
are largely Jewish. A certain kind of 
life’ prevails here as at Tombstone. 
Roulette, faro, and the other games of 
chance are played openly in a large way 
in the leading saloons, while the poor Mex- 
icans gamble for small stakes at their own 


portrait of Hidalgo, or General Zaragoza, 
the hero of Puebla. There is lacking, 
however, the choleric, dangerous air of 
Tombstone. People make way for you 
to pass, and are not exclusively preoccu- 
pied with looking for somebody to tread 
on the tails of their coats. 


If Tueson be without historic remains 
of its own, it has one of the loveliest pos 
sible in its immediate vicinity, in the old 
mission church of San Xavier del Bae. 
San Xavier del Bae, on the reservation of 
the Christian Papago Indians, in the Santa 


creates a new sensation even for him 
who arrives from Mexico with an impres- | 
sion that he has thoroughly gone through 
everything belonging to the peculiar | 
school. It is not surpassed either in Mex- | 
ico or elsewhere for the kind of quaint- 
ness, the qualities of form and color, and 
the gentle sentiment of melancholy that 
appeal to the artistic sense. The tread of 


ern mining district, and has an eligible | 


derived profit in the past from supplying | 
the army, and from smuggling into Mex- | 


foudas under the wgis of some wretched | 


of the reputed treasures of the Aztees in| Father Time has fallen le 


wooden balconies of the front 
their floors, and left parts of 
ling, with bits of the railing 
bells, of a sweet tone, still lia 
the towers. The space, term 
scrolled gable, between, is en) 
escutcheons, rampant lions 
foliage, niches containing bro 
audcomplicated pilasters flanki: 
way—all formed in stuceo upo 
moulded brick. 

The designer, whoever li 
been, was inspired by Venetiai | 
traditions. The interior, with 
simple domes and half doni 
with angels and evangelists, 
the chancel end, almost covered 
ing, now stained and battered 
painted and gilded lions on thi 
rails, recall to the least observayt S 
Mark’s at Venice. This style is 
sistently carried out, however. 
decoration, so exuberant that it 
taken for the vagaries of East | 
work, mingles with and overrides 
Henri IT. faience candlestick might 
certain idea of the fashion of thi 
columns. The date has disappeared | 
the church itself, but it is believed 1 
should be about 1768, and that the 
edifice was built upon the ruins © 
mer one, going back much neare: 
year 1654, when the mission to the 2 
gos was begun. Large angels ho 
bannerets, with draperies formed 
ier-maché or gummed muslin, 
tached to the main chancel piers 
painted and gilded Virgin, with  « 
face, and hair brushed back from « | 
forehead, in the manner of the Frei 


| Jean Goujon, looks down from a 
central niche. 


All this, within, is of the true medinva 
richness and obscurity. Without, in the 


broad sunshine, is the peaceful Papago 


hamlet, where a few old men trudge abou 
their bake-ovens and water jars a 


| strings of dried squash, and some wore 


Cruz Valley, ten miles to the southward, | 


pass carrying tall loads of hay or othe 
produce in a queer contrivance of sticks 
and netting fastened on their backs, li 

they call the kijo. Nobody concerns lim 
self about the visitors, except the foolish) 
smiling boy Domingo, who has brouglit 


-usthe key. Tobe at San Xavier de! Bar 
and to have come to it from that spasin of 


aggressive modernism, Tombstone, 


contrast further go 


hic 


THE FRENCH 


r} Spain and Portugal undertook, 
\\ } to divide the unexplored por 
e globe between them, under 

o edicts of the previous vear, 

nent proposal was received by 

nd France in very character 
England met it with blunt 

and France with an epigram 


VOYAGEURS 


he warned them that he should feel quite 
free to possess himself of all he could, 
upon the ocean 

France was not long content with lay 
Ing claim to the sea, but extended her pre 
tensions to the land also The name of 
* New France’ ay still be seen on early 


maps and globes, sometimes covering all 


JACQUES CARTIER 


The King of France sent word to our 
great Emperor,” says Bernal Diaz, deserib 
g the capture of some Spanish treasure 
ships by a French pirate, “‘that as he and 
e King of Portugal had divided the earth 
veen themselves, without giving him a 
e of it, he should like them to show 
our father Adam's will, in order to 
wif he had made them his sole heirs.” 
mostrassen el testamento de nuestro 
Adan, si les dexod ellos” sola- 
fe por herederos.) Tnthe mean while 

Lt. LXVI.—No. 394.—32 


that part of the Atlantie coast north of 
Florida, and sometimes —as in the map 
of Ortelius, made in 1572—the whole of 
North and South America. All this claim 
was based upon the explorations, first of 
Verrazzano (1524), and then of 
(1534-6). 


Cartier 
The first of these two vovagers 


sailed along the coast: the seeond pene 


trated into the interior, and the great riv- 
er St. Lawrence was first known to Eu 
ropeans through the graphic narrative of 


its earliest French explorer. Perhaps no 
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two expeditions since Columbus have add- | let down their furs and yn 


ed more to the geographical know ledge of 
the world—or would have added it but for 
the doubt that still rests in some minds 
over the authenticity of Verrazzano’s nar- 
rative. To such extremes has this doubt 
been carried that Mr. Bancroft, in the re 
vised edition of his history, does not so 
much as mention the name of Verrazzano, 
though the general opinion of authorities 
now accepts his narrative as genuine. 
Like many Italian navigators of that 
age, he served other nations than his own, 
and sailed by order of Francis I., whose 
attention had just been called from royal 
festivals and combats of lions to take part 
in the exploration of the world. For this 
purpose he sent out Verrazzano with four 
ships ‘to discover new lands” (a discoprir 
nuove terre), and it was to describe these 
new regions that a letter was written by 
the explorer from Dieppe to the king, July 
8, 1524. This letter was published by Ra 
musio about forty years later, and an Eng 
lish translation of it appeared in Hakluyt’s 
famous collection. 


George W. Greene at Florence about 1840, 


and the letter itself was reprinted from this | 


copy by the New York Historical Society. 
If authentic, it is the earliest original ae 
count of the Atlantic coast of the United 
States. Verrazzano saw land first at what 
isnow North Carolina—*' a newe land nev- 
er before seen by any man, either auncient 
or moderne’ —and afterward sailed north 
ward, putting in at many harbors. The 
natives everywhere received him kindly 


A manuscript copy | 
of the letter was discovered by Professor | 


the boats from the rocks, ins 
stant payment, and making 
dain and contempt (dispreg: 
dia). In accordance with the 
of adventurers at that day 
made up his mind that thes 
tures had no sense of religion 
This early explorer’s obse: 
the natives have little value 
scriptions of the coast, espec 
harbors of New York and Ny 
peculiar interest, and his chart 
not now preserved, had mue! 
upon contemporary geograpliy 
ed northward as far as Newfi 
having explored the coast from : 
of north latitude, and left on 
earliest description of the who 
As to the ultimate fate of Verra 
ports differ, some asserting that 
killed and eaten by savages, a 
that he was hanged by the Spay 
pirate. Somewhat the same shad: 
certainty still attaches to his reput 
A greater than Verrazzano followe 
aroused and stimulated by 
done. 


} 
The first explorer of the St. L; 
rence was Jacques Cartier, who liad sa 
for years on fishing voyages from St. M 


| which was and is the nursery of tli 


at first, and saved the life of a young sail- | 


or who was sent ashore with presents for | 


them, and became exhausted with swim- | 


In return, the Frenchmen carried 
off a child, and attempted to carry off a 
young girl, tall and very beautiful (di 
molta bellezza ed alta statura), whom 
they found hidden with an older woman 
near the shore, and whom they vainly 
tried to tempt by presents. 


ming. 


Everything 
which they offered was thrown down by 
the Indian girl in great anger (e con ira 
a terra gittava), and when they attempt 
ed to seize her, she shrieked so loudly that 
they let her alone. After such a trans 
action, we can understand why Verrazza- 
no in the latter part of his voyage found 
it impossible to command the confidence 
of the natives, so that on the northern 
coast of New England the Indians would 
not suffer him to land, but would only 


all above Hochelag: 


iest sailors of France. Having visit 

Labrador, he longed to penetrate farthe 

and sailing in April, 1534, he visited New- 
foundland and the Bay of Chaleur, and 
set up a cross at Gaspé, telling the natives 
with pious fraud that it was only intended 
for a beacon. He then sailed up the Si 
Lawrence nearly to Anticosti, supposing 
that this great stream was the long-sought 
passage to Cathay and the Indies. Tli 
next vear he sailed again, with three ves 
sels, and for the first time deseribes what 
he calls river of Hochelaga™ to th 
world. He applied the name of Canada 


| to a certain part of the banks of the St 


Lawrence, calling all below Saguenay, and 
, these being Indian 
There has been, however, 1 

discussion about the word ‘* Canada,” whic! 


names. 


| means ‘‘atown” in certain Indian dialects 


and which means, curiously enoug! 
lane” in the Portuguese language. 
In the greatest delight over the beauts 


| of the river, the Frenchmen sailed onward 


They visited Stadaconé, the site of ()w 


bee, and Hochelaga, the site of Montrea 


Cartier having first given the name 
Royal to the neighboring mountain 
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Hochelaga they found the carefully built 
forts of the Indians, whieh Cartier mi 
nutely deseribes, and the large communal 
houses figured ina previous chapter of this 
series of papers. They met everywhere 
witha cordial reception, exeept that the In 
dians brought to bear strange pretenses to 
kee » them from ascending the river too 
far. The chief device was the following 

While the Frenchmen lay at Stadaconé 
they saw one morning a boat come forth 
from the woods bearing three men *‘* dress 
ed like devils, wrapped in dogs’ skins, white 
and black their faces besmeared as black as 
any coals, with horns on their heads more 
than a yard long,” and as this passed the 
ships, one of the men made along oration, 
neither of them looking toward the ships; 
then they all three fell flat in the boat, 
When the Indians came out to meet them, 
and guided them tothe shore. It was after- 
ward explained that these were messen 
gers from the @od Cudraigny, to tell the 
Frenchmen to go no farther lest they 
should perish with cold. The Frenchmen 
answered that the alleged god was but a 
fool —that Jesus Christ would protect his 
followers from cold Then the Indians. 


LANDING OF 


JEAN 


RIBAUT 


dancing and shouting, accepted 
pretation, and made no farther 
But when at a later period Cartices 
companions passed the dreary 


of all Europeans, in what he called the H 
bor of the Holy Cross—somew her 

banks of the St. Charles River, li 
by suffering that the threats of 
Cudraigny had some terror in the 
all. He returned to France the f 


summer, leaving no colony in the N 


World, 

For the first French efforts at act 
colonization we must look southwai 
the map of America again, and trac 
career of a different class of Fren 
It would have needed but a fey 
changes in the shifting seenes of histo 


have caused North America to have by 
colonized by French Protestants, instes 


of French Catholies. After Villegag 
and his Huguenots had vainly atten 
a colony at Rio Janeiro in 1555, J: 
baut, with other Huguenots, actuall\ 

a settlement seven years later, upon 
is now the South Carolina coast. At 
first approach to land the Indians as 
bled on the shore, offering their own 
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French officers, and pointing 
hief. who remained sitting on 
wurel and palm. All the early 
of the Frenchmen with the na 
narked by this gentleness, and 

requited hospitality. Then 
hat is now the St. John’s Riv 
iving on May-day, they called 

of May,” and found in it that 

eh it has held for all explorers, 
the successive military expedi 

t occupied and abandoned it dur 
wwn civil war. Here thev were 
ceived by a picturesque crowd ot 
vading into the water up to their 

~ and bringing little baskets of 
d of white and red mulberries, 
ers offered to help their visitors 
Other rivers also the Frenchmen 
aming them after rivers of France 
Seine. the Loire—and then sailing 
north, they entered Port) Royal 
finding the same one of the fayr 
vreatest Havens of the worlde.” 
quaint old translation of Thomas 
Here they left behind a colony 
men, under Albert de la Pierria, 
mplete a fort called Charlesfort It 
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was the only Christian colony north of 
Mexico, and the site of the fort though 


still disputed, was undoubtedly not far 
from Beaufort, South Carolina. The lone 
ly colonists spent a winter of absolute por 
erty and wretchedness They were fed by 
the Indians, and w ronged them in return 
They built for themselves vessels in W hiel 


they sailed for France, reaching it after 


‘sutferings too great to tell 


Still another Freneh Protestant colony 


followed in 1564, led by René de Laudon 
niere He too sought the “River of 


Mav’: he too was cordially received by 


the Indians: and he built above what is 
now ealled St. Jolan’s Blaff, on the river 
of that name, a stronghold called Fort 
Caroline ‘The place is so pleasant, 
wrote he, those w hich are melanecho 
like would be enforeed to change their hu 
mor. The adventures of this colony are 
told in the narrative of the artist Le Mos he 
lately reproduced, with lelioty pes of all 
his quaint illustrations, by Osgood 
and Co., Boston These designs— some of 
which [ am permitted by the publishers 
to cops are sO graphite that we seem in 


the midst of the scenes deseribed They 


INDIAN DWELLING AND CANOE 


Frenchine nh, and the abse hee Of costume 


among the We see the domestic 
habits, the religious sacrifices, the warlike 
contests, the Indian faces alone being 
ized, and made far too Euro 
pean for strict fidelity. We see also the 
abimais t 


Conventiona 


hat excited the artist's wonder. 
and especially the alligator, which is ren 
dered with vonderful aceuracy, though 
exagverated in size We see here also the 
column whieh had been erected by Ribaut 
on his previous voyage, and how the In 
dians had decked It, alter worshipping 
there as at an altar. 

The career of the colony was a tragedy, 
Fort Caroline was built; the colonists m l 


tinied, and so to bec buceaneers. 


ealling cowards ana ereenhorns, 
says Le Moyne, *‘ for not in the 
piracy Failing nuserably in this, and 


Wearing out the patience of their generous 
Indian friends, they almost perished ol 
famine. The very fact that they were a 
Protestant colony brought With it 
tain disadvantage. 
were Kreneh 


a Cer 
so long as the colonists 


Protestentism in England 
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very costumes of the | 


INDIANS DECORATING 


reached the lower Classes. b 
France. The Huguenots 
rule, to the middle and high I 
the peasants, so essential to thy 
of a colony, would neither ; 
change their religion, Ther 
of adventurers. but noagricult 
English Hawkins Visited a) 
them Ribaut came from ] 

again relieved them, and then 

prolonged only to meet eru 
tion from the energy and pe: 
Spaniard, Don Pedro de Men 
came with a great squadron of 

vessels —his flag ship being nea 
sand tons burden lo conque) 

the vast continent, then known a 


Parkman has admirably told 


he suppressed the little colony 

after taking an oath upon the | 
ing the sien of the cross, and 
pledge, written and sealed, tos) 


lives, he proceeded to massacre « 


in cold blood, sparing only, as Ls 


tells us. a drummer. a lifer, and 


Menendez’s victory: sutliee it to 


a 


It is the French tradition that hi 


RIBAUT’S PILLA! 


set befor +} 
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DOMINIQUE DE GOURGUES AVENGING THE MURDER O HUGUENOT COLONY 


ners on trees, with this imserip All these southern and Protestant colo 
| do this not as to Frenchmen, but nies failed at last It was farther north 


Lutherans.” This was the same | among he most zealous of Roman Catho 


who in that same year (1565) ) lies, and in the regions explored long since 


nded the Spanish colony of St. by Cartier, that the brilhant career of 
it employing for this purpose the French colonization inp America was te 
slaves he had brought from Africa | have its course. Yet for many years the 
rst introduction, probably, of slave | French voyages to the northeastern coasts 
ipon the soil now included in the | of America were for fishing or trade, not 
States. Menendez was the true | religion: the rover went before the priest 
f the Spanish conqueror of that day |The Cabots are said by Peter Martyr to 
of whom searcely one in a thou- have found in use on the Banks of New 
las poor Le Moyne declares, was ca foundland the word Bacecalaos as applied 
ible of a sensation of pity. to cod-fish; and as this is a Basque word, 
Menendez thanked God with tears for the fact has led some writers to believe 
s victory over the little garrison. But | that the Basque fishermen had already 
sact arouseda terrible demand for venge- | reached there, though this argument is 
un France, and this eager desire was | not now gene rally admitted, Cape Bre 
stied by a Frenchman—this time by one | ton, which is supposed to be the oldest 
» was probably not a Huguenot, but a French name on the continent of North 
jie. Dominique de Gourgues had | America. belongs to a region deseribed on 
| chained to the oar as a galley-slave, | a Portuguese map of 1520 as ** discovered 
a prisoner to the Spaniards, and | by the Bretons.” There were French 
ling his king unable or unwilling to | fishing vessels off Newfoundland in 1517, 
ve the insult given to his nation in | and in 1578 there were 150 of these, all 
erica, De Gourgues sold his patrimony | other nations furnishing but 200, Out of 
he might organize an expedition of | these voyages had grown temporary set 
vn, It is enough to say that he ab- | tlements, and the fur trade sprang up by 
tely annihilated, in 1568, the colony | degrees at Anticosti, at Sable Island, and 
Menendez had left behind him in | especially at Tadousae. — It became rapid 
da, and hanged the Spaniards to the | ly popular, so that when two nephews of 
trees where they had hanged the | Cartier obtained a monopoly of it for 
ich. nailing above them this inserip- | twelve years, it produced an uproar, and 
‘I do this not as to Spaniards or | the patent was revoked. Through this 
rs (Marannes). but as to traitors, rob- | trade Frenclinen learned the charm of 
and murderers.” the wilderness, and these charms attract- 


‘ 
| 
He: 
; 
‘ 
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“HE BROUGHT BOTH CATHOLIC PRIESTS AND HUGUENOT MINISTERS, WHO DISPUTED HEARTILY ON 


ed then, as always, a very questionable 
Class of men. Cartier, in 1541, was au 
thorized to ransack the prisons for male 


factors De la Roche, in 1598, brought a) genial companions. The Spanish 


From the beginning the Spaniards « 


eruel and merciless masters; the | 


men, with few exceptions, as kin¢ 


crew of convicts De Monts. in 1604, was) be sure, more liberal in the use of Seriptium 
authorized to impress idlers and vaga than any Puritan, but they were also mu 
bonds for his colony To keep them in| more formidable in the application 


order he brought both Catholie priests 
and Huguenot ministers, who disputed 
heartily on the way. ‘IT have seen our 
euré and the minister,” said Champlain, 
in Parkman's translation, “fall to with 
their fists on questions of faith. I e¢ 


earth belonged to the eleet, and that 1) 
were the eleet. The famous ** Re« 


tion,” which was to be read by the Sp 


They maintained unequivoeally 


commanders on entering each province 


an | conquest, gave the full Bible narrati 
not say which had the more pluck, or 


whieh hit the harder, but T know that the 
minister sometimes complained to the 
Sieur de Monts that he had been beaten.” 

The Jesuits reached Mew France in 1611, 


the origin of the human race, annou 
the lordship of St. Peter, the gift of 
New World to Spain by his successor 1 
Pope; and deduced from all this the ris 
to compel the natives to adopt the true rm 
ligion. If they refused, they might right 
fully be enslaved or killed. The learned 
Dr. Pedro Santander, addressing the 

in 1557 in regard to De Soto's expedition 
wrote thus: 


and from that moment the religious phase 
of the emigration began. But their style 
of missionary effort was very unlike that 
formidable type of religion which had 
made the very name of Christian hated 
in the days when Christian meant Span “This is the land promised by the Eten 
iard, and when the poor Florida Indians | father to the faithful, since we are comn 
had exelaimed, in despair, ** The devil is | ed by God in the Holy Scriptures to ta 
the best thing in the world: we adore 


from them, being idolaters, and by reas 
him.” The two bodies of invaders were of | their idolatry and sin to put them all to thi 


kindred blood and language, both being | knife, leaving no living thing save maids 
of the Latin race: they held the same reli- | #4 children, their cities robbed and sacl 
sion. acknowledged ‘the same spiritual their walls and houses levelled to the eart 
chief: but here the resemblance ended. | 


In another part of the same address thie 


: 
of 
| 


scribes Florida as ** now in pos 

the Demon,” the natives 
sheep which have been snatched 
he dragon, the Demon.” There 
i that a genuine superstition en 
o the gloomy fanaticism of the 
s When Columbus brought back 
of his voyages some native chiefs 


and 


rrments and ornaments were em 
with cats and owls, the curate 
announced without hesitation 

e grotesque forms represented the 
hey worshipped. It is astonishing 
ch easier it is to Justify one’s self in 
way a man’s property or his life 
ne is thoroughly convinced that he 
sthedevil. At any rate, the Span 
ted upon this principle. 
ifter the first discovery of Hispani 


Twelve 


~ Columbus himself writes, six-sev 


of the natives were dead through 
itment. 
tthe French pioneers were perfectly 
jifferent to these superstitions ; embroid 
cat or Seriptural malediction troubled 
i very little. 
ploration, for peaceful adventure, and 
so for religion; but almost from the be 


ning they adapted themselves to the 


They came for trade, for 


Indians, urged on them their religion only 


a Winning way; and as to their ways of 
ny. were willing to be more Indian 
Indians themselves. The in 
stances of the contrary were to be found, 
among the Roman Catholie French, 

uit among the Huguenots in Florida. 

The spirit which was exceptional in the 
enevolent Spanish monk Las Casas was 
ommon among French priests. The more 
rvofoundly they felt that the Indians were 

nature children of Satan, the more they 
soul and body for their conversion. 
Le Caron, travelling with the Hu 
rons, writes frankly about his infinite mis 
3ut 1 must needs tell 
what abundant consolation I found 
inderall my troubles, for, alas! when one 
so many infidels needing nothing but 
i drop of water to make them children of 
God, he feels an inexpressible ardor to la 

for their conversion, and sacrifice to it 

s repose and his life.” At times, no 
doubt, the Frenchmen would help one In 
Cian tribe against another, and this espe- 

ly against the Iroquois; but in general 

Hrench went as friendly associates, the 
paniards as brutal task-masters. 

The first French colonists were rarely 
in the English or even the Spanish 


the 


and adds: 


ries 


SPAS 


such 
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sense They soldi rs, 
or traders—the latter at first predomina 
They did not offer to buy the lands 


of the Indians, as the English colonists aft 


were priests, or 


ting 
erward did, for an agricultural colony was 


not to 
through Indians, to 


their aim wished wander 
the the 
join in their hunting and their wars, and, 
all, their this 
they were ready to Indians 

all them discomforts they ad 
them ‘chil 
with 


They 


voods w ith 


above to buy furs. Kor 


live as the 
lived, in 
dressed as brothers” 


or as 


dren’: they married Indian wives 


full No such 


dom of intercourse marked the life of any 


chureh ceremonies free 


English settlers The Frenchmen appar 
ently liked to have the Indians with them 
the savages were always coming and go 
ing. in full about the French settle 
ments: they feasted and slept beside the 
Freneh: 


Lory 


they were greeted with military 


salutes. The stately and brilliant Comite 


de Frontenae, the favorite officer of Tu 
renne, and the intimate friend of La 
Grande Mademoiselle, did aot disdain, 


of to 
the war-danee of his In 
the hatchet 


While a wigwam-full of braves, stripped 


when Governor-General Canada, 


lead in person 
dians, singing and waving 
and painted for war. went daneme and 
after 
possessed, as the French narratives say 
He himself admits that he 
ately, in order to adopt their ways. — | 


howling him, shouting like men 
did it deliber 
Se 
leur mis moy-mesme la hache & la main 
.... pour meaccommoder a leurs facons 
de faire.) Perhaps no single act ever done 
by a Frenchman in 
completely the temperament which won 
for them the hearts of the Indians 

f the Roman Catholic 


America indicates so 


The pageantry 
Chureh had, 
tive converts: 


moreover, its charm for na- 
the French officers taught 


them how to fight: the French priests 
taught them how to die These heroie 
missionaries could bear torture like In 


dians, and could forgive their tormentors 
as Indians could not. This combination 
of gentleness with courage was something 
wholly new to the Indian philosophy of 
life 
Canada, ** That which above all things is 


Pére Brebeuf wrote to Rome from 


demanded of laborers in this vinevard is an 
unfailing sweetness and a patience thor 
oughly tested.” And when hedied by tor- 
ture in 1649 he so conducted himself that 
| the Indians drank his blood, and the chief 
devoured his heart, in the hope that they 
might become as heroic as he was. 


| 
\ 
| 
ay 
is 
| 
ie 
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But while the missionaries were thus 
gentle and patient with them converts 
their modes of appeal included the whole 
range of spiritual terrors Pere Le Jeune 
wrote home earnestly for pictures of dey 
ils tormenting the soul with fire, serpents, 
and red-hot Pere Garnier, in a 
thanuseript letter copied by Mr. Parkman, 
asks for pictures of demons and dragons, 
and suggests that a single representation 
of a happy or beautiful soul w ill be enough 
‘The pictures must not be in profile, but 
in full face, looking squarely and with 
open eves at the be holder, and allin bright 
colors, without flowers or animals, which 
only distract.” But. after all, so essen 
tially ditferent was the French temipera 
ment from the Spanish that the worst 
neh terrors seemed kindly and 
enjovable than the most cheerful forni ot 
Spanish devotion The Spaniards offered 
only the threats of future torment, and the 
certainty of labor and sutfering here. But 
the Freneh won the Indians by precisely 
the allurements that to this day draw 
strangers from: all the world to Paris—a 
jovous out door life. and an unequalled 
COOKETY | ren miber “says Lescarbot, 
deseribing bis winter in Canada, ** that 
onthe of January (1607), of a Sunday 
afternoon, we amused ourselves with sing 
ing and music on the river Equille, and 
that in the same month we went to see the 
wheat fields two leagues from the fort, and 
dined merrily in the sunshine.” At these 
feasts there was hardly a distinction be 
tween the courtly foreigner and the naked 
Indian, and even the COURSE aboriginal 
palate felt that here was some one who 
would teach a new felicity Mr. Park 
man tells us of a convert who asked, when 
at the point of death, whether he might 
expect any pastry in heaven like that with 
which the Freneh had regaled him. 

In return for these blandishments it was 
not very hard for the Indians to accept 
the picturesque and accommodating faith 
of their @uests This was not at first done 
very reverently, to be sure. Sometimes 
when the early missionaries asked their 
converts for the proper words to translate 
the sacred phrases of the catechism, their 
mischievous proselytes would give them 
very improper words instead, and then 
would shout with delight whenever the 
wiests began their lessons Dr. George 
Ellis, in his late and valuable book 


The Red Man and the White Man, points 


out that no such trick was ever attempted, 
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so faras we know, beneath 1 
Lhoritys of the apostle 
sion of the Seriptures was i 
some causes the native eritic 
form of more serious remonst 
bertou, one of the most inf! 
early Indian converts, said 

he did not like the petition fi 

in the Lord’s Prayer, and 1 
some distinet allusion to moos 
fish would be far better, 

To these roving and con 
Frenchmen, or rather to the nu 
menu, Who were often their ha 
terity, Was given at a later 
hame voyageurs—a name sti 
same class in Canada, thougt 
a race now vanishing. | have 
to anticipate its date a little, a 
to the French rovers of this eat 
because it Is one of those wor 
come spontaneously Into 
own story, and save much des 
The character that afterward « 
in the class ealled voyageurs 
character which lay behind a 
French enterprises, implied t 
ing qualities which made the Bi 
ploneers in the fisheries and the { 
and which, even after the arri 
Jesuit missionaries, still prevaile 
the blessing of the Chureh fh 
iards were gvloomy despots: the D 
Swedes were traders; the Enelis! 
in New England, were religious 
siasts ; the French were voyage 
even under the narrative of thi 


roie and saintly priest we see sone 


of the same spirit. The best early 
the voyageur temperament combi 
the courage of the Church militant 
be found in Samuel de Champlain 
After all, there is no earthly imi 


ty more secure than to have stamped 
name on the map, and that of Chan 
will be forever associated with the | 
ful lake which he first described, ; 
which the French missionaries vail 
tempted to attach another name. ¢ 


plain was a Frenchman of good fa 
who had served in the army, and had 
deed, been frem his childhood fan 


With seenes of war, because he had 
near the famous city of Rochelle, the 
hot-bed of the civil strife between ¢ 
lies and Huguenots. eurtosit 
isting in France in regard to the 
successes Of Spain in America, he obt 


naval employment in the Spanish ser 


4 
S 
ts 


Ca as a ¢ 


as commander of a ship, 
American colonies. This 
ind he wrote areport on the 
all these regions—a report 


than anything else ex 


it time, inasmuch as the 
systematically concealed the 
their colonial wealth. = Lit 


know that they had in the 
rench captain of the Savnt 


n untiring Observer, who 
eal to the acute mind of 
Fourth of France many 


rets of Spanish domination ; 
the 
1 pictures of the fanaticism 


d also French 


disgust 
vals. In his report he de 
he cruelty of the Spaniards, 
the way in which they con 
dians by the Inquisition, and 
ovines of the burnings of here 
ests. His observations on all 
al matters were of the great 
and he was the first, or one of 
to suggest a ship-eanal across the 
of Panama Full of these vivid 
ms Of Spanish empire, he turned 
tion toward the northern part of 
nent, in regions unsettled by the 
Visiting them first im 1603, un 
then 


t-Grave, and in seven sue 


His narratives are mi 
he explored 


reful, and graphic; 
ter river with the Indians, eating 
eping with them, and recording la 

It to 


eriptions, beyond any others, that 


vy their minutest habits. IS 
ist look for faithful pictures of the 
absolutely unatfected by contact 
vite men, and his voyages, which 
itely been translated by Dr. C. P. 
id published by the Prince Society, 
imnotations by Mr. E. L. Slafter, have 
ie almost unique. 
uuplain himself best de 
levout and high-minded voy 
He was a good Catholic, and on 
of his exploring expeditions he plant 
short intervals crosses of white cedar 


may be 


cen of his faith: but we see the born 
through the proselyting Christian. 
spirit in which 


for instanee, at the 
| 1604 to the 


‘ates his vovave of 


Regent: 


Of all the most useful and ex- 
that always 
d to me to oceupy the first place. For 
ore hazardous it is and the more numer- 
ie perils and losses by which it is attend- 


\DAME, 


arts, of navigation has 
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SAMUEL DE CHAMPLAIN 


ed, so much the more is it esteemed and ¢ xalted 


above all others, being wholly unsuited to the 
timid and irresolute. By this art we obt ' 
knowledge of different countries, regions, ane 


ittract and bring to 


the 


realms It we 
paganism is overthrown and Christianity pro 


land kinds of riches, by it idolatry © 


claimed throughout all the regions of the earth 
This is the 
won my love, and induced me to expose myself 


art which from my early age 


alliny life to the impetuous waves of the ocean 
ot 
France, 
the 


ly religion, ¢ atholie, 


Coasts a part of 


where I 
tlourish 


and led me to explore the 
of New 


to see 


America, 


have always desired 


especially 


] 


and also the on apostoll 


and Roman.” 


Here we have the French lilies and the 
holy Catholie religion at the end, but the 
spirit of the royageur through all the rest 
We see here the born wanderer, as full of 


eagerness as Tennyson's Ulysses, 
“Always roaming with a hungry he 


And when we compare this frank and sail- 
or-like address with the devout diplomacy, 
already quoted, of the Spanish doctor, we 
see in how absolutely different a spirit 
the men of these two nations approached 
the American Indians 

Champlain was an ardent lover 
ent 


of out 
door life, and an intellig field natural 
ist. and the reader finds deseribed or met 
tioned in his narratives many objects now 
then strange. He fully « 
the gar pike of West 


familiar, but le 
seribes, for mstance 


ern lakes, he mentions the moose under the 
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\Igonquin name * orignac,” the seal un- | pages. The Gougou was a 
der the name of * sea-lion,” the musk-rat, | ster reported by the savages 
and the horseshoe-crab, He describes al- | an island near the 
most every point and harbor on the north- | was in the form of a wom 
east Coast, giving the names by which | frightful, and so large that 

many of them are since known; for in- | tall vessel would not reach thy 
stance, Mount Desert, which he calls Isle 
des Monts Deéserts, so that the 


Bay of ( 


Gougou possessed pockets 


accent or she—used to put the I) 
should not be laid, as is now usual, on the | caught: and those who had « 
second svlilable We know from him | that a single 


pocket would 
that when unvisited by white men, the | From this receptacle the 

Indians of the Lake Superior region not | only taken out to be 
only mined for copper, but melted it into | ages 


eaten 

assured Champlain that 
sheets and hammered it into shape, mak- | seen the creature: many hi 
ing bracelets and arrow-heads. Cartier 


horrible noises he made: and o 
in 1535. had mentioned the same thing, | adventurer had sailed so nea; 
but not so fully. And all Champlain’s | ing-place as to hear 
descriptions, whether of places or people, 
have the value that comes of method and 


a strang 


from that quarter, upon which ; 
dian companions hid themselves 


minuteness, When he ends a chapter | makes me believe what they s 
with © This is precisely what [ have seen | Chi: ampli un, ‘is the fact that a 
of this northern shore,” or, ** This is what | ages in general fear it, and 


I have learned from those savages,” we | strange things about it that if | 
definitely where his knowledge be 


record all they say it would be rec 
vins and ends, and whence he got his in-|a myth; but I hold that this is th: 
formation 


ing-place of some devil that tori 


It is fortunate for the picturesqueness in the above mentioned Inahher | 
of his narrative that he fearlessly ven- | what I have learned about the Gi 
tures into the regions of the supernatural, | Champlain has left a minute 
but always upon very definite and de- | tion, illustrated by his own penci 
cided testimony. It would be a pity, for | successive fortified residences st 


Instance, to spare the Gougou from his} what is now De Monts Island. nam: 


AABITATION.DE 
QVERECO 


CHAMPLAIN’S FORTIFIED RESIDENCE AT QUEBEC 


| 
ek: 
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originally the Island of the Holy Cross, and 
afterward at Port Royal and Quebec. Traces 
of the first-named encampimient Lave been found 
in some cannon-balls, one of which is now in 
POSSeSSION of the New England Historice-Genea 
logical Society. His journals vividly deseribe his 
winter discomforts in America, and the French 
devices that made them endurable He also 
gives, as has been said, minute deseriptions of the 
Indians, their homes and their hunting, their 
feasting and fighting, their courage and supersti 
tions. His relations to them were, like those of 
other Frenchmen, for the most part kindly and 
generous. His most formidable act of kindness, 
if such it may be called, was when he first re 
vealed to them the terrible power of fire-arnmis 
He it was, of all men, who began for them thet 
series Of lessons in the military art by which the 


Frenchmen doubled the terrors of Indian war 


Champlain has portrayed vividly for us with pen and peneil the early stages 
alliance which in later years made the phrase ** French and Indian” the svi 


all that was most to be dreaded in the way of conflict. He deseribes pietua 


against the Troquois; and his Indians told him if he could only kil 


when he and his Algonquin allies marches 


particular chiefs for them they should win the day Reaching a promontory 


have been Ticonderoga, they saw the Lroquois 


whing, with the three chiefs in front, wearing plumes. Champlain then 
s own allies that he was very sorry they could not understand his language 
for he could teach them such order and method in attacking their enemies that 


would be sure of victory; but meanwhile he would do what he could Then 
called upon him with loud cries to stand forward; and so, putting lim twenty 
Halting within thirty paces of the enemy, he rested 
nusket against his cheek and aimed at one of the chiefs. The musket—a short 


s in front, they advanced. 


pon, then called an arquebus 


was loaded with four balls. Two chiefs fell dead, 


| another man was mortally wounded. The effect upon the Lroquois must have 


u like that of fire from heaven. 


These chiefs were dressed in armor made of cotton 


and arrow-proof, and yet they died in an instant! The courage of the whol 
d gave way, and when another Frenchman fired a shot from the woods, they all 
d and fled precipitately, abandoning camp and previsions—a whole tribe, and 
one of the bravest, routed by two shots from Fvench muskets. This was in 


in his voyage of the following year he also taught the same Indians how to 
that time their warlike training had taught them 


k a fortified place. 


vy how to track a single enemy or to elude him; or at most, gathered in solid 


isses, to pour in showers of arrows furnished with those sharp stone heads so 
I i We know from descriptions elsewhere given by 
Champlain that the chief strategy of the Indians lay in arranging and combin 
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ATTACK ON 


AN 


ing these masses of bowmen. This they 
planned in advance by means of bundles of | 
sticks a foot long, each stick standing fora | 
soldier, with larger sticks for chiefs. Go 
ing to some piece of level wround five or 
six feet square, the head chief stuck these 
sticks in the ground according to his own 
judgment. Then he called his compan- 
ions, and they studied the arrangements. 
It was a plan of the battle—a sort of In 
dian AKriegspiel, like the German military 
eame that has the same object. The war- 
riors studied the sticks under the eve of 
the chief, and comprehended the position 
each should oceupy. Then they rehearsed 
it in suecessive drills. We are thus able 
to understand—what would otherwise be 
difficult to explain—the compact and or- 
derly array which Champlain’s pictures 
represent. 

It was with a band of warriors thus 
trained that Champlain set forth from 
Quebee in June, 1610, to search for a camp 
of Lroquois The Indian guides went 
first, armed painted, naked, light-footed, 
and tive Frenchmen marehed after them, 
arraved in heavy corselets for defense, 
and bearing guns and ammunition. It 
was an alliance of hare and tortoise, but 


IROQUOIS FORT 


in this case the hare kept in front. — ( 
plain describes their discomforts 
tramped in their heavy aeeoutr 
through pathless swamps, with 

reaching to their knees, far behind 
impatient leaders, whose track the) 

it hard to trace. Suddenly they 
upon the very scene where the fig 
begun, and when the savages per 


them, ‘they began to shout so that 


could not have heard it thunder.” | 
midst of this tumult Champlain a) 


four companions approached the Lroquo 


fortress—built solidly of large tre 
ranged in a circle—and coolly beg 
fire their muskets through the logs 


one of his illustrations, here given: 


* You could see the arrows fly on all si: 


thick as hail. ~The Iroquois were astor 
at the noise of our muskets, and especial 
the balls penetrated better than their : 
They were so trightened at the effect pro 
that, seeing several of their companior 
wounded and dead, they threw themse] 
the ground whenever they heard a disc] 


supposing that the shots were sure. We s« 
ly ever missed firing two or three balls at 


naked savages within. He thus dese 
the scene, which is also vividly depict: 
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your muskets most of the time on jing down the fortress to stop, ‘'so that the 


their barricade. But seeing that | »ew-comers should have their share in 
tion began to fail, T said to all the | the sport.” He then gave the guns to , 
it Was necessary to break down 


the young French traders, and let them 


ides and capture them by storm, 
order to accomplish this they must 


amuse themselves by shooting down a 


few defenseless lroquois before the fort 


ields, cover themselves with them, 


proach so near as to be able to fast- fell. 
pes to the posts that supported the At last it fell ‘This, then, is the vie 
and pull them down by main) tory obtained by God's grace,” as Cham 


that way making an opening large | plain proudly says. Out of a hundred de 
permit them to enter the fort. I) fenders. only fifteen were found alive All 
that we would meanwhile by out ; 
fire keep off the enemy as they en- 
to prevent them from accomplishing 
>that a number of them should cet 
me large trees which were near the 
n order to throw them down upon ful cruelties and that astonishing fortitude 


these were put to death by tortures except 


one, Whom Champlain manfully claimed 


for his share, and saved: and he Was per 


haps the first to deseribe fully those fright 


.and that others should protect | which have since been the theme of so 


i their shields, in order to keep the | much song and story, and to pomnt ont 
1 injuring them. All this they did | moreover. that in these refinements. of 


> 
npuy. barbarity the women exceeded the men 


Later they were joimed on the war-path 


were the military lessons begun by a large force of friendly Indians, ** who 


ons in the use of five-arms alone, | had never before seen Christians. for whom 


strategy and offensive tactics, to | they conceived a great admiration.” This 


the same class of instructors were | admiration was not destined, as in ease of 


ed later to add an improved mode of | the Spaniards and English, to undergo a 


ition. So completely did Cham- | stern reaction, but it lasted till the end of 
and his four Frenchmen tind them- | the French power on the American conti 
the masters of the situation, that | nent, and did a great deal to postpone that 
some young fellows, countrymen of | end. If the control of the New World had 
own, and still better types of the | depended solely on the power to obtain 
veur than they themselves were, came | the friendship and confidence of its native 


vy up the river in some trading barks | tribes, North America would have been 
see What was going on, Champlain at | wholly French and Roman Catholic to 
ordered the savages who were break- | day. 
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We stood on the haunted island, We saw it glide o’er the water, 
We stood by the haunted bay ; A phantom ot pallid fire: 

The stars were all over the skyland, We saw it tumble and totter 
But the moon had loitered away. To ruin, and then flash higher 


lights of fisher-boats glimmered, Again and again to leeward 
The beacon glowed steady and red, Its ghastly rigging fell o'er: 
‘calm sea icily shimmered At last, far away to seaward, 
Like the eve of one who is dead. It foundered, and rose no mor 


rhen, all alone on the ocean, We had watched it with all « 

The ghost of the island came— We had watched it with « i rt 
The ghost of a vessel in motion, And gone were doubt at 

The ghost of a vessel of flame For surely we saw it pass 


hone with vaporous brightness— 


A glamour of tremulous rays ; As the sons of the island know, 
It was not fire, but the whiteness The oh chostly comet 
Of a ghost of a perished blaze Has p iz \ = 


We watched it with all our vision. This ghost of a t three-master 
We watched it doubting and dumb: Which went in the davs of vore 
We had heard of the thing with derision, To fell and fierv disaster 4 


Sut we surely beheld it come 


‘ 
et 
) 
iL 
ones 
- 
Rig ol block isiand shore 


faithful Jacob, having probably 
noticed during his short experience 


With us a certain disposition on our part 
to leave things generally to Providence 
and himself, thought it well before bid 
ding us good-night on the eve of o ir set 
ting out for Friesland to offer us a few 
words of wisdom, and, so to speak, detine 
his position 

Now, gentlemans, TI shall order your 
breakfast at a certain hour, and the ear 
riage at a certain hour, and T will eall 
vou to the minute Now if you will al 
Ways as soon as Teall you, there will 
never be any troubles 

These and many other injunetions, to 
Which were added a number of worthy 
precepts more or less applicable to the sub 
Jeet, were prodded well into us with that 
solemn fat forefinger that seemed made for 
pointing morals and adorning tales. 

Next morning bright and early every 
thing was as ready to the minute as the 
worthy one could wish, and he was not 
only ready but gorgeous for the occasion, 
Noticing that our fascinated vaze seemed 
unable to get away from the blaze of a 
large old-fashioned diamond * breastpin” 
and chain nestling in the spacious folds of 
a black satin searf, the Faithful proceed d 
to elucidate 


see dot you look at mi »e 1s 
an air loam 
what 
Jacob tried another version "An ear 


loom. 

We still looked puzzled—wanting a few 
more versions 

“A heer loon SNe was left to me pV 
my grandfather; s’e pelongs by my fam 
ilv; Se is a present; s’e was left me ina 
will, Now you onderstand 7” 

ves—an heirloom.” 

** Dot's it 

“Arent vou afraid of being robbed or 
murdered 

“Oh no; [never was hurt yet, and 
always got him when I go on long scur- 
sions: | dink s’e is safer wiz meas s’e is at 
home, if de house purn down.  Pesides,” 
added he, with a fat, pleased smile, as he 
strugeled to overcome his double ehin, and 
get a glimpse of his treasure amone the 


folds of his cravat, ‘‘ I tink s’e looks nice 
don't you 
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Of course we did; 


it was t 


we wanted to give a@ proper 


party, It lent a « 


‘ertain a 


ness to Jacob's tales of our By 


itv; for if our ver 


could disport gems 


y guide 


of antiquit 


like unto this, what could no 
thought it worth our while to « 


vanities! Then came to min 


advice of an old traveller and 


Holland advice hi 


saw the blaze of Jac 


-ob’s bu 


lf forgott 


“One thing bear in mind no 


friend buy, beg, 


borr 


and most exasperating diame 
pin, or both if possible, that 


love cal procure, a 
wherever you 


usual blague Wate 


nd wear suc 


We tho 


lier, and | 


pervious. ‘*No, no fact, Tass 


insisted he. “TIL te 


‘Ilyouwhy. 


ple there are awfully rich—even { 
If they see you sketching in t 


with a big diamond ring on, thi 


once put you down as somebody 


doing that sort o° thing for youn 


ment, and not some poor devil ol 


do it fora living.” 


This was all 


forthe friendly adviser, to whom d 


rings were a matter 


of mere ** det 


who would rather prefer to be loo 
as a swell amateur than to suffi 


ecasional winds of rough and 


cism to visit his cheek too roughly 


those who have gone through mu 
and thin in the matter of sketching 


ture, even the little diversions of the s\ 
veningen fish girls, 


a handful of wet si 
) enough of the disagreeables to induc 

to invest in any such costly talis 
| against theevilas hesuggested. Bx 


who will somet 
(on dit) finish a sketch for you by 


wid into it, hay 


he was a known fareceur. Anyhow 


sense or not, we felt a goodly shar 
pride in Jacob's dream,” as we 


christened the heirloom. Artful ok 


how he used to hold his double chin 
up whenever he caught our eyes 
its splendors! Again it was the mour 
coach and the Rom: 


in steeds of dan 


that conveved us to the steamer. 
speed too—I think that Jacob ealled 


funeral return pace. 


He had surely 


| side interest in the undertaking busi) 


Ill 
{es 
eSS 1) 
| 
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mer Was not, after all, that soul) know dese tam steamer to go off just at 


lity that we were led to believe | de time dey sav so * One soon gets used 
vfore. It had even less of un- to this dignified way of getting about, but 
ste to get off than the ordinary | all the same one can not help wondering 


IN FRIESLAND 


Dutch express train. ** Punctuality isthe | if Dutchmen travelling in strange lands 
‘lief of time: have you heard that pro- | do not find that trains and boats do not 
verb before, Jacob 27” ** Yes, gentlemans, | wait for them there as they do at home. 
| have heard it; but at de same time s’e is | Luckily we were never in a hurry. Once 


| always to be to de minnet, as I have on the boat or train, there was no end of 
Vou. LXVI.—No, 394.—33 


| 
| 
A 
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amusing things to see; in fact, we were | is a lame Imitation of heps 


often taken away from just becun sketeh bageyv breeches SO Very 


es that we would have @ladly stopped long and petticoaty that one has t 


FISHERMAN AND BOY 


erto finish. It was pleasant to take notes er peculiarities of dress in order to be o 
of the various little pictures made by the the safe side of judgment. 

tangle of brown-sailed, broad - beamed There is one way of telling the 
craft We had even time to observe the from the girl, however. as far as 
lightsome and free wavs of the Dutch fe- | ean see them, as he does a deal of vig 


male sailor—not romantically diseuised as | orous looking on and smoking, 


a boy, but sporting a distinct (tarry more she does some very pretty pulling 


ov less) costume of her own: not so very hauling and poling the boat about 
different either from the real boy—orrath- harbor especially. We saw one athileti: 
er, his dress, in one important particular, young maiden shy a coil of rope { 
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brought to bear would 


mother boat to catch. He did) parisons skillfully 


hands out of his Capaclous — piss for eritieism very well. and we should 
ekly enough, so the rope caught escape the reproach of having gone through 


llv about the ears; whereupon one of the most noble monuments of mod 


rattling interchange of com- ern engineering skill without a word of 


wobably) between these two at appreciation 


then the female sailor belonging These loeks. the price of Holland, 


ers boat “sailed in’—to use seem to hold two mighty floods by the 


ratieal term: and then it soon throut witha gigantic stony grasp. and to 


mito a partie carrée, as the old keep the seas at bay. surely deserve more 
e pudder of the rope-shinging WOrtlis comment than we know how to 
oat opened fire. He was amas-) give them, [tis not our purpose to intro 
profanity, that aged mariner. duce @uide-book matter in the wiv of sta 
st getting hot and deeply inter- | tisties: we had only about ten minutes’ ex 
is on lookers, When our bout peri nee of those nughtv works, and they 
vith a well-directed broadside were given mostly to things pietorial 
» from our crew, bestowed im 
and liberally on all concerned 
vetting out of the way. 
rreat locks of 
youde — that 
out into the 
Zee are worthy 
ts of interest to 
of engineering 
huge piles of 
se masonry, Ma 
and iron, so 
und serious, so 
from anything 
that I feel 
ed to assume 
1¢ know ledge 
ugh to weieht this 
ling article with 
ng ballast of 
matter. Whi 
I? Thou 
ds of people write 
t abstruser mat 
art, for instance 
vhich they know 
tely less than an 
st knows about en 
ering, and they 
ie to come. off 
éclat. Why 
we not have the eredit o! 
ne those great hulking locks 
small and humiliated It would 
ve difficult. They really lack the 
ents of simplicity and quiet that 
‘the locks on the upper Thames 
re are no flowers, no ginger-beer, 
ending reeds or waving willows, 
free gush of water here and there 
tween the leaky wood-work, that 
such an air of picturesqueness 
fine old river lock. These com 


‘ 
| 
a 
; 
10 
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We own to being impressed, even dazed, 
by these splendid examples of Dutch en 
gineering skill, to 
andenterprise. And now we will pass out 
on tothe broad swash of the rolling Zui 
der Zee 
ordinary reader be inclined to think light 
ly of that sea, which has been so often com 


It is more in our line. 


pared to the ambitious draught of a thirsty 
Dutchman, Twill merely remark at the out 
t that there 


set —at the first billow,in fact 
was the prospect of a long eight hours’ 
journey before us. | do not wish to say 


anything more disrespectful to this bit of 


water than that it looks for all the world | 


like a temporary inundation on a 
scale. The very distant spires and trees, 
Yisihe above the level lines of dikes, seebi 
to be, and in many instances are, in faet, 
below the water-level; and when 
in near 


we ran 
to land now and then, the chim 
neys and weather-cocks, and the tops of 
the willow-trees just peering over the rim 
of the dikes, gave one a very uncomfort 


able feeling. as if they must, according to | 


every rule of perspective, be about twenty 
feet under water. We not many 
passengers that day, and without any dis 
respect to the few, they were not interest 
ing from the point of view of the seeker 
after types of costume or character. The 
partial exception was an old Jady with 
the close-fitting gold helmet of Friesland 

the only remnant of the national dress 
to which she had clung. The rest of the 
dress was strictly non-committal, so far 
as period, country, and fashion were con 
cerned: exeept the bonnet. 


were 


That was a 
At the risk 
of being thought rude, it was important 
to find out all about that bonnet—and 
unless one did stare that was impossible. 
It had a singular fascination about it, 
not 


thing to make angels weep. 


because of its Own merits, but sim 


ply on account of its comical anachro- 


nism. 
solid golden helmet with rosettes of gold 


filigree at each temple, and over this a | 


cap of Brussels lace with flowing lappets, 


and perched high on this arrangement | 


was this Paris bonnet of the fashion of a 
few years ago, brave with mauve ribbon 
and artificial flowers. She was a dear, 
motherly old lady, with a sad, benevolent 
face; but. for all that, as she leaned over 
the vessel's side, contemplating the distant 
shore and coming mal de mer, every rib 
bon of that wondrous bonnet streaming 
in the breeze, she was a picture. 
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nothing of courage 


Lest the 


large | 


| barrassing. 


It was a weird combination, that | 


| flooring. 


And | 


even when the inevitable 
seasickness proved too 
she sat with the steward’s we: 
of faience on her knee, the 1 

waving over the golden hes 


was still a picture, but not 


pose. Sadly devoid of advent 
day. We only touched at 


grass-growh towns, and we 
note in the brief period it too} 
take on the few passengers 
when we landed at our final ¢ 
lingen, and we had still to go « 
warden by train. 

The 
town, and as our was 
the new order of things, he « 
small boy with a pair of enorm 
bots to lead the way, and as a furt 
upon him, he was given a whit 
ing bag, slung over his back, so 
should not lose sight of him ir 
ening gloom. 


station was across. thi 


Small need of the 
sight (and clang) of his wooden 
would be sufficient guiding. Ho 
speed, that small boy, through 
alleys, over narrow canal footwa 
Jacob wheezing after him, and 
Jacob! It was a good half-how 
with a few narrow eseapes of gettis 
board How 
and cheery the railway station refres 
ment-room seemed after the g@loon 
cold drizzle of out-doors! 
refreshment-room in a Duteh station 
thing so different from similar alfa 


into dock or canal. 


; most railways that it is almost worthy 


description, They are roomy and bi 
and clean, but the space given to the sali 
and consumption of refreshments is some 
what restricted, and the choice of things 
to sustain and refresh is to a stranger en 
The pappy bun, like « 
half, and sandwiched with beet 
ham, cheese, and sausage, is ever to t 
But the ap 
petite in search of other luxuries will find 
more to bewilder than to tempt in the «a 
ray of slabs and wedges of materia 
look like bits of tessellated pavement of 
simple and severe pattern, Someti 
this is a section of sausage; sometimes 1! 
is a sort of sweet stuff; again it Is a kind 


cut in 


fore, safe and good enough. 


| of flat cake; but in nearly every case the 


ambition is to get it as crisp, hard. and 
dotty as the remains of a Roman villa 


Tea and coffee are always there, 
and always good, besides a large assort 
ment of most sorts of beverages. Tir 


‘ 
: 
| 
: 
| 
— 
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nan dispenser of these wood 


ike most of the modern lan 
Knelish so very well that she 


petites past the blandishments of the sta 
tion refreshment counter, the cozy dining 
room, bright fire, and the pretty little din 


FRISIAN FISHER GIRI 


‘d to be an English girl in faney 
with that gold head-gear. 
vas a short run to Leeuwarden, and 
soon were kindly welcomed (also in 
English) by the host of its Doelen 
As we had nursed our wolfish ap- 


ner came to our eyes and appetites like a 
grateful balm. And when, over coffee 
and cigars, the landlord came in. with 
that very week's Puneh, Graphic, and 
Tilustrated News, we began to remember 
that before starting something was said 
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BUYING 


hy the then eroaking but now beaming 
Jacob about being prepared to rough it” 
up in Friesland 

* Why, vou solemn old bird of ill omen, 
what did you expect us to want ? Do you 
call this rough? Was not the Burgundy 
like a solution of a rosy sunset in June?” 

‘Well, ves, I dinks she 
the faithful one, afte 


assented 
ra momentary strug 
vle with the question. ‘You see dot op 


in dese old towns dey get some such old 


wine dot she don’t get down in blaces like | 


Amsterdam very often 
And how about cigars 7” 


Oh, de best cigars too you get here.” 
\nd cotfee and tea?” 


*Yes—oh, de virst-rate tea and coffee,” 
That is not much like roughing it, 
ob.” 

Vell, vou see, dot depend on what 
you pe ‘eustomed to. Some 


gentlemens 
I drafels wi 


z dey like to vloat about in kon 
dolas in Veniee, and some like de sehnow 
moundain -dops in Seliwizzerland ; 


some 
like de pieksher-kallery in Florence, and 
so on. Dem sort of gentiemens call dis 


| modernized, flourishing sort of 
| The inhabitants evidently prefer a s 


COSTUMES 


op here ‘rofling it.) Sure. 
know. But vou will zee to-morr 
On the morrow the dear old 
posed to “rough it” by getting a 
and driving a few miles out of 
show us a fine old ehateau. TT] 
ship we agreed to without a murniu 
beforehand why not drive all 04 
up and down and around ge 
We could then judge if it were 
more careful investigation on foot 
Leeuwarden is not at all one of 


| called ** dead cities of the Zuider Ze 


the contrary, it is a very lively 


re 


did Parisian-looking new store, with 
expanse of plate-glass, and a good!) 
of jewelry, confectionery, or drapes 
the small but picturesque show-\ 

of the olden time. <A good idea « 
ease and wealth of an old Duteh cit 
be formed from the number and may 
cence of the goldsmiths’ and pastry-co 
shops, and in Leeuwarden they a 
plentiful as gin-palaces and pawnbro 


wee 
| 
; 
i\ 
ers 
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In facet, these 


of Frisian thrift were so numer 


iarterof London. 


erpowerlng that we fled for re 
one poor little part of the town 
Petticoat Lane” of 
There were the 


vn a very 
it we turned, 
as of shops that abound in such 
of marine stores, 
es, refreshments, rattle-trappery, 
in its more respectable form, 
might be called bric-ai-brac of 
We halted before a bet 


There were 


kind, 
if this sort of place 
ndieations of nice bits of old blue 
black old indigo tint 


and 


far shadows of the back shop Was 


strong suspicion of some interesting old 


Old brass things seemed to be 


air, and things that looked like 
vood old wood-earving peeped out 


among the ruck of the common 


rom 


LEEUWARDEN 


IN HOLLAND 


it had 
premature state of dilapidation 


modern that. because 
come toa 
tried to pass itself off as an honest article 
even as eood bric-a-brae of a 


We found on near 


er inspection but very few really 


le or 
respectable ancestry 
tenipt 
ine things, and we also found, as usual 
that the frowzy woman in charge did not 
know their prices, She soon sent a fleet 
footed Little 
band. who returned as fast as his legs could 
dn at 


maiden in search of the hus 


Carry high state of excitement 
and for bargain "Only a 
pound” (he could speak a little English) 
seemed to be the smallest price he could 
think of and for things not worth more 
than a florin 
tv well raked over by the keen hunters 
Amsterdam the Duteh 


towns, and as in the larger towns we had 


The ground had been pret 


from and larger 


found the same things cheaper. not to say 


GOSSIP 


‘ 
‘ 
ertall 
the 1 
sive 
iil 
\ 
K 
} 
4 LY Wiad 
MAA A 
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better, we were not recklessly lavish with 


our pounds 


When. the 


down a little he began to listen to his wife's 


excited 


mild hints to abate 


at 
the 
pound, ane 


that 


SOOT 


florin 


th: 


il 


stuffy 


little shop. 


husband 


ad 


cooled 


extravagant 
Delft-ware. 


value attached 
The Delft imitat 


She had nervously 
followed at his heels, evidently appalled 


took 


the awful sums he was asking 


Very 


the place of the 
1 he was glad to sell even at 


He hada few articles of old Frisian 


costume that we took at about twice the 


value. 


that lane! 


But, oh, the 


wild 


exe 


itement in 


Our chariot had gone on to 


the end, where it cot wide enough to let 
other things pass, and we walked on, head 


ed by Jacob bearing the bundles 


It was 


not enough for them to stand in the door 


wavs and beckon to us. 


Some 


got into 


the roadway and tried to sell us every sort 


of thing the street dealt 1 


bedsteads 


lo 


smoked 


eels, 


It 


from carved 


was that 


chariot and pair, and Jaeob with diamond 
pin bearing away the plunder, that made 
the frenzy what it was 


There were a few side veins to this one 


poor artery of poverty. 


them as 


swarming 


we 


passed 


with 


We clanced down 
They 


children 


Wwe 


» 


‘re mostly 
tween the 


windows of the houses were stretched lines 


of clothes out to dry . 


the 
the narrow 


it ar 


way: 


made 


they were flapping 
a dusky crove of 
and these were not the 


balmy odors of an orange grove wafting 


as We 


passed by them. 


in these 


poor streets we saw fleeting glimpses of 


working- women scavenging, hanging Gut 


clothes, huckstering, and all wearing 
ver head-gear, and some with golden 


haments: 


sil 


or 


they looked like great metallic 


headed beetles flitting about in the dusky 


shadows. 


We tried another little old shop down 
by the water's edge. 


fancy prices. 


It was the same tale 
few things worth having, and those at 


(Five pounds fora fly-speck- 


edoldengraving with aworm-eaten frame! 
Jacob translated for the ferrety old dame: 
“She zay he is very searce, almost never 


now 


now but she 


dot picksher 


nobody has 
We did not rob her of it. 


rot “im 


They were of little or no profit to either of 
Still, there 
was always the chance of a stray bit of 


us, these 


LPOOK 


“lemon, or** 


quest! 


*eolor’ 


bric a brace 


some 


hunts. 


bit 


of 


sang de boeuf” crackle. 


izure.”” or 


Vain 
it was not worth the soiled gloves 
one got in turning over the grimy rub 
bish. 

We found all through Holland 2 most 


nese ware were valued far mx 

originals, while for old Delft 

Biblical subjects, or with thi 

Months” or the ** Seasons,’ 

be no sum thought too much to 
I remember seeing a rather 


old jars in the windows of 4 
modern furniture shop; they wi 


ally LOK 


* Hawthorne” pattern, 


ask the 


Were 


price. 
they 


a Dutch imitation 


We 


They were no 
already 


sold 


“Then why in the window 


attract 


customers.” 


“But w 


sense of attracting customers 


if they 


sell 


wont 


them J 


translating back and forth, and 
ting personally hot and resentfu 
yond our sentiments in the matt: 


idea of the shop-man seemed to be | 
customer for the vases, finding 
for sale, would then in desperat 


veneered wardrobes, four post. beds 


and kite 


‘hen chairs ! 


Whether 


paid him in any way we did not 
I know that we did net p 
For their own personal tastes 
knowing Dutch collectors only 
keep the very fine wee bits of delicat 


know. 


of that 


is almost 
enshrine 


‘sky after rain” 
the white of that soft ° 


unique. 
in 


tint 


) 


“ereamy” ton 


These little bits li 
morocco cases. velyet 


and it is the correct thing to hold « 


breath when tne case is op ned, for ft 


accidents. 


are so different from the ordinary 1 


blue and 
er kinda 


white 
Imost. 


These littl 


PLleces 


Ti is not only in paste and 
or that these little jewel-cased spe 


were not done by the workmen ins 


factory, but by the court painter o 


great pri 


nce. 


the art itself is of anot 
It is more individual, and 
not so conventional. 


I might be inclined to apologize for t) 
blue and white digression were it not 


the fact that this particular craze is so 
much a thing of Holland, that it mig 


most be called part of its history 
many of the lueky ones went bric-a 


hunting in the Netherlands with ex: 
ing good ** finds” 


' 
ago. 


a dozen or 
And how many of the simp! 


two 


faith go in these later days and come 
wiser and sadder from the quest! 


not say, 


party 


“alas!” as I belong to nei 


ol 


‘ 
me 
| 
| 
rat 
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AN OLD GATEWAY 


We did not see much to impress us in | 


the way of architecture as we drove about 
Leeuwarden. There were some superior 
modern houses—large club-house-looking 
places —and notable government build- 
Plate-glass and stone or stucco 
seemed the correct idea. The streets were 
vide and well paved—the boulevard had 
triumphed over the canal-—and the gay 
Mansard roof was crowding out the old 
Dutch gable. There was a town-hall 
more or less interesting. The style was 
French of the rococo period; it had mere 
lv a slight Duteh aecent. There was a 
fine prison* too, that they were very 


rhis was the “ Chancellerie,” built in 1504 


vain of; it was supposed to be rather a 
favor to be loeked up in it—according to 
Jacob. 

The costumes were not remarkable ex 
cept the golden head-gear of the women 
The Frisian women are ‘generally very 
handsome, especially about Leeuwarden 
The men were fine, sturdy, frank, kindly 
fellows, and every one seemed happy and 
good-tempered. 

It was all delightful and bright, but 
when one expects to rough it, this degree 
of stvle and comfort bores one, and sends 
him in search of the unpleasant. Per 
haps the country on the way to Jacob's 
famous ** chateau” would be more to our 
taste. The first impressions of the coun 


mith, 
| 
f 
A 
ig 
= 
0 
ase 


well paved long, level stretch of road 


were that it had never Jost any. spare 
time or ground in trying to be pietur 
esque There were none of the little ae 
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it on either side of the 


side the road were willows 
planted with all the uniforn 
company Ine telegraph poles 
rows of trees ran the green1 


fringed ditches. There are vey 
or hedges in any part 
Now and again we 
to a tall gate just 
wooden bridge eross)) 
moat. The Cate 
continued on eithe 
bridge by fence or 
thing but itself abo 
Beyond the gate would 
ing farmstead, bright,oy 
evidently reeking wit] 
tv. The little green du 
moat would encirel 
and belongings: a sweet 
ful litthe wooden sunny 
would perch prettily overt 
dant 


often in 
ernoon 


rustics 


koeeken 


rheumatism 


ho terrors 


them. Ido: 


to be tho lg 


verse, but | 


say that 


ia) therein in tea 


few miles of t] 


calm delighits. t 


gan to pa ls 
ly. Thisw 
the kind of t 
delightful 


was, that wi 


CHURCH AT ZWOLLt 


eidents of hill, dale. or stream to mar its 


far-stretching simplicity Fat blaek and 


white eows, and drowsy pale-eyved sheep, 
thin of | 


e and long of tail, but heavy and 


white in fleece. were pasturing in rich, fat, 


lush meadows as far as the eve could see 

so far into the dim horizon that where the 
skv mingled its haze with the haze of the 
distant fields, it was ditheult to sav where 
white dots of kine left off and the little 
cloudlets of the sky began. On 


either 


so. far to 


When may 


look forward 
some interest 


a re 


discomfort 
a little acute misery would be 


of prosperity 


eae 


MOVING pul oran 


as hot 


** Jacob, awake! Where 7s this chateau 


In a few moments we actually went 


gventle hill, an elevation of about two 


tothe hundred. It was something to \ 


one up in Holland. And soon the chs 
came upon us with so delightful a sur 
that we accepted without a murmin 


promise of a charming visit, and a furt 


dose of unmixed pleasure. 
It was indeed a fine old place 


rs we 
| | || wis 
| ( | | 


rchitecture were somewhat mix 

ida small portion of fifteenth 

nd then it was added to largely 

1 the seventeenth, and tinkered 

nd there in the eighteenth, and 

ide nonsensical ina few spots in 
nineteenth: but these bad places 

ind not prominent, mostly show 
door decoration in a few rooms. 

isa fine wide moat all round, and 
there steps leading to the water, 

stained gray stone wall, a stately 
rateway, stone seats on either side, 
tall, shadowing trees within and 
the grounds, and—delight of de 
isto the country round, far beyond the 
itself—there was a tall rock-work 
tain.of the kind that one so tepidly ad 
the Bois de Boulogne. The rock- 
is of stueco or cement, sea-shells 
unmed into it, ferns were coaxed to 

wy over it, and when the water had 
pumped up from the moat to a reser 
‘over the gateway, so as to get a fall, 
id then turned on, the effeet was a thing 
oy to all beholders. The beaming old 
misekeeper was so bent on showing us 
eascade that it would have 
low if we had not patiently wateh 
e exhibition tothe end. It took only 

i! ten minutes to empty the cistern 


been a 


‘lieve Was no surprise or variety in the 
only a steady dribble over the 
We applaud 


to please the good dame, 


splay, 


ster ks 


t did not ery encore, as we 
shthave had to pump. It 

is painfully funny, too, to 
see this shoddy roek-work ex 
rescence marring the whole 
of that grand old court 
vardand house. Why could 
ve not speak boldly out, and 
sav.’ Good vrouw, this base 
iposture is an eye-sore and 
ichildish fraud,and vou may 
say so to your good masters” / 
We smiled so unreservedly, 
owever, Instead of saving 
vthing of the kind, that 

doubt we shall be spoken 
of as two strange gentlemen 
om the far Americas, who 
cane all across the ocean on 
purpose to admire that cas 
The old house itself, 

thout having any real re 
smblanee, somehow remind- 
ed us of Haddon Hall. Of 
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| 


It 


longs to three bachelor brothers living in 


course it is in better preservation 


as a re 


Leeuwarden, who use it 


sometimes tn turn, sometimes all 


treat, lo 
Each has his own suite of rooms 
They 


share the revenues and pay the expenses 


gether 
and they all enjoy it in common 
Sometimes the place would be 
filled the combined 
and the three hosts We were 
over the house unreserved] 


equally. 
nearly with friends 
shown all 
Three 
furnished rooms were shown, and on the 
floors and shelves were piles of fragrant 
each 
There 


was the separate smoking-room of each 


apples and pears equally divided 
brother his room and his fruit 
and the ereat general smoking room, and 
the billiard and card room of all, besides 
The dining-room was very perfect: high 
dado of oak panelling, walls covered with 
warm old golden Spanish leather, old 
oaken cabinets, some very finely carved 
one of fifteenth 
but mostly of seventeenth 


Some really good pictures 


We rk 


or two Century 


portraits of the leading 
members of the family for 


generations One 


many 


STREFT URCHIN 


- 

— 

| 
| Its 
7 

Gs 

> 
| 
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large picture was a view of the house 
when it was in its prime There was the 
grand old court-yard dong before the sham 
fountain There were cavaliers with 
broidered cloaks. butf boots laced doublets 


BEDROOM IN) THE 


aud jewelled rapiers ; ladies with those 
wondrous satin gowns and Flemish ruffs 
that Terburgh knew so well how to paint; 
ehildren with bunehed-out gowns. that 
came down to the rosettes of their em 
broidered butf shoes; a great reeal-look 
ing ark of a high-hung, painted-panelled 
coach, drawn by four dappled steeds 

these and all the surroundings of by 
gone splendor were therein set forth. 
There was the same gateway, the same 
stone seats, the same steps leading to the 
moat Besides the pictures were brass 
sconces for candles, mirrors in’ ebony 
frames, and many plates of old Japanese 


blue and red ware—the in¢ 
the red like bulloek’s blood 
sign harmonized with flowe) 
The cabinets were carnish: 


beakers and flagons of o lass 


OLD CHATEAU, 


metals. The floor was of polished oak 


and the chimney-piece of carved oak 
tiles. One sees just such interiors ag 
andagain in Dutch pictures of the tim 
fact, we seemed to have walked bodily j 
a large picture. There was a mellow 
over all; even the light that filtered 
through parchment-colored stained ¢ 
seemed like the light in a De Hooge 
blacks were not the cold, harsh, eliil 
modern blacks, but deep and warm 
the lowest notes on an old chureh or: 
Every tint, every tone, was part of th 


ind 


pervading golden harmony! How fort 


nate, too, that no vulgar ambition to 
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alter had led any one of the past 
sto change the arrangement of 
How 
been born to this room, lived 
their lives, and left it as they 
it! May they rest peace 
heir tombs for that one virtue 


ling in this one room! 


common smoking - room were 
irate racks of long clay and other 
~ three large jars of tobacco, and each 
tendant display of ash trays and 
is. Three sets of spirit bottles and 
isses, and three groups of tank 
sand mugs, were in three corner cup 
What festive times they must 
id,and still have now and then, 
s worthy trio! 
re shown an old panelled bed- 
ith the bed set in an alcove. There 
en no ve-arrangement here either: 
thing was of two hundred years ago 
way of furniture. There was no 
e» or moth, or rust, or dust, to mark 
passing vears. The high earven chim 
place Was as well kept; the brass fire 
vs and the tongs and shovel shone like 
We were left a long time in it to 
would 


= 


velyes to make sketches, and 
ily have staid longer. 
\We mounted the turret stair to the roof 
the old part, to get a view of the coun- 
y. It lay beneath us like a faintly tint 
fold map. Far in the distance was a 
unt streak of the Zuider Zee, and all be 
een were long straight lines of glim 
¢ canals and rivers. Little clusters 
f green trees, where toy-like spires peep- 
ed out, told where the little villages were 
estled away. Little people and horses 
iwling along the straight interminable 
ads looked like ants. But all was move 
vent, coming and going—no lonely or de- 
serted spot anywhere. In the black spots 
where the turf pits were, little figures were 
digging and cutting and wheeling away 
The innumerable tlocks and 
erds were ever shifting and creeping 


mad. 


ke 


about the flat wastes of green pasture. | 
Shepherds and cowherds and milkmaids | 
and other pastoral figures were plodding | 
picturesquely about in liberal proportions | 


to the cattle; and as all the little sounds 
from the tield labor came to us on the de- 
licious breeze, we could not repress a quiet 
grin at Jacob. We did not say, **Do you 


call this roughing it ?” but he knew what | 


we were thinking of. 
The old lady must have thought we had 
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come to spend the day, so long did we lin 
to 
things just to have another look. 


certain 
There 
Was perhaps just the ghost of a hint in the 
qoed rroews sugvestion that we would no 
doubt 
went. 
It the 
dow back place, that kitchen, as we 


ger, so often did we go back 


like to see the kitehen before 


‘B 


ho 


we 
v all means!” 
Was out-of 


COMMON, Way, 


soon found. was a roomy hall, opening 
onasunny garden, bright, sweet, and spot 
That, too, had been left anmodern 
Jan Steen or De Hooge might have 
sat down and painted the entire place, old 
lady and all, without finding asingle thing 


less. 


ized. 


to surprise him, except, perhaps a tiny lit 


tle sewing machine that looked homesick 
and lonely in a corner. No deseription 
without the actual color can do full justices 
to the perfect harmony of form and tone 
in this quiet arrangement in blueand white 
tiles, and gold, copper, and silver looking 
batterie de euisine. The ereat black leop 
ard of a eat uncoiled and stretched him 
self onthe ample cushion of the broad arm 
chair, and then rolling himself again inte 
a ball, took no further note of us. When 
we arrived we had evidently called the 
good dame away from peeling onions and 
reading the Bible. There were her spec 
the to the 
place: there was the knife between the 


tacles between leaves mark 


coats‘of the onion. Overall, like incense, 
seemed a mingled aroma of sweet peace, 
virtue, piety, and savory stew. She was 
glowingly proud of her kitchen. It was 
broad and ample and capable. She had 
shown us the rest of the chateau with a 
sense of being a belonging of the place, 
but this was her very own domain, and 
the rest of the house and grounds, even 
the cascade, was nothing to it in her eyes. 

We wrote our names and addresses in 
the visitors’ book, and if Jacob had been 
telling that dear old lady that we were 
Brazilians, he should have arranged with 
us accordingly. 


Back again by another road to town 

It might, however, have been the same one 

over again, so much did they resemble 

each other in placid uniformity of gener 

al features, 

| Ifthose favored mortals who pride them 
selves on perfect regularity of their facial 
lines could only for once see how much 
they often resemble the monotonously per 
fect landscape in want of interest, they 
| would court some happy aecident in ordes 


to give their mask the charm of variety 


: 
‘ 
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ind expression [know of one fine Greek 
visaged vouth who was immensely im 
proved by the slight welt of asabre cut on 
one cheek, just in the right place, and not 
overdone Since then neither himself 
nor lis fond family would have the cheek 
fair and unsearred again for anything 
not that it showed well as a mark of valor 

he did not need tht but for mere pie 
torial advantages There are certain an 
iquities in Leeuwarden well worth see 


ing: among others. the surviving tower 
of the old Chureh of St. Vitus. All the 
rest of the onee tine building is level with 
the ground The tower is of brick and 


stone work, early fifteenth century. Judg 
ing by this fragment, the design of the 
rest must have been very rich and ornate. 
t seems that the sea once came up to the 
very water-gates of the churceh—centuries 
Ago according to old charts and docu 
ments: but the gates are dust, and the sea 
iS miles away, across the far-stretehing 
meadows, behind the high-banked dikes. 
There was an old Frisian chureh here on 
this spot long before the one was built to 
whieh the crumbling tower belonged. 
fact, Frieshind reaches back into remote 
antiquity, it having been, so to say, dis 
covered by a certain Friso, seeking peace 
ind relief from roval family disputes in 
the Kast somewhere about two centuries 
before the Christian era. He and his 
followers settled hereabouts, and gave 
the land the name it now bears. They 
built a temple to the worship of Stavo—or 
Jupiter—and the place was long called 
Stavora, now Stavoren Friso’s two bro 
thers, Brunoand Saxo, went further afield, 
and founded what are now Brunswick and 
Saxony. But we will not digress. We 
merely mention these widely known facts 
to show that Friesland ts not a place of last 
week, and that probably on this very spot, 
sacred to St. Vitus, there had been a few 
pagan altars, and then a remotely ear 
ly Christian church or two, and then the 
series belonging to this leaning tower of 
brick, whieh, by-the-way, parted from its 
main body in 1500 —as it were, only the 
day before vesterday. Friesland ealls it 


] 
| 


f * Free Friesland” even to this day. 
It has never been very thoroughly mixed 
up and incorporated with Holland. The 
race type is quite different frora that of 
North Holland, and the lancuage is still 
a Weariness to the other Dutchmen. We 
found many Frieslanders who spoke ex- 
‘ellent English. They take to it as the 


Amsterdam people do to 
those of the Hague to Fre 1 
of Rotterdam to English ava 
But we seem to have forg 
er, through ** dropping into 
Mr. Wege. We tried the 
Jacob on the subject. ‘*Ho 
I should dot she is oft 
vears. Maybe more, | 
Dis womans here she say shi 
tower when “er grandmoder 
oirl.”  ** [twas lone before tha 
den, dot’s what [ said to he 
be tree honderd, perhaps 
Jacob always had a very elas 
knowledge, that obligingly stret 
to the full extent of any possi 
we thought it might be of ints 
the inside of this tower, he secur 
and eager boy who delegated a 
to bring the entire family w 
kevs in charge. We did not 
much of interest on the main 
place seemed to be the chosen re) 
of all the ladders trucks 
wheelbarrows of the neighborhoo 
top story, where the view” was to 
must be attained by a series of t 


ders, and they were in such nu 
about the place that it was Citic 
dim cobwebby obscurity to get start 
the ones.  Jaeob, havine eo, 
a marked antipathy to the small 
ing boy, chose his own ladder, and 
ed up after lim, to find ourselves 
somewhere beneath the rafters, ar 
spiders, against a blank wall, it se: 
the gloom. So we came down again 
the boy got rated for leading us a 
Then arose the question, What sho 
we see, after all, if we did go to the to} 
Well, we should see the new prisol 
the old prison, and the new boulevia 
where the old ramparts used to by 
where the old gates used to be befor 
were pulled down, anda lot more exciti 
things. It was tempting, but the s) 
webs were not; so we took the thing 
granted, and went forth into the air 
The small boy received his modest ni 
gratuity with noisy derision, and 
thereupon denounced by Jacob as 
honor to his parents; he was then cut! 
by the various owners of the keys of | 
tower. He retired from the scene in t 
accompanied by the sympathizing 
cirl, to be consoled, and to divide the 
ceeds. The final settlement with th: 
tire family of key-holders was not ett 


we 
— 
— 
| 
1 
d 
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ich lively 
e strife, 
of 


came to 


wrangling We 
and took notes of the 
vrouping from afar 
us, reporting damages 


ects 


if under sixpence, and vowing 


MGHTEOUS 


er to revisit the scene of extortion so 
is he lives. He ealled them very se 

names in various languages, and even 
disparaginely of the tower 

the effeets of oblique prejudices! 


Such 
And 
after all, our dusty grope up those lad 
and our sudden introduction to the 


lers and bats, were the only moments 
approach to roughing it” that we 
encountered in Friesland. The little 
tercation with the key-keepers was Ja 
rsownalfair. He fairly trembled with 
lignation, and found it diffieult to be 
ne calm again. We merely shook with 
iment, and returned 
vreat ditficulty. 


to seriousness 


lie next day we discovered some very 
sting old Frisian houses after a little 
ch. There was one that had evident 
en an old book printer's and binder’s, 
symbols of the craft were sculp 
{on a fine old stone tablet over the 
The costumes and appliances indi 
ithe middle of the seventeenth cen 


WRATIL OF 


HOLLAND. 


tury as the period which claimed this fine 
old specimen Many of these old tablet 


are painted in lively colors over the cary 


S 


ing, and some of them have bits of gildi 
| Where escutcheons an 


darms They 


TACOB 


all have more or less a certain charm of 
decorative etfeet besides their historical in 
terest. 


Itisa fashion that in this wsthet 
ic age is sure to revive, with good etfeet 
as our habitations become more suggestive 
of an art-loving people, and less like great 
dull boxes of unlovels brick and mud 
ple stucco Havard, who has written se 
much and so well of the Netherlands of to 
dav, always has a kindly 


thie 
creeping 
in in Holland; he always speaks of the 
délicieuses 


ad for 


new stvle of architecture he saw 


maisonettes 
quettes, piinpantes 

they remind him of 
town: 


riantes. co 
perhaps because 
a Frenel: provineial 
but as every one is not so enamored 
of that kind of thing as he is, one does not 
always quite agree with him However, 
the maisonnettes 


are such 
numbers, and 


the iconoclastie spirit is SO 
ruthless among the Duteh, that if one cares 
to see the few relies of past architecture 
still remaining, | 


about it 


1e had better be quick 


as they are fast disappearing. 


pte 
me 
‘ 
{ 
is 
t 
d 
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Hearing much of thetown of Zwolleand and the good but unheard. 
its many things of interest, we next turned ignorantly passed aside, ex) 
oursteps in that direction, innocently pass- time only can teach one by 


ing by places far better for us, as it afters only knew better when too lat: 


FRISIAN GIRL AND BABY. 


ward turned out—Hindeloopen, Stavoren, | from Leeuwarden to Zwolle is not a very 
and the island of Urk. One generally is | cheering thing by rail. The country 
obliged to go to a country two or three | traversed is for the most part a desolati 
times in order to know exactly where the | stretch of low swampy bog; it is not 
places are that he wishes to see. We were | actly a waste, as they get tons of peat 
told that, if we missed all else, we should | turfthere. There are endless planta 
see Zwolle, but no one mentioned Kampen, | of stunted pines and dwarf  beec! 
near by, and much better, so others say | puny birch, and fringes of sickly 
now. Of course if one’s time has a certain | and trembling little aspens, trenches f) 
limit, only a certain number of places can | with rich black stagnant water, showi 
be seen, and if the vaunted towns fall flat, | beneath the green slime upon it, her 


‘ 
: 
ar 
| 
tag 
| 
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rich black or brown earth with a 


nkling of 


sand dusted upon it 


Vas side station occurred, 


on this plain, it would be a 


pt place. 


The roads le iding toand 


vould be high and broad and solid 
, in fact, the 


soppy 


dikes between the 


plantations The wood 


it farmers lived back upon these 


son higher grounds, and were rich 


tle 


sperous, like most people in Fries 


At the stations were great piles of 


nd fagots, and vans full of the fat 


of the back 


lands. There was no 


inusual to note at these Wa side 


) 


icter 


ig-places in the way of costume or 


everything was serious and 
uninteresting. We had 

of time to observe as we stopped at 
little place, and there we would wait, 
ack and shunt and change, and toot 
ns and let off steam, and dawdle, as if 
ere merely trying to kill time. It was 
v night-fall as we ran into Zwolle, 
Val ps and ditehes and desolation fol 
igus tothe very gates. One moment 
vorld seemed a weedy, frog-haunted 

and the very next we ran into the 


and 


the transition. 


of a gas-lighted station, thankful 


The omnibus soon elat 


lus over the stone-paved streets, past 


idowy, towering ** 


croote kerke,” and 


ded us at a very old inn, that seemed 


fering the first pangs of being galvan 


| back to life and modernity. I wish 


LXVI 


No 


394 


34 


they would let the outer she I] alone, and 
only modernize Som of the adjunets of 
ilization within a litthe more. Just as the 
hardy traveller fared two hundred years 

so do vou fare to-day at certain old 
inns —thre JOVS, the comforts, the disagree 
ables, are just about the same The only 
thing almost universally added is a bill 
iard table in the dining room Travellers 
are fewer than in the prosperous old day S. 
and the well-to-do retired merchants come 
in to smoke and play The commercial 
voyager likes to smoke and play The 
diners are fewer and fewer and when they 
come they aN take a side table and the 
smoke of many pipes and cigars. They 
must take the chance of the butt of a cue 
helping down the bite or sup,” and when 
the long- legged man leans far across the 


table, and counterpoises the action by a 


| backward stretch of boot-heel, then must 


the diners also have a certain care against 


| tilting the head to meet it as they lean back 


to drain the goblet As the aleoved bed in 
our large oak-panelled room was @ mere 
detail not to be observed, we had our din 
ner to ourselves, and then sallied forth into 
the streets. We walked round the silent, 
shadowy old church, peering into a few 
of the little open shops about the square 
There were now and then a few bits of 
‘eurios” left behind by the sharp Amster 
dam dealer, almost, but not quite, eood 
enough to want mostly patehed and 
mended things, and others past mending 
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OLD KOSTER PREPARI 


wood little figures, but without heads, or 
hands, or feet, good little cups with a 
piece out, and the saucer a mismateh, good 
little vases without covers, and little cov 
ers Without vases, and dull marks of cem 
ent painted over to hide breaks, and get 


ting vellow and showing worse than be 


fore, about the lot more or less. ** Five 
florins only: if it had not this or that, it 
would be fifty.” Nothing to buy, and un 


wasted cash “* burning holes in our pock 
ets.” Why is it that people wl buy 
things abroad that they would not look at 
in London, and then go dragging them 
about the Continent with minds absorbed 
in their preservation 

The principal street of Zwolle was a 
large well-lighted wide thoroughfare with 
plate elass windowed shops, and here too 
the goldsmith and the sweetmeat shops 
flourished apace. And here too was the 
solution of a certain mystery—** What be 
comes of all the veneered furniture and 
the arsenic wall-papers with wreaths of 
cabbage-roses, and the rugs with chromy 
landscapes, and life-sized poodles 7 Who 


were now buying the serolly chitf 
and the green rep parlor stutes 
they were in piles. The artist 
had not atfeeted Zwolle. Not 

hint of Morris, or Minton, or Fast! 
any single thing in sight. The s 
mirrors with curly gold frames sec 

be enormous. Chromos were every 
Crowds were about shop windows loo 
at chromos and colored photos: cro 
were walking in the middle of the 1 
wayv—merry and well-tempered—no 
creature without a pipe or cigar; 
saw no interesting costume. 

The next day we went to see t] 
church. We found it very vast and 
and dampish. There were some 
pews, and a rather fine pulpit. W 
shown the raom in which the mia 
ceremonies are conducted —a very tin 
room indeed, with furniture of early 
century. We were then taken to the « 
to see some carved stone-work, but 
found something else of more interes! 
us. There had the koster establis 
sort of furnace-room, where he disp 
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ARTIST STROLLS IN HOLLAND 


at charcoal to put in the little and locally 1 ne mere 
rs still used by all womenkind | there was a large, i rambling 
irches. ment of savage ic (Borneo 
wh do you put in fora penny abouts): it was made of bamboo an 
mes. if the sermon is going to and when one thumped on it vi 
e give good measure, but if it is enough with a large elub, it gave 
ron we only vive just eho ih sounds to soothe the untutore d breast 
Che old boy spoke English ) to the ordinary ear was enough to ih 
of a museum of antiquities, we duce a return to sav: "y The old lady 
lour way to it; but not so easily was willing lig with eue on 
per, The old lady had to be sent) it: but oh. that embalminyw smell! A fe 
dwide, Sheevidently had very minutes more and all would have been 
tors. and seemed lost in wonder that | over with us: a couple of 
The place was painfully clean: phor and a neat glass case, aco ipl Of tick 
s were as ehastly as Whitewash ets in Frisian and German, and we should 
ike them, and the boards seemed | have been added to that collection We 
iway under constant scrubbing; led the way out while consciousness still 
the long-pent-up agony of impris- d. 
nells that wafted by as the creaky ‘This smells something like a ce ad city, 
opened ! Wearied stutliness that | Jacob, just about here.” When we were 
jost enoueh toembalm the visitor if | a safe distance from the museum, so thiat 
inhaled long enough. The arsenic, we had courage to sniff, we said this. 


med to radiate from the mangy stutfed “Oh no.” said that worthy, seriously 

eats and other beasts. And ‘‘ wild- | ‘‘ Dose ‘dead city,’ she is very nice. You 

skey seemed to ooze from the bot will Zike dose city bot you got to go on 

pers and scorpions. — | need not say | de odder zide of de Zuider Zee. You must 

ve piloted that old lady at a lively go back to Amsterdam, and take de Noord 

wast those fearsome things, holding Holland Canal. Of course you cade cross, 

reath meanwhile. Then reaching | but dere is no boat; and it dakes long 
per room where there was nothing er,” ete. 

deadly than South-sea Island war Take us away, then; these places are 


nents and dresses, we asked for too good and tlourishing for the simple 


1c likes of is 


hie 


‘uities. They turned out to be t 
spear-heads of flint, and fragments The fi is, we had been spoiled for this 
Roman pottery, and crumbling bronze land of propriety and plenty by our pre 


ers, and ornaments gomge to dust. Vlous revel in the glowing quaintness of 


ese were the proceeds of local diggings, | the isle of Marken trip 
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Pty 


our nineteenth century is com 


monly esteemed a prosaic, a material, 


an unimaginative age. Compared with 
foregoing periods, it is called blind to 
beanty and careless of ideals Its amuse 


ments are frivolous or sordid, and what 
mental activity it spares from the making 
of money it devotes to science and not to 
art. These strictures—of which Mr. Rus 
kin has been the zolden-tongued but some 
What narrow-visioned preacher have cer 
tainly much truth to back them. But 
leaving out of sight many minor facts 
Which tell in the contrary direction, there 
Is one great Opposing fact of such impor 
tance that by itself alone it ealls for at 
least a partial reversal of the verdict we 
pass upon ourselves as children of a non 
artistic time. This fact is the place that 
music —most unpractical, most unprosaic, 
most ideal of the arts—has held in nine 
teenth-century life. 

Bach epoch of artistic production has its 
own peculiar form of art, most widely prac 
ticed and beloved because best able to ex 


press the ideals and the aspirations ¢ 


men by whom. it works. Poetry has 
more periods of flowering than an 
art because it is more versatile thar 
But weean point with decision to thy 
between Pericles and Attalus as the 
est epoch of the seulptor’s art, and 
fifteenth and its two succeeding centu 
as the ereatest age of painting \nid 
quite the same way—with, if anytl 
even greater strictness of limitation 
can point to our own as the age of 1 
Before the davs of Glueck and Haydn 
sie was in a child-like, though not a c| 
ish, state of development. And _ it 
seem doubtful to-day whether ther 
come men after Beethoven and Wage: 
further develop either symphonie ot 
matie composition. It is these facts 
vive to the recent festivals at Bair 
significance and an interest: beyond 
which they possess as mere prominent 


temporary happenings or mere tributes 01 


admiration toa popular living artist. 
not anon-artistie world which has seen | 


We 


f that 
reed expression of the 


from small beginnings of both 


and dramatic forms in 


music 


non-artistic generation which 


thousands to Wagner isola 
Music is the cesthetic language 
and tl 


estivals and the dramas thi 


iv time has spoken 
re 


looked 


vill, it is very sure he 


by future generations as the 
ind most characteristic ava 
our century can show. And 


it must make them: interesting 
smusicians, but to every student 


tual developments. 


told tale of Wagner's life— that 
ily neglect, of following tierce 


of bitter struggle still-ex 
be 
sittle is practically over, in Ger 


i] —need not here repeated. 
Each year stragglers from 
hun 


cust 
ited camp come over by 

» the worship of the novel art, and 
ir 1ts echoes are spreading more 
veyond the borders of its father 
But a few years back it was called 
scormfully of the future. It 


Every young 


is a 
resent thing to-day 
in is tosome extent Wagner's schol 

fhe people are thrilled by and. re 

o his musie as they do to that of no 

nan. Itis clearer, more easily com 
ded 

ind sentiment, than the far simpler 

Older 

il to study it before comprehend 


But the voung gen 


more germane to the publie 
men 


of his predecessors. 


admiring 


thinks and feels and sees with 
er by instinct and not by etfort 
there eould) be, L think, no surer 


is the natural, direct, 
feel 
willful 


his art 


of his time and race—not a 


tricity, an abnormal development, 
ctive by its novelty, but destined to 
lily decline and leave no trace behind. 

as Wagner's outspoken conviction 
| the very first that his work would 
r be quite understood till he should 
theatre under his own control, and 
The 
nination to have such a stage was 
in days when the world thought 


according to his own ideas. 


overambitious in hoping even to see 
vorks on the repertories of existing 
What the achievement of 
implies is realized only if one knows 
opposition of every kind—the rage, 
scorn, the laughter, the abuse—with 
When, after 


His 


Cs 


‘h he then contended 
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enough 


of attraction. 
the 


a score of vears, his dream seemed like] 


wondered tha tit 


to be realized, many 
should seleet a remote negvleeted town like 
Baireuth for a still doubtful enterprise 


But Wagener never showed his judgment 


ind his artistic instinet with more cleat 
Hess Neither a smaller nor a larger 
more piace would have dor 
half so well Baireuth seems as if ce 
signed by history for his purpose: in a 
central situation et off the great high 
Way of casual travel large enough to 
accommodate his audiences, and stately 
enough to give his art a fittingly artistic 


background, vet small enough and dead 


to leave him and his theatre as 


the paramount, nay, the ¢ xelusive, sources 


There is nothing to offend 


Baireuth as the home of a 
great and splendid art; but there is mo 
art 
are to 


as the Master himself would sav, 


taste in 


thing lo compete with that to 


us forget whi we there interfere 
with the 
Stimmung appropriate to our pilgrimage 
of 


W hich, though 


20 0000 


Baireuth 
habitants, 
course, received its pre sent the 


When Kred 
married the Margrave of 


ISN a ¢ 
much older of 
last century, the sister of 
erick the Great 
Baireuth, the town rose to its greatest 
IMiportanee, and from: that riod date its 
chief features of interest—the long, rath 
Palace.” 


f the publhie buildings, the once Xquisite 


er solemn-looking ost 


but now deserted and shabby little rOCOCO 
theatre, and the summer chateaux outside 
the 


s1e 


aates the Eremitage and the Phanta 
which, set in their beautiful gardens, 
lovely 
Bal 
the 


wane, and for many years it had been to 


among the most fantastically 
But 
upon 


are 
eighteenth-century creations 


reuth’s Hiportance Was soon 


all intents and purposes shelved and for 
rotten by the world, when Wagner came 
the 
living art we 


most living centre of the 
Naturally 


modern 


to make it 
have he 
the of Bat 
reuther, whose civic pride and national 


Is patron salt the 
Importance and private revenues he has so 
ereatly helped the Mas 


ter’s theatre, but his home, built for him 


Here is not only 


by the King of Bavaria, and standing in a 
pleasant garden almost in the centre of the 
Here he 


not, it 


lives during the summer 
the 


town. 


months will be believed, in 


seclusion of strictly local erreles, but con 
stantly surrounded by a host of friends 
and disciples, and visited by troops of 
In the winter he 


COS 


curious pilgrims 


4 
—— - 
tu 
( 
thy 
il 
) | 
: 
+} 
3 
; 
on 
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ward hiite to 


icily or Venice 
But his head-quarters are at Baireuth 
Munieh, the scone of his. first complete 


suecess, having been almost ‘ ntirely 


ibandoned His house is built in the 


Renaissance style, square, and with little 
ornament save a large sgraffito painting 
by Robert Krausse over the doorway, sur 
mounted in its turn by the name of the 
la, Wahnfried. This, being free lv trans 
ed, means “peace from illusions” or 
‘aberrations.’ and ty pilies the rest which 
Wagner found when settled at jast in his 
own home near his own theatre, his bat 

l realized, The 
painting typifies hisart. In the centre is 
+} 


tles over and his dreams al 


i@ figure of Wotan. who personifies Ger 
man Mythology: on one side is Greek 
Tragedy, and on the other, Musie. To this 
croup looks up Siegfried as ty pical of the 
“art of the future,” whieh has resulted 
from a mingling of the old tragie art. of 
music, and of the national Invthology. 
everything connected with Waener’s life 
in Baireuth has been made to sugvest his 
work ina ce gree W hieh seems odd to peo 
ple less naive than these artistie Germans, 
more keenly alive to the ridiculous, and 
less blindly wrapped in their enthusiasms. 
His dogs are called Wotan, Freja, and 
Kricka His children, even, are named 
for his creations, the voungest being Siew 


fried. If ever a man is crushed beneath 


WAGNER'S HOM} 


the weight of a doubly suge 
nymue, it may well be you 
Wagner when he shall COTE 
tate! In his garden, whieh; 


AT BAIREUTH 


of the house to the little public p 
Master may be seen takine his 
constitutional in velvet dre 
cap, and passing up and down bet 
tomb, lettered With his own han 
he has already built. We are ren 
of Schliemann’s home in Athey 
Homeric frescoes, and the childres 
from heroes of the Tiad. 


Entering the house one finds 
hall running up to the roof, with ; 
ed frieze showing scenes from the AN 
lungen. Out of this hall opens 
square room containing the piano 
Many rOWS of book shelves, filled To 
greater part with works of Easter 
losophy,and with volumes relatine 
old German themes that Waene 
adapted to new purposes. Ina bay 
dow near the piano is the table at 
he sits when working. Here duri 
summer season live Wagener ay 
strangely constituted family —his 
Who is the daughter of the Abbé Lis 
her children by her divoreed hush 
Hans von Biilow, and Wagner's 
younger brood. Biilow’s children 
to adore the Master as much as di 


own, and to glory in his fame as tho 


‘ 
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egal share therein. His wife Wagener is hospitality itself when the 
Was she is familiarly, even Baireuth season is in progress, when he 
lv, ealled on every hand—1ts | 1s resting trom all labor save that attend 


looking woman of Italian 


ant upon the prod ition of his work 


Ev 


a fine face showing remains | ery night’ fis house is crowded with a 
vithful beauty. I have rarely motley assemblage of dignitaries, social, 
ore interesting and impressive political, literary, and musical and with 
oman: and while many who. strangers of all sorts and conditions from 
ener as an artist dislike him | every part of Germany and every country 
there seems to be but a single | of the world. There is often music to be 
admiration for his wife. She| heard. There 1s always lively talk of the 
\ extremely clever, extremely LOST variegated kind The absence of 
‘ted. and extremely artistic, but formality, the effusive gayvety of the Mas 
d with social charm and business | ter, and the kindly dignity of his wife put 
4 degree that has made her Wag the most insignificant at east It is nev 
t hand sinee the day of their) er in the least dificult to get an invita 
Many believe, indeed, that with- tion, provided one is an enthusiastic Wag 
energy and the passionate nerite, or even an earnest investigator 
er intractable artist would not and does not the mere fact of his presence 
have seen the realization of his in Baireuth imply that a visitor Is the 
\Waener excused himself for his | one thing or the other ¢ 
tit is said, by declaring that he Leaving the town we drive for a mile 


t do his work without her. And 
» peason seems to hold her excused 
eyes of her acquaintances. Liszt, 


retains his early enthusiasm for 
tand atfeetion for the man in spite 
omestic vagaries, 1s a frequent VIS 
Wahnfried. He is still a striking 
enerable figure, though 
eallantry manner 

of senile unctuousness with advan- 


his former 


of has got a 


years. ae long silvery hair was 
jcuous Wagner's loge the night 


rd Parsifal, and his appearance Was 
ved for with almost as muc th eager 
that of the man who was once his 
by Liszt 


tege, but is now ealled Master 
vell as others. 
\\ a 


Jjort and rather angular, though pow 


ener himself, as has been often told, 


by half a 
fe. 
and 


in build, scarcely passing 
shoulder of stately 
head is too large for his body, 


id the his Wi 
- features are roughly and strongly ir 
About the mouth there is a hint 
eakness—the weakness of a sensuous, 
artistic temperament. But in 
we all the indomitable 

of will that has fought his long 
and won his great And 
splendid brow and massive head are a 


rular. 


sionate, 
chin see 


success. 


home for the most versatile and 
intellect of our time. 
ne to his short stature, and want of 


of 


ce or repose of manner and ele 


. Wagner may disappoint one at first 


it. But his face is, I think, in wonder 
aceord with his character and genius. 


suburbs to the 
low elevation whieh is ned Wag 
theatre. The Little 
prettily planted, and a wide drive 


or more through pleasant 
thie 
hill 
sweeps up to the doors on either side the 
Across the to the meht 
as we approach is a restaurant, well ap 


slope al 


Is 


building. drive 


pointed, and eagerly patronized during the 
lone waits between the acts. The per 
formance of Parsifal began at four im 


the afternoon and lasted till a quarter to 
ten, but with two intermissions of near 
lv an hour eac h. During these 


in the garden or in the great 


swe 
walked about 


portico of the theatre, or renewed our 


strenoth in the restaurant until sammon 
ed to our seats DS the sound ot a couple of 
trumpets giving the notes of the ‘Grail 
Motive. MY Thus the strain, both physical 
and emotional, of the long, intense per 
formance is redt asia to a minimum, and 
one is as fresh and ap prec iative for the 
third act as for the first. 

* e iement of rea TAY 
possi Wish to = Ba Sol futu tin 
I will sav tl t ext ns of the .W/ jon 
season of We epeated in The 
performance lasted but on nstead of four, and 
was repeated many n nes. So there was nel 
ther overcrowding nor overcharging My compan 
ion and mvyselt we i verv large oom 
fronting on the market the tine old house 
of a certain Kaufmat For this room we 
paid ¥2 50 a day | 1 breakfast of bread 


was served 
charge ol 
Meals were 


smaller eat 


itter with col chocolate 


and tt 
in our 
twenty-five cent 


room < we Wished, at a 


s for the two porti ns 
- | not dear either at the hotels or at the 


ing-houses; and a one-horse carriage to take three 


‘ 
) 
| 
P 
() 
( 
f 
a 
peut 


The theatre itself is plants built both 
inside and out It was an experiment, 
and money Was none too plenty so not 
a penny was expended on mere ornament 
Passing through one of the many doors 

through which the crowded house can be 
din less than two minutes —we see 
a vast rectangular room with rows) of 
seats rising so steeply toward the back 
that @aech spectator looks vell over the 
heads of those in front The time -hon 
ored amphitheatre hardly suggests itself, 
however, for the rows are but slightly 
curved. The first is just the width of 
the “proscenium, from which it is sepa 
rated by the hood that conceals the or 
chestra im its lowered space, The seats 
then expand gradually toward the rear 
of the house, where a long curtainmed loge, 
or balcony, receives the Master and his 
friends The triangular space left on 
either side between the benches and the 
wall is filled in with great Corinthian col 
umns rising quite to the plain flat ceiling. 
These columns are doubled and tripled 
as the unoccupied space grows wider to 
ward the front, and their pedestals in 
erease in height as the tlhoor declines, so 
that their bases are always on a level. 
Between these pedestals are the many 
eXits If one has a side seat the eve is led 
along a contracting vista of columns un 
til it reaches those which immediately 
flank the stage, and thus the etfeet as of 
a picture inh its frame is never lost or in 

terfered with. There are no prosceniuin 
boxes, no visible foot-lights or orchestra, 
no prompters hood. My readers, accus 
tomed only to the distracting architeetu 

ral accessories of an ordinary theatre, will 
hardly conceive, perliaps, how greatly the 
effect of any scene is enhanced by its thus 
being, so to speak, the only thing in sight 

And in a house so built no one can pos 
sibly do aught but look and listen to what 
is on the boards lt is not a show-place 
for the audience, but a darkened hall 
Whither one has come for the drama’s sake 
alone The concealment of the orchestra 
isan equally fortunate arrangement. The 
power of the music is Increased by its thus 
seeming the work of invisible agents in 

stead of fiddling, piping, puffing gentle 

men in non-dramatic garb. And the 


whole volume of sound comes to the ear 


people to the theatre and back cost but SL 75 
Moreover, trains were run in connection with each 


performance, so that it Was not a necessity even to 
stay overnight in the town 
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with far more unity and pr 
tect 

When a full rehearsal 
Wagner takes lis seat in thi 


the auditorium, Just behind sa 
Capellmeister, with whom li 
nicate through an opening 
that conceals the players \ 
will be his wife and a group o 
‘noting down, for future use | 
ous arrangements of the wor 
icisms and directions which fs 
Master's lips. Every detail 
formance, dramatic as well as 
followed by his keen eve and di 
corrected by his sure artistic 
createst singers are his ever-dox 
and their most highly prized 
a word of praise from 
And whatever he may be with ot 
to his artists Wagner never fail 
tude or inits public acknowleden 
Wagner's title to have origin 
entirely new development 1) 
matic art does not rest upon his 
itself considered. has been a) 
innovator to an extraordinary 
creator of novel expressional 
without the aid of whieh he co 
have put his novel aims in shay 
he has been an innovator, a erent 
wider sense than this. He is the 
eratic COTPOSer W ho Is above all t] 
dramatist in the highest, noblest 


ing of the word. His point of depart 


not the music, but the kernel of the 
properly so called —the main idea 
es to express.” He conceives th 
extreme clearness, and elaborates 
perfect singleness of aim by every 


of expression at his command—words 


sic, action, and stave settings. No s 
est musical ornament or motive, 1 


matic situation or accessory, is plan 


allowed without strict reference thi 
With a greater variety of express 


means than have ever before been us 


any dramatist, Wagner secures a st 


and unity of effect unapproached 01 
modern stage. And his conceptions i 


over, are of so large and deep a sort 


* I do not forget, of course, that Wag 
predecessors in this new path; but they we 


decessors in aim and intention chiefly, not 1 
vital extent in execution, Gluck announce: 
Wagner has created. It is Gluck’s and not 
ner’s art which should properly be called of ¢ 


ture, though in a different sense from the ¢« 
ally given to the words 


ye 


reto 


‘ 
ral 
va 
ara 
q 
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the very first rank among po 
It is well known that he 
But it is not 


mal structure that Lwould point 


Ors 


text books 


RICHARD 


He conceives as 
But he 
rates, as L have said, in a novel fash 

his own 


firm these words. 


vreatest dramatic writers, 


not with words only, but 
vords and music both. Therefore we 
n his printed texts a finely impressive 
admirably caleulated developments 
situations, clearly defined personali 
vith only just so much dialogue, and 
ie of only just such a sort, as will 
in outline of intentions. The 
up which do with 
ls. he does with the plastic, thrill 
marvellously expressive language of 


his 


other poets 


tones. 


Planning for the miusieal drama 


ner plans in the same broad way 


the Greeks when writing tor ther e 
artificial mode. of for 


presentation 


open-air theatre, the chorus, mask 
kin 


and bus 
He simplifies and solidifies his story 
much more than do other modern drama 
tists, gives us but a few important figures, 
and avoids all sub-plots and minor threads 
of interest And he does something still 
more Laportant and still more Greek than 
this. Speaking through music chietly, 
he must speak lo the feelings, and not to 
the reasoning powers. So he must speak 


broadly, strongly, and plainly, and only 
of things whieh may be expressed by emo 
tional appeals without the aid of intellect 


ual definitions and subtle details There 


fore he avoids all even comparatively petty 


‘ 
» 
ela 
) 
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themes, al 


importance, all characters of local shape 


or flavor. He falls back upon the funda 


mental passions of humanity; deals with 
perennial facts and ever-living situations: 


typifies in his characters the main forces 


andthe leading impulses, desires, and fatal 


ities of our race. Such a broadly human 


theme is the struggle in man’s heart be 
tween impure love and pure, which he has 
painted in Tannhduser. Sueh is the les 


son that innocence and love make ship 
wreck if unsupported by faith and trust, 
which he has taught in Lohengrin. For 
eertain artistic reasons connected with 
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tales of transient interest or 


seenery: and 
with the adyis 
lvrie stave ot 
close con 
every-day 
ereations — in 
past, and sor 
side of the 4 
of prose But 
reasons only 
the realms of 
and mytholog 
command — thy 
mosphere, thy 

chical types, t 
passions, the 
cumstance ana ¢ 

his aims demand 
outside of co 

ties, of trivialities 
laws—of all bo 
limitations save 
prescribes Yet w 

his characters ar: 
substantial myths 
ical abstractions 
pets of any sort. a 
orother. Withallt 
ulous environment 
superhuman statin 
are men and won 
ourselves—only pa 

a larger, bolder 
suit the large, bold 
of his art. They ar 
with life and pussi 
so much types as i 
tions of good or ey 

of old time or of 

but distinetly indivi 
ized kinsmen of om 
governed by the sam 
pulses and swayed 
same influences that 
and govern us. To thus make a \ 
art broadly human instead of) Joe: 
transient in its theme, to infuse it 
deep and vital meaning below its 
ble story, and vet keep the oute: 
living, coherent, and artistically si 
ficient, is the noblest thing in art 
Wagner's power in this respect quit 
tifies the introduction of the tie 
Greek Tragedy in the fresco abov 
door. 

To his grasp of deep tragie mot 
Wagner adds a wonderfully dramati 
stinct for situation, an instinet unpar 
ed, it has often been said with truth, s 


he 
if \ EN af 
sp Nh ia) x 
es 
; 
nee 
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s day. Much more is left to 


ed and emphasized by action 
ial on the contemporary stage, 
rical or not. Of course his de 
on his singers are proportionate 
Some of the finest pieces of act 
ever seen have been in Wag 
as. though they differed from 
as his text differs from the 
hers. Lyrie acting must be de 
, larger, stronger touches, must 
fall with the broad, deep waves 
emotion—not be subtly modu 
delieately expressed as in the 
drama to suit the delicate, crowd 
estions of a poet's words. The 
nhardt or of Got would be as out 
on Wagner's stage as the art of 
or Materna at the Théatre Fran 
But each style is right m its own 
nd this new lyrico-dramatic sty le, 
n mood, with its large methods of 
tation. was almost unknown be 
Wagner's day. It is a creation of 
rather, a Complementary art 
as sprung up in response to the 
ds of his. 
sifal is of especial importance 
Wagner's dramas, because while 
test in time, it is also the deepest 1m 
and the conrpletest in execution, 
his musieal methods in_ their 
est development and his intellectual 
in its @veatest strength In it we 
a play typical not only of some of 
ost fundamental passions of human 
it of some of the deadliest and di 


est Its musie is more complicated 


tore consistent, its symbolism more 
tant and more clearly shown. In 


Wagner approaches as near to allegory 


sis possible in work which is to keep its 
tistic balanee and perfection. 


or the erude material of the play he 
t as so often before, to the old Ger 
epies, thus getting his wide scope 
his supernatural machinery, while 
ng his ideas and personages akin to 
natures and the feelings of his coun 
nen of to-day. The legend of the Holy 
the vessel in which Joseph of 


en the Crusaders took Casarea in the year 
Crenoese discovered a coblet whit h seem 
have been cut out of an immense emerald. 
mmediately decided it was the Grail, and a 
ed its lack of wonder-working power to the ir 
unworthiness. For centuries it was preserved 
hoa as an undoubted relic. But when it was 
«ht with the rest of his imperial loot to Paris 


Arimathea received the blood of 
and which was afterward put by heaven 
ly messengers under the guard of a knight 


ly company, who drew from it supernat 


ural streneth with which to subdue the 


enemies of right—was a property common 
to all Christendom long before the time of 
Eschenbach But though it was thus 
cComMmnon property, and though the scene 
of the story Is still laid, indeed, in Spain 
and not in Germany, it was the version of 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, written im the 
thirteenth century, which gave it per 
manent shape and life, imbuing it at the 
same time with truly Teutonic feeling 
and incorporating it with the hereditary 
treasures of German poetry OF course 
Wagener has greatly altered the story to 
suit his dramatie ends. As ever, hie has 
simplified it, changed and deepened its 
meaning, and divested it of all temporary 
or loeal sources of interest It IS ho 
a medieval romance—it is a purely ideal 
drama. It is no longer a legend of the 
fieht of the Christian against the Turk, 
but a symbol of the ever-renewing conthet 
between purity and evil. The story as 
Wagner makes it is as follows 

The sanctuary of the Grail the 
home of its knights is at Monsalvat, in 
Spain. Their old king, Titurel, worn out 
with age and battles, has given over his 
headship to his son Amfortas, but still ex 
ists, kept alive by the supernatural strength 
conferred whenever the Grail is solemnity 
unveiled. On the hill opposite Monsalvat 
stands the eastle of the enchanter Kling 
sor, Who, having once sought admittance 
to the holy brotherhood, and having been 
rejected for his wiekedness, is now vowed 
to its destruction His garden is filled 
with sirens (the flower-maidens of the 
play), but his chief dependence is upon 
Kundry, whose extraordinary character 
will be explained a little further on Am 
fortas had. before the drama opens been 
seduced by her wiles, and losing his inno 
cence. had lost to Klingsor thé invincible 
holy spear the spear which had pierced 
the side of Christ,and which, together with 


by the first Napoleon 
scientific test 
It is now 


object of curiosity to ver 


* A clear history ot 


the manv similar treatises whic 


many last summer 


is 
ty 
it w } ssly sub itter ( 
eon Was rutlile \ iomiutted to 
proved to be « class 
Grenoa, revered bv hone, and the 
| with an analvsis of Wolfram’s epic and of Wagner's J 
drama, may be found ina little pamphlet called /’a) a. 
sifal, by O. Eichberg. It is, I think, the best among 5 
ce { 


the Grail itself, was the source of the bro 
therhood’s supernatural power Amfortas 
was wounded im the side by the spear, and 
his wound ear 


be healed only by a touch 


from the same Weapon ; 


but the weapon 
can only be recovered, according to a holy 


oracle. by a spotless fool, wise through 


svipathyy that is, by some one who 
knows not of Amfortas’s sin and need, 
but who perceives them when himself 


tempted in the 
the 


savior, and the 


same Way, and resisting 
Parsifal is the destined 
play begins when his ad 


vent is at hand 

As the curtain rises on the first act we 
see a broad woodland elade With a lake be 
vond. At tree in the 
centre of the scene are two sleeping pages, 
who, as the 


the foot of a creat 


‘Morning Call” sounds from 
distant trumpets, are awakened by Gurne 
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manz, one of the elder knik 
special friend of the voung K 

them pray for the king, whe 

for his morning bath in the 
follow short colloquies with 

with two knights who prece: 
and then, with a burst of wild 
ing music, Kundry comes up 
This figure has been crystal! 

ner from a multitude of vary 
Which represent her under dit 
but always as a sort of female 
dew 
daughter of Herodias, cursed 
laughed when the head of the 
before her, condemmed to ronan 
forever laugh when she mas 
to weep, and to be evil alw 
struge ling to be wood. Way 


a 


According to one old talk 


| 


greater force, makes hera womia 


laughed at Christ upon the cro 
demned to evil, she Is Vet not ent 


for in 


But 


to do as he commands. 
break 
service of the Grail 


unacknowledged 


as a 
almost 


corrupter of their king. 


her better moods she iio 
past and struggles blindly for ved 
whenever she falls asleep 
Klingsor’s power, and obliged sft 
In her ce 
her bondage she has ente 
wild 
servant 
knights, who are far from recogn 
her repulsive form the fair ene} 
she becomes in Klingsor’s hands 


Now ‘ 


ters with a mad rush, it is to bring t 


a healing balsam that 


she and 
chanted horse have souwht im far A) 
Giving it to Gurnemanz, she falls ex! 


ed at the foot of a great rock just 


long train of knights appear with 1 


ter of Aimfortas in their midst. 


down while Amfortas speaks with G 
manz, Who gives him Kundry’s off 


Here the seene on the 
one of exceeding beauty. 


ful 
same colors 


lone cloaks of a dull coral 


Jaireuth stave 
All the 
knights and pages, including the 
esque figure of the suffering, pallid 
king himself, were costumed 
in gravish-blue gowns 
red 
erouping was extremely artistic 
clustered around the king, lamenti 


sorrow and reciting the prophees 


his savior, 


remains behind with 


pages, to whom, in a long recitativ: 
pleads toleration for the savage but 
meaning Kundry: and then, in answ: 


Then the cortége moves ay 
and the king is carried to lis bath 


DAS 
PA . 
& 
t 
Ny 
| 
— Lz 
- 
\ 
\ 
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ns. recounts the story of the worked on Parsifal himself Phe illusion 
\infortas’s sin and peniience Was almost complete, and the scene 
repeats thre propheey a wild beautiful and tor 
sin from outside A wound- veal the supernatural character of Mon 
mits across the stage, and the salvat Kirst the great green trees wer 


es drag in the bovish Par 


er is reproae led by 


for killing the sacred, in 


vithin these holy precinets 


ws nothing of what he has 


a wild lad, nurtured in the 


s mother, whom he left to 


passing troop of knights 


s words awake lis con 


He breaks his bow with ehild 


mice and throws away his 


Then Gurnemanz questions 


une and origin, but he re 


snow not,” to almost every 


telling that lis mother’s 


Herzeleid. Kundry rises from 


vent stupor and tells lim his 
s dead. At first 
vith childish fury, then falls 


we bov atl 


f fainting with emotion, while 


her savage spirit strugeling 
er desire to serve.” sullenly 


water to restore him Then, 


ne with fatigue, she sinks un 


voas fighting against her fate 


leep sleep upon the ground, and 
| } 


subjects herself, as we shall see, 


ve to Klingsor’s power, Now 


ge of the king again approach 


uning from the bath. and crosses 


stageonits way to Monsalvat. Gur 


iz tells the wondering Parsifal 


the saered feast is about to occur, 


ids him come, saying, ** Thou art 
to thee too will the Grail give 


th.” For, seeing the boy's inno 


he hopes he may be the promised 


ow Gurnemanz and Parsifal with 
. steps appear to advance through the replaced by rougher and more tangled 
but in reality it is the scenery which | shapes; then they assumed almost a rocky 


es by, while they, moving amid its! form: then came great contorted masses 


ng forms, are now in plain sight and) of rock and stone, suggesting columms and 
hidden behind rock or tree. It is a) foundations: and then the base of the cas 
experiment in scenic art, and one) tle itself—all by gradual and not by sud 
t could not often be repeated. Indeed, den alterations. Then unexpectedly the 
ner seems to have felt as much; for | walls burst open, and we saw the interior 


the same incident occurs again, in’ of a beautiful great hall. with Gurnemanz 


iird act, the curtains are kept closed, and Parsifal standing near the front of the 


nly a repetition of the accompanying scene. Here they remain while the long 


reminds us of what we have seen | processions enter, the former bidding the 


e, 3ut for once the innovation was | boy watch with all attention all that he 
th making, as by its means we felt the | shall see. This interior of Monsalvat is i 


impressions that are supposed to have | the most splendid and artistic I have ever 
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ILENT PRAYER OF THE KNIGHTS DURING THE UNVEILING OF THE 


seen upon the stage. The Hispano-Mo 
resq ue architecture is well conceived, and 
earried out with accurate beauty of line 
and color. In the front of the stave Is a 
large vaulted space, and beyond it, in the 
centre, is a great circular open colonnade. 
supporting a galleried dome, which rises 
far out of view, and from which falls the 
light On either side several long vault 
ed corridors run back. not in pictured but 
Inactual far perspective. Within the eo] 
wnans and beneath the dome are somicipr 
cular tables prepared for the knights. a 
wide opening in front giving them admit 
tance thereto, and to the altar of the Grail, 


Which stands in the middle, and behind it 


the raised sent for the kine, Troops of 


pages and children cross the scene from 
either side, and pass out of sight in differ 
ent directions to take their places in the 
dome, Whence their choruses shall sound. 
They too are all clothed in the colors of 
the Grail Then the knights enter through 
the long passages from the back, with sol 
emn tread and chant. Then a band of 
pages come carrying Amfortas on his lit 
ter, and preceded by others who bear the 
Grail in its shrine, and the great urns and 
baskets with the bread and wine that the 
glory of the Grail is to endow with super 
natural strength. The king is lifted to 
his couch, and the Grail placed upon the 
altar, while the pages group themselves 
and their burdens on its steps. The sin 
gular beauty and lmMpressiveness of this 


scene—so finely composed, so richly and 


MAGAZINE 


GRAII 


harmoniously colored, so soley 
traved, and accompanied by music 
ravishing sweetness and such ho 
temper—ean hardly be imagined 
Who only know the ordinary spec 
the ordinary stage. It seemed 
tacle at all, but an actual, de« ply s 
scene, The spectator held his by» 
awe, as did the bewildered Paps; 
lowed to gauze Ol my steriously 
rites. The knights place themse] 
the tables, last of all Gurnemi 

he has vainly motioned to a seat 
him the unheeding boy, who. 
Whole ceremony is completed, stand 
still in the same spot, as though 

all consciousness of self. Then we 
voice from the invisible Titurel dems 
ing the unveiling of the Grail. which « 
renew his life. Amfortas breaks into 
onized protests, telling of his sin, his s 
fering, his remorse, and his unwort! 
to touch the sacred vessel. The childr 
voices from the dome repeat in sweet 
prano notes the prophecy wigch pron 
him release and pardon, The knight 


upon him to fulfill the duties of his offic 


And so at last he gives the sional 
pages take the goblet from: its shri 
Move its coverings, and place it on t 
tar, while all bow their heads in 
prayer, Suddenly the room grows 
and then the goblet flushes with a bri! 
ruddy glow. Amfortas rises to his 
and lifts the shining vessel, while the pa 


hold the bread and wine within its | 
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iY soprano strains and tender 


urmonies become triumphant 
Then 
it re-appears 
vod to the silent knights, who 


ecstasy. the dies 


and the pages 
reverent gestures, while from 
of 
ildren’s voices repeating the 


ove comes the interchange 


ind singing strains of faith and 
Then the knights join in the 
the king, with a reaction from 
tary strength of his excitement, 
upon his litter, and the pages 
it him to stanch the blood again 
Then the 
is form once more, and pass out 


om his wounded side. 


ne solemn order, last of all the 
children from the dome. Gurne 
mains alone with Parsifal, whom 
hether he comprehends what he 
But the boy shakes his head, 
not even ask a question, and Gur 
disappointed in his hope, thrusts 
the door. 
act begins we are 


the second 


the interior of the magician’s en- 
| castle. Klingsor sees in his ma 
ror the approach of Parsifal, whom 
nizes as the predicted savior, and 
he determines to overcome with 
rvs help. He ealls the latter, and 
SOS, wrapped from head to foot in 
vhite draperies, through a smok 
t in the background, on the brink 
eh she remains, shrouded and im 
ible. through the dialogue which fol 
i dialogue which consists of impre 
sand commands on Klingsor’s part, 
of fierce, defiant taunts but ultimate 
ssion to her fate on Kundry’s. Her 


PARSIFAL AND 7 


resistance to the sorcerers Wishl Is seen 
be even more desperate than usual 

cuessed that Parsifal is th 
But she 


too has i 


ised helper disappears Wit! 
frantic, hopeless burst of her cursed laug 
ter, 
sight. and we find ourselves in the garden 


Klingsor and his room sink out of 
amid the troop of flower maidens, who on 
Parsifal’s approach surround him with 
playful appeals to be their comrade, and 
with jealous little quarrels for his favor 
But Kundry enters, and the girl 

simulated rage with the unresponsive boys 
use of the 
Making Parsifal sit 
at her feet, she tells him of his mother’s 


lov 


Kundry is now in the most 


beautiful of women. 
death, and bids him believe thrat alone 
can compensate him for her loss Subtly 
blending the story of his mother’s atfee 
tion with her own, she stoops and kisses 
his not unwilling lips. But with the kiss 
a light breaks upon his mind He starts 
to his feet in that 
feels in his side the burning of Amfortas’s 


horror, exclaiming he 
wound, and sees in Kundry the king's be 
All 
work upon the innocent boy, now 
With a 
matic inspiration Wagner here weaves to 


trayer. her arts are of no avail to 


through sympathy fine dra 
cether the two contrasting strands of Kun 
drv’s character, making her use, under 
Klingsor’s spe 1], her real remorse and her 
real longing for wood as an argument to 
miust 
As though 


spell bevond her foree to 


tempt Parsifal to what she knows 


defeat this very aspiration 
possessed by a 
break, she tells with pathetic accents of 
her sin. her curse, her unwilling slavery 
to evil. and she bids him love her, as only 


through his love ean she be freed and 


FLOWER-MAIDENS 


K 
I 
SsuD] 
= 


saved But even t 
In its very falsity, and so dangerous be 


tse addressed to his noblest feelings, 
Parsifal Is Strong enough to resist Then 
herevil nat ire gains the upper hand. She 
eurses Dim with the curse of wandering.” 
ind calls on Klingsor for assistance The 


magician appears, and hurls the spear at 
Parsifal, but it remains poised over the 


head of innocence Parsifal seizes it. and 


makes the sign of the cross. The magi 
and his enehanted realm disappear 
forever, and in their place We see a barren. 
rocky waste, through which Parsifal de 


parts, bearing the spear, and leaving Kun 


drv’s unconscious form upon the ground. 
Thus is Kundry freed from Klingsor’s 
power, but not vet from sin and sutfering 
When the third aet Opens many vears 
ipposed to have d, during which 
Parsifal has been vain], secking, hamper 
ed by Kundry’s curse, the read to Monsal 
vat, and during whieh Kundry seems t 
have 


) 
it penance and purification in 
a pilgrim’s life. Gurnemanz has crown 
to be a very old man Worn with vears 
and sorrow, he now leads aw hermit’s life 
on the edee of the Grail’s domain, wateh 
ing almost in despair for the helper’s ad 
vent. As he sits in bitter reverie by his 
hut he reeoenizes Kundry ina fainting 
pilgrim who approaches. Taking her in 
his arms to a sacred spring near by, he 
brings her back to life, and asks her What 
She seeks, Humbly she replies, To serve 

to serve.” But Gurnemanz tells her the 
knights need no help of hers. No messen 
ger is 


wanted, for no labor is attempted 
by the wretehed brotherhood. whieh has 
fallen year by year into greater discour 
agement and impotence since Amfortas. 
half mad with suffering and remorse. re 
fuses to unveil the goblet. Titurel las 
died for want of its support, and Amfor 
tas himself prays only for death as his 
deliverer Then a man in armor ap 
proaches, carrying a spear, and with 
his visor closed. The old man chides 
him for bearing arms on holy ground, 
and during Good-Friday’s solemn hours. 
He makes no reply, save to lay aside his 
casque and shield, plant his spear in the 
ground, and knee] before it. Gurnemanz 
now recognizes both Parsifal and the sa 
ered weapon, and hails with joy the de 
livery so long delayed. Parsifal laments 
the long wanderings through which Kun 
dry’s curse has led him. But Gurnemanz 
tells him he is now at last unwittingly 
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this appeal, so genuine | within the sacred bounday 


exhausted by long Wanhde) 
hemanz seats him by the hy 
ding Kundry lave his feet 
moves his armor, Kundry 
es the feet of the Man ih 
the savior who resisted je) 
ruin himself and her, Wipe 
her hair, and kneels with I 
dust before him, while G 
knowledges the new kine 


and anoints him with the < 
In a strain of ineffable sweet 
savs the first exercise of his 
must be to release Kundry fro 
He baptizes her, and Gurney 
them to Monsalvat Now oc 
closed curtains the transformat 
in the first act When the exp] 
sic is over, and the eurtains par 
see the great hall once more. a 
ing doors, through which 
the troops of knights. They 
rowful mood before. but now 
hopeless and despairing, Thy 
do not ascend the dome. for they 
cheering prophecies to sine. but 
long rows aeross the front of 
their faces to the altar. The ta 
been removed, as Amfortas persi 
refusal to unveil the Grail and 


Heaven's blessing onee again. © 

of bearers bring in the kine’s litte: 
one the bier of Titurel. which 1 

down before the altar. In pass 
heart-broken words Amfortas pep) 
himself for his father’s death 
common misery. Starting from his. 
with trembling tread and agoniz 
he descends the altar steps, and e] 
his father’s bier, praying in his « 


al 


death as his only helper, and declaring 
with his destruction a happier day 

dawn for his companions. The 
call upon him in almost angry tones 
to forsake his duty on account of | 
suffering, but to unveil the Grai 
more, He refuses, tears open his 
so his wound may bleed afresh. an 
his friends in merey hasten death 

as they stand about him in horre: 
dismay, Parsifal enters in his whit: 
ment, bearing the spear, and follow: 
the joyful Gurnemanz, and by Kk 

with the light of peace at last upol 
face. Parsifal touches the kino’s 
with the spear, which suddenly glow 
supernatural light, and declares hi: 
ed and pardoned, but deposed fron 


t 


( 
9 
‘ 
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Me AraWs hear thie ill 


Step 


| 
and himself 


and falls upon her knees, while 


the voblet be unveiled 


takes it 


dats 


iushed 


In praver, Suddenly the 
room again is darkened, the Grail again 
grows vivid with ruddy leht Parsifal 
rises anid holds it aloft, the spear in his 


carments, and a dove desc ending 


other hi the crimson leht falline on 
his 
from heaven and hovering above his head. 


ALL bres 


Into a soft ery of solemm e@lad 


! and Kundry sinks in peaceful death 
tive altar steps 

Phe best musical materials in Germany 
were at Wagner's side last summer. The 
of the Munich Opera, 
eularged by the addition of a few players 
Meiningen, Weimar, and 
and numbered in all Ohne hundred 
and four performers, under the le adership 
of Capelhneister Levy of Munich. There 


orchestra was that 


Prom Dessau, 


berln 


were twenty-nine flower-maidens, six hav 
Inv solo parts to sing. The chorus was 
SIXty in number, and there was, besides, 


the chor of fifty bovs Whether or ho 
the chorus singers were paid, LT can not 


SUN At least the expelses of thei long 


tav in Baireuth were probably made 
vood to But the solo singers gaye 
their help for nothing, and were elad to 


them 


tion thre received and the pleasure in 
Which they 


reward coming in the instrue 


shared, and in the universal 
une Which can in no wav be so quickly 
gained as by Baireuth 
As there were fourteen pub 
pe 
five weeks, the different 
intrusted to several singers 
ach, with the exception of the barvtone 
part of Amfortas, which 


throughout 


nd completely 
He perborimances, spreading over a 
riod of four or 


parts were 


Was assumed 
of Munich. 
The tenor: who plaved Parsifal were Win 


kelmann of Hambure, Gudehus of Dres 


Gen, 


by Reichmann 


aha 


dager, formerly of Dresden and 
Vienna, Kundry, the soprano part, was 
viven to Materna of Vienna. Brandt of 
Berlin, and Malten of Dresden.  Fuehs of 
Munich, also a barvtone, sang Klingsor, 
alternating with Hill. The 
rt of Titurel was given to Kindermann 
f Munich, while the 


minor basso 


creat basso role of 
TuUrnemanZ Was sung by Searia of Vienna 
leur Kor thre 


M 


first performance 
Winkeln 


as Well el 


tlerha, 
Materna | 


of her W orld 


Ven 
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her laurels shrank a 
Malten. a singer 
been heard out of Dresdey 
success in London during 
Her art inh 
quite sO perfect as Matern: 


Vvoung 


last spring. 


is fresher, and maenifice 
and her acting shows thy 


matic ability. She 


is bea 


and in the temptation se 


have surpassed her rivals 
older woman, devoid of be: 
ereat dramatic talent, and 
been finest in the first act 
has a 


marvellous voice, 
sonation of the vouthful kin 


desperate, and overwrought 
mately He, with | 


human experience, was the 


artistic. 


Interest, even more than the 
perhuman Parsifal. 
lianee upon the dramatic capa 
his singers was never more eli 
than in the last aet of Parsifal 
is on the stage from beginnine 
has but 


two words to say, a 
one of pantomime alone, yet of ¢ 


portance, 


Malten, whom [Twas 
enough to see, filled it so adegq 


it was only afterward one re; 
had not as well as acted 
dramatic ability is indeed 
this rdle, with its constant chang 


sung 


trast of mood—the sullen unecout 
the first act, the frantic defini: 
colloquy with Klingsor, the ten 
with Parsifal: and then 1 
pathetic act, the whole meaning of 


scene 


depends upon appropriate action a 
CXPLESSIVCNESS. That three wou 
found to fill it so adequately that 
ors were alinost equally divided | 
them proves the vitality and str 


the new dramatic school we 
Wagner. 
Searia is perhaps the greatest bass 


our time, and he, too, is equally 
matically considered, His mag 
voice rolls out like an organ with 
ease and sureness, giving every 

distinetly as though it had been 
and not sung. 


Jiiger sang the ev 
mv visit, and though his voice h 


trifle of its freshness, his acti 
pt rb all through. 


The saintly dig 


his conception, the 


solemn eestas 


in the last aet, will not 
rotten, the of hi 
robed figure and noble attitude a 


beats 


for 


how 


‘ 
54 4 
q 
bid 
( 
1 ~ 
caria, and Hill. 
itled to the honor, in 
wide reputation But. as it proved, 
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ORE REICHMANN, BAKYTONI 


for the last time upon the shining 
But the other 
said to be as adequate, and 


id the floating dove. 
ere 
voice is) finer might 
o on to praise, with mueh of detail, 
took part in a wonderfully perfect 
Yet the 


Miore ad 


tation. remark 
ng of all mirable than the 


any individual singer 


ot was the 
f the whole performance, the way 
h the transcendental mood of the 
vas preserved in every detail, the 
solemn absorption in a sacred 
vhich seemed to animate the least 
ner. The briefest lapse into com 
even, would have marred the 
The slightest failure to seize 


Nace, 

SION, 
cep the exalted tone and temper of 
ork would have resulted most disas 
sly to the emotions of the audience. 
From Par 
lown to the smallest page boy, every 


no such lapse occurred. 


ement, every note, every facial ex- 


Words and mu 
emed but to interpret with greater 
emotions we 


sion, Was In accord, 


saw clearly in each 
cter upon the boards. But one point 
W hole performance could be noted 


The decorations in the var 


icism., 


cene were unfortunately gaudy in ef 
id bad in color, making a poor back 
both thre 


evraceful evolutions, and 


it 
for Parsi 


for flower-maidens 


fal and Kundry in their passionate dia 
logue, 

svinbolism of Parsi 
fal will now be apprehended The his 
to during 


for Wagener writes no 


The de ply Mora 


tory of Christ is never referres 
the 


Inartistic things as ‘‘allewories.” 


vested 


of 


ceremonies of the 


iS. COUrSe, as wre 


Christian religion 


Various seenes which occur quite 

the dramatic evolution of t} 
But the work 
still deeper Intention than to sugwest the 
The 


are 


urally in 
visible characters. has a 
facts and beliefs of any one creed. 

visible Parsifal, the suggested Christ. 
alike tvpes of redeeming love and good 
ness; the visible Kundry, the suggested 


Magdalen, of 


tion. 


sin, suffering, and salva 
All are used as means of ia pe ss 
ing the eternal law—felt through all 
ligions or the that 
evil brings a curse behind it: that remorse 


alone will not 


in spite of none law 


undo its work; that love 
and good deeds are the ont salvation ot 
a sinful world. The lesson is a deep om 
Wagner had 
His thoueht 
profound, his music never so divine, ; 
With a versatility 


1} 
Mm 


deeper than taugh 


before. has never been s 
this last drama. 
freshness almost 


he 


entirely new 


has tuned his musie 
mood. The 


sometiines 


of seventy, 


clling, 


SenSUOU 


‘ 
- 
5 
SS > Sa 
HERRMAN WIN MANN 
TENO 
But it 
| by 
ert 
ut 
j 
le, 
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wild, though always magnificent, strains 
that were appropriate to such themes as 
Tristan and Tannhduser, the earthler 
grace and purity which matched with the 
ideas of Lohengrin, have given way to 
music which is rapt and religious in spirit 
from end to end Even the musie of the 
second act does not disturb the lmpres 
sion, but serves merely as a foil to the 
more important phases of the work. The 
songs of the thower-maidens are not—as 
has so often been affirmed by those who 
did wot hear them—sensuous in mood, 
but playful, delicate, and dainty. Even 
Kundry’s temptation music is weird and 
powerful rather than sensuous in effect 
This is not the place even if there were 
space to spare—in which to give an an 
alysis of the strictly musical features of 
this great drama Be it only sald that 
in its elaboration Waener has carried out 
With more perfect skill and fullness than 
fore, his theory with regard to Lert 


motiven, ov leading motives.” whiel: il 


ever hye 


lustrate and explain, by their recurrence 
and their constant variations, the nature 
of lis characters, and the ideas which 
lie behind their words or find expression 
in their silent actions. Every line of the 
score is so instinet with subtle meaning 
that Pans hearimgs and long study would 
not reveal them all But the absolute 
beauty of the music does not depend upon 
their being completely apprehended. It be 
comes, of course, both more beautiful and 
more impressive when fully understood 
in its least note and infleetion. But it 
has an outer, quite Complete, and radiant 
charmeven for a non-musical hearer, who 
may not be able to follow a single Lert 
motive, or understand 


single symbolic 
chord 


If I were asked to cite thy 
ful musical compositions hia: 
paving no regard to their me 
sibly connected with the dran 
first would surely be the great « 
in the first act of Parsifal 
say, therefore, that in connect 
dramatic meaning it becomes 
grandest of musical creations 
nature of the subject no parts 
sifalimusie are as striking, as 
exciting, as some passages i) 
other works. But there is n 
and delicate beauty in this t] 
other Krom the first notes of 1 
site Introduction, through the d 
ruses of the flower-girls, the sp 
monies of the feast scenes, and t 
charm of the ** Good-Friday 
third aet, to the last rich notes 
tain ( loses, there are oa hundye 
whieh might be cited to refute 
eusation of the i@norant. that 
Wagener nay do, he can not wi 
tiful musie.” 

W hether or no religious themes 
sidered suitable for dramatic pres: 
will depend upon individual id 


feelings. The question need not hi 
entered into, for it has nothing to dk 


art in and for itself considered 


thing is. however, certain. A_ per! 
ance of this kind, religious throug! 


intention and in execution, must 
minds be held less objectionable th 


where religious incidents are intersy 


ina fabric of alien temper. Wagnes 
self calls thisa “sacred play.” and the q 


tion is being debated whetherhe mea 


to let it be given on an ordinary stay’ 


less unique and impressive surrou 


than here at Baireuth. 


BAIREUTH 


¢ 
= 
____ 


CONSOLA. 


orldling oft i 


1 curious wonder glances 

he meek air of quiet Quakeress 

‘er divines the rebel thoughts and fancies 
riot “neath that placid mien and dress 


Consola, 
In 
Confessed to 
Never 


mans 


‘ 
ed with tender supervision, 
\t nformance to the Qu ker rules, sae 
it learned or unlearned in the schools ies 


woman 


Of a id dress by pretty worldlings worn— 
| flowing fall of ribbons, robes laces, 

| tints it n the sunset the dawn. 
s was content to enjoy this decoration— 

rt to | n others’ dress alone, 


But ventured on one little innovation 


rimness of her own. 
Deft a silken pocket she embroidered 


Io don, or ‘doff if elders thought it sin: 


And lovingly she o’er the labor loitered, 


Weaving her fancies and her hopes therein, 


notice it, and think it pretty ? 
Would he like rose, or blue, or lilac best ? 
Or would he criticise, and think 


Oh, pitv! 
foolish vanity possessed ? 


Luther at meeting waited her 


arrival, 
Knew the old bay, 


and helped her to alight; 
But what he saw was not the embroidered trifle, 
Had it been twenty times as fair and bright. 


IIe saw the blue eyes with long lashes shaded, 
Whose speaking power enhanced the charm of 
words 
That seemed to sweetest music modulated, 
Dearer to him than morning song of birds. 


IIe saw the roseate glow that, coming, going, 
Uneonsciously revealed each varving mood, 


The ruling one an artless overflowing 
Of loving-kindness solicitude 


Long had he sought in vain for an oceasion 
To tell his love, and this day he had planned 
lo leave a simple written declaration 
Safely within her little greeting hand 


But watchful eyes in close approximation 


Thwarted his dear design, and, sorely tried, 
On entering church, with sudden desperation, 
He di dprypre 1 it in the pocket at her side 


1] . 
She, all unconscious of 


its intervention, 
To serious things devoutly turned her thought, 
And soon commanded her enwrapt attention 
The ministration of Lucretia Mott. 
With eloquent, persuasive exhortation 
ie pictured slavery, its woe and_ sin, 
And roused the conscience of the congregation 
lo feel its own complicity therein. 
Consola, with the gentle seet to screen her, 
Had little known of suffering, wrong, or thrall, 
And all the woman dormant yet within her 
Rose in response to that resistless call. 
It lent new force 
To life and love a larger meaning gave ; 


to long-accepted teaching 


And leaving church she said, with eves beseeching, 


“Oh, Luther, let us labor for the slave!’ 


At home, her former mood severely scorning, 
The embroidered bauble far away she tossed, 
And, gathered up with refuse of the morning, 
By accident ‘twas carried off and lost. 
er, endeavoring to frame excuses 
That might explain a silence so remiss, 


Forgiving, said, * The tender heart refuses 


ro answer no, yet can not answer ves 
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ceiving hard blows in battle. 

| healthy, they led a happy anima! 
They had their hunting dogs 
the chase, their faleons for heronry. 
as painted by Wouvermans in thei 
turesque dress—the plumed Bassom 
hat, lace collaret, embroidered eravat 
wide-topped boots allowing the lace of | 
top of the stockings to be seen—they 
long outlived their castles, and will 
tinue to be admired when 
longer exists. 


ence, 


Together, with indomitable 
They breasted prejudice, t 
While he, solicitous to guid il 


Smoothed the rough path, intent 


To this enlarging labor dedicate 
They daily grew in a divine 
And into words far-reaching he t 
The appealing pity of her sp 

Fhe sudden vision of a sweeter 
Would sometimes gleam athwa 
While in each other's friendship st 
A dearer charm than any other's 


Until, in an old chest by chance neg 
After four vears of earnest effort 
Its precious contents sate and unsus 
The long-lost pocket came to heht 


And then the past rose clear and plain 
His oft-revealed but ne’er-intrud 

His fending foresight like an wg 
His ready sympathy even heip a 


She sought him soon, confusedly es 
How on that day the pocket Went 
And now was found; but here her « 
She paused, and turned her tell-tali 
He tlushed, then paled, with doubt and lor 
And while hope wavering still see 
Her tearful tender eves to his she lift 
Revealing heaven—with the gates a 


PHILIP WOUVERMANS., 


was the painter 


excellence of chateaux and 


men, of battles, of the exercises 


amusements of the old-time nobilit 


liked to pass their time in the sadd| 


the chase, or in the armory, and to 


the whole duty of life consisted in di 
ing largely, sleeping but little: ink) 


ing and following the footing of the de: 


in being a good shot, being able to 
horse on his mettle, and in giving a 


nobili 


Gay cavaleades, encampments, ¢2 


Strong 


charges, riding journeys, stables, fo 
ridings at the ring, halts of huntsm 
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ce Forbidden longings, innecent and human, But with his grief he mant 
Ses She, secretly impenitent, repressed ; And all his youthful force a 
Pie Fo evi still between the child and m~<__, | Into the larger strugele whic 
a. She had not found the courage to protest. The cause of Freedom, and Co = 
it 
| 
nts 
: 
| 


PHILIP 


“THE HAY 


wood—these are Wouvermans’s fa 
subjects. Wherever a horse is 

_ there the artist follows, pencil in 

d, and observes and draws him in all 
varying paces and postures. The 
in truth, is almost the most inter- 
personage in his paintings, and 

eh among the inexhaustible variety 
ittitudes in which he portrays his hero 
ind him at times under the hands of 


croom, or stopping at the way-side | 


tering trough, or bringing in the hay, 
| Wouvermans evidently had a strong 
lilection for the horse’s nobler uses, 
d does not like to depict him only as a 
east of burden—the patient servant of 


From his pictures one might be tempt- 
to believe that Wouvermans himself 
ed the life of a chateau dweller, he shows 
an intimate aequaintance with it; 
rich, a man of leisure, or rather busy 
ess, a huntsman, and lord of vassals. 
though he painted the favored ones 
uth, he himself led a laborious life: 
a patient, hard-working artist, modest 

| retiring; for many years was but lit 
cnown, and never ventured beyond the 


IUVERMANS. 


MERCHANT.” 


| neighborhood of his native city, Haarlem, 
save on the oecasion of his marriage. 

He was born at Haarlem in 1619 accord 
ing to a memorandum by Vincent van 
der Vine, who, writing a note to a friend 
on the 19th of May, 1668, announces the 
death of Wouvermans, and states that he 

| was forty-nine years old. When about 
nineteen he fell in love with a young 
Catholie girl, and it is presumable that 
some objections were made to the mar- 
| riage (perhaps on the score of the bride’s 
religion, for as stress is always laid on the 
| fact that she was a Catholic, it may be, 
though it is not definitely asserted, that 
Wouvermans was 2 Protestant), for the 
young couple ran away to Hamburg, 
were there married, and then returned to 
Haarlem, which the painter never again 
quitted. His teachers in painting were 
first his father, Paul Wouvermans, an art- 
ist of less than mediocre talent, and after 
ward the fine landseapist Johan Wynants, 
whose influence we can trace in his works, 
as he appropriate d to himself some of Wy 
nants’s best characteristics (his finished 
execution, his fine, firm, spirited touch), 
which enabled him faithfully to reproduce 


‘ 
2 
the 
‘ 
i 
( 
it 
st 
. f 
( 
st 2 : 
" 

: 


the most trifling inequalities in nature 
the sandy, gravelly hillocks, stones, trees, 


the ruts made by the ponderous farm wag 


on, and the grassy borders by the way 


side, so that from his pictures we can form 


accurate ideas of the environs of Haarlem. 
W vnants, however, could only teach him 


how to paint landscapes, and Wouver 


master-passion Was horses. Wheth 


er he was himself able to ride with the 


erace and ease of his cavaliers we do not 


KHOW, the accounts of his life bemg meagre 


to the last dewree : but one thing is cer 


tain, he painted more horses than he could 


ever have had in his stable, provided he 
owned one. Kugler declares: *‘ In spite 
of his admirable qualities, the majority of 


his pictures weary by the too frequent rep 
etition of unimportant incidents. He al 
Ways introduces a white horse for the 


chief mass of light; but his horses have a 
certain monotony.” 

Philip Wouvermans loved the artistic 
element in the horse; he studied him from 


his picturesque side, and portrays him for 
us in every possible combination of form 
and light, and naught save the most pa- 
tient and persistent study of the postures 


and characteristics of his model could 


have enabled him to make so many pic 


tures of horses always interesting vet ney 


ey alike.” savs Blane, thus diametrically 
opposed to Kugler. Blane is enthusiastic 
on the subject of Wouvermans’s: horses. 


* How well he understood anatomy and 
proportions! how perfectly he portrayed 
the grace, the spirit. and the coquetry of 
the horse! A treatise on equitation could 


tell no more than do the maneges of 


Wouvermans, and the eloquent pages of 


Butfoun on this most noble animal are not 


more instructive than are the eighty-eight 
engravings by Moyreau after the Haarlem 
painter. Motionless in the stall or free 


and bounding on the plain, with bent 
head over the stone water-trough = or 


harnessed to tish-eart, Wouvermans’s 


horse is always true, always looked at 


and painted from his noble side, without 


leanness, without  bloatedness, without 
vulgarity The artist negleets nothing 
which tends to illustrate the character of 
the horse, nor anything which serves as 
his equipments, He shows eareful, at 
tentive examination of all the details 
of the harness. He knows by heart the 


habitual ereases of the portmanteau, the 
eut and forms of the saddle, and the 
proper length of the stirrups, the place 
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of the girths, the reins, thy 
the smallest buekles of the | 
stall, the proper shape of the 
and the eurve of the pistols 
sters. With this knowledoy 
a labor which was to him i] 
sure, Wouvermans, unitine 

ent for painting horses an 

of nature, set himself to wo 
a new *genre’—what micht 
gentleman's life on horseback 
before his day good Duteh 
introduced horses into their pie 
ticularly in battle scenes, whi 

ment of the subject deman 
but Wouvermans was the first 


to the light the eracefulness : 


ition, who, painting from ger 


exquisite country scenes, wit! 
knights and gallant horsemen. 
the horse, not the rider, nor yet 
roundings, the central point in 
ture. 


This dominant trait of Wouver 


Sry 


© set 


mans 
even showed itself in his so-called } 
ing scenes, where, unlike Oudry 
ders, or Rubens, who would 
the hunting dogs eagerly seizing o: 
prey, or else in full pursuit, he on 
cates the chase from a distance, 01 


nt 


present 


it to mind by painting the cayalead 
ting forth, just on the plain, or else sally 


ing from the vard, attended by luntsmen 


and dogs, halting, or solacing themse! 


by feasting by the way, or on the return 


he will not even run the risk of sh 
the interest inspired by lis horses 
that of any other animal in motion 

Had Wouvermans received for hi 
tures during his life a tithe of what 
commanded after his death, he too 
have had his horses, his hunting dog 


pages, for the chase and heronry ; bu 
fortunately the painter's lack of assu 


\ 


} 


Cou 


Is pi 


t 


th 


\ 


ad 


militated against his acquiring both money 


and fame. His natural modesty led 
undervalue his works, we are told 
to judge from his portrait. his face 


that of a self-depreciating man), ani 


took without remonstrance the sma 
the dealers offered him for his eh: 
pictures. In addition to his own w 
self-assertion, he had a formidable 1 
Haarlem in Peter van Laer, whos 
name was Bamboecio. If Wouves 
struck the key-note with clearness 


boecio was able to make more sound 
in painting the scenes he daily saw, 
vermans portrayed them so natura! 


| 
— 
ce 
ito 
ou 
sO 


PHILIP WOUVE 


WOUVEI 
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ace) 


hot 


¢ 


un 


1S 


pretut 


ries, 


ad | be 
al- | de 
or- 


nt he h 


are 


d nothin 


as 
le 
istonishe 


it it w 


to life, th 
vined nothing, 


or 


as 


nts. in which the actors were 
persons, 


tO 
d the 


ide 


or 


CS. 


squin 


ooms, 


o 


as 


ary 


din 


1O 


Bamiboe 


whilst 
(inary observer by his representations of 


chiefs of the hounds. 


to paint his 


continued 


W ouvermans 


rob- 


tragedies on the highways, 


il 


‘ 
23 
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ag 
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‘em full of 


Inimitable pretures and sell them for lit 


tle or nothing, until one day a rich mer 


chant of Haarlem named Witte, desiring 


a picture of cavalry, tried to make a bar 
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vain With Bamboecio for it. The artist 


asked 200 florins for such a work as the 


patron demanded, but the merchant, ** be 


ing of a saving mind,” was not willing 
to pay so much for a pleasure ; the artist | 


would not abate, the buyer would not ad 


vance, so the negotiation came to an un- | 


timely end. Witte determined to 
his picture, and applied to Wouvermans, 
offering the price that Bamboccio had re 
fused. Wouvermans gladly accepted the 
offer, the sum being more than he had 


been in the habit of receiving, and paint- | 


ed for Witte a chef-Coeurre, which so 
perfectly satisfied the merchant that he 


sung the artist’s praises far and wide, and | 


invited all the amateurs in Haarlem to 
come and see his prize, and learn to ap- 
preciate the genius he had discovered, 


Contemporaries insinuate it was not whol- | 


ly unmixed admiration for Wouvermans, 


but there was added the spice of a desire | 


for revenge on Bamboccio, that led Witte, 
though entirely satisfied with his picture, 
to so extol the painter; but whatever may 
have been the motive, Wouvermans reap- 
ed substantial benetits from his laudation, 
and orders poured in upon lim; and speak 
ing of this event, Houbraken writes: ** He 


was surrounded by Miecenases, who both | 


extolled and paid 
clares that now that Wouvermans had 
become the fashion, he began to make 
money, in proof of which he says that 


when his daughter married the artist Hen- | 


ri de Fromantjou, he was able to give her 
20,000 florins as dowry, which certainly 
would not now be considered a fortune, if 
it was in those days. 

* But how can one compare the estima- 
tion in which Wouvermans’s works were 


have 


Houbraken also de- | 


the French, for his represes 
dal life, of the eavaliers, ar 
the spirit of the French court 
teenth century than to that. 
er in the time of the republic 
er. It may be remembered 
XIV., when he saw the pict 
iers with which his gallery 
exclaimed, “*Qu’on enléve to 
gots!” when, assuredly, if 
works had been by Wouverma: 
| have been charmed to see all thy 
customs of his old Freneh nobi 
fully reproduced. Blane writ: 
point: It would be impossible 1 
anything more conformable to 
of the old French nobility thai 
licious pictures of Wouvermars 
Buvette des Chasseurs’ recalls \ 
| times and manners of Bassompis 
an exact portrayal of scenes fro 
| Tallemant’s tales. ‘La Cours: 
Bague,’ L’ Arrivée des Chasseurs 
they recall certain scenes in the 
| gallant Béarnais King Henry LV 
Halte d’Officiers’—is it not such a 
as those given to us by the Seigneur [3 
tome or Rabutin, Count of Bussy? On 
there is no suggestion of love-making 
Wouvermans’s pictures as in those 
| pictures of the Freneh raconteurs 
cavahers indulged for pastime in | 
drinking and rough riding.” 
Another point to be noticed in Wo 
vermans’s pictures is that there is rar 


yord 


| ever any trace of that melancholy 
| is apt to characterize the landscapes 


Dutch artists. He does not care to } 
the dunes so loved by Wynants, no: 
ture in her solitudes, as did Ruysda: H 
loved to reproduce life, enjoyment, 

real happiness, so easy for the rich, f 
comfort and dignity, which depends o 


health of body, and presupposes 


held by his contemporaries with the al- | 


most fabulous value which was assigned 
to them after his death by the potentates 
of Europe, as when the Elector of Bavaria, 


Maximilian Emanuel, and the Dauphin | 
quarrelled over the Possession ofa picture, | 


each trving to outbid the other?” 

This contention, particularly on the side 
of the Dauphin, is not so much to be won 
dered at when the style of Wouvermans’s 
pictures is remembered. Not so much the 
execution or the coloring as the subjects 
and treatment of such in his pictures ren- 
der him an artist peculiarly acceptable to 


| 


mind.” He preferred to paint chiitea 
rather than cottages, rich knights 
than poor peasants or artisans, the lor 
destined to bear the cavalier, well groon 
ed, well saddled and fed, rather thi 
one whose daily duty consisted in bearing 
sacks to and from the mill, or peat | 
fireside. His battles are real conflic! 
tween the Protestants and the Cat 
the relics of the Thirty Years’ War 
old veterans he paints were not ¢ 
from his imagination; he knew and 
them daily; and among their weay 
find not only those used in hunting 
the heavy army musket. 
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msiders that his pictures differ 
ording to the epochs to which 
‘In those of his earler 
me extending to 1646) the gen 
tone, somewhat heavy race of 
more angular drawing of the 
ind us of Peter van Laer. No 
so rich in specimens of this pe 
at of Dresden. In his seeond 
rom 46 to “60, Wouvermans ae 
warmer and at the same time 
clearer and more brilliant color 
lis horses are of slenderer propor- 
. s touch firmer, and peculiarly 
One of the best specimens of 
is the celebrated ‘* Stable,” at 
wesden. ‘'In his third manner, which 
not adopt until after 1660, he 
s his warm tone for a cool and sil- 
effeet, which, being carried out with 
erful feeling for keeping, has a pe- 
wecharm. <Atthis time his toueh was 
ikable for its tenderness.” The well 
yn’ Hawking Scene,” at Amsterdam, 
juoticeable example of this third period 
though perhaps it is a trifle overstrained 
speak as though Wouvermans had three 
distinet styles of painting, the difference | 
g not so much a change in style as of | 
elopment and maturity. 
Kugler also speaks highly of Wouver- 
ins’s scriptural picture ** John the Bap- 
ist, at Dresden—that in energy of tone it 


early allied to Isaae van Ostade: while | 
Blane thinks ‘Sit is difficult not to smile | 


this pretended preaching of John the 
iptist, Where a poor devil, badly painted 
| ill clothed, preaches the Gospel to 

ese Protestants, who, now seated by the 
side of their wives on drums or beer casks, 


re listening apathetically to the preacher, | 


tall alike ready on the instant, should 
easion Make it necessary, to rush furi- 
sly into the mélée.” 

(yersaint, one of the best connoisseurs of 
isday, writes of Wouvermans: ** Teniers 


ind Wouvermans are the two most indus- | 


rious artists of their time, but their styles 


very different. The one paints easily | 


swiftly, the other, by the beauty of 

s work and the rare blending of his col- 
ws. seems to have bestowed more time and 
on his works. 

from long practice, has no difficulty in giv- 
inv this * great finish’ to his pictures, for on 


ful examination one easily recognizes | 


a skillful brush, gras et nourri, far re- 


ed from hardness and stiffness. Wou-| his pictures, determined that no one else 


PHILIP WOU 


But Wouvermans, 


VERMANS. 


ish’ too far, and this is most apparent in 
his painting of terraces, which are apt to 
have a more velvety look than is general 
ly seen on nature's grass.” 

This same criticism was made by Gess 
ner in lis ** Letter on Landscapes” shel 
must refer to Wouvermans for those 
charming soft tints of tender green, which 
have no other defeet save that of being a 
trifle too velvety ri 

Kugler’s opinion is: **His composition 
invariably evinces a delicate feeling for 
the picturesque; his figures and animals 
are well drawn and full of animation: his 
general keeping is singularly tender; his 
touch unites great finish with equal deli 
cacy and spirit.” 

There is a story, apparently well found 
ed, that Wouvermans a short time before 
his death burned up many sketches and 
studies from nature, and in trying to give 
a reason for this cremation, there have 
been three explanations furnished, all 
equally derogatory to the painter, ho one 
of which rests on a more solid basis than 
conjecture, and all can be refuted. The 
first is that the sketches, ete., were destroy 
ed in order that his son might not find in 
them an excuse for a lazy life, as they 


; would probably be eagerly sought after 


and bought; whereas the fact is that the 
son after his father’s death entered the 
Carthusian convent, which would seem to 
disprove his having a strong bias toward 
a self-indulgent life. 

The second story is that he desired to 
prevent his brother and rival, Pierre, from 
passing off the works as his own. As 


there is no reason to conclude, from any 

| thing positively known, that there was 
any ill feeling between the brothers, this 
version is not entitled to credence, for 
Pierre was so vastly inferior to Philip as 


an artist, having a much heavier tone of 
coloring and less freedom of spirit and 
handling, that the art amateurs of that day 
probably well knew the ditference between 
the brothers’ pictures. 

The third account is given on the au- 
thority of Roestraten, a'friend of Wouver- 
mans, to this effect. Jean de Witte. a 
friend of Wouvermans and Bamboecio, On 
the death of the latter bought a chest 
(among the artist's effeets) full of studies, 
sketches, ete., which he gave to Wouver 


mans, who, after profiting by Bamboecio's 


brains and works in getting designs for 


tans has sometimes carried this *fin- | should so profit, and accordingly burned 
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the contents of the chest privately. That 
this is pure invention and not a friendly 
statement of Roestraten is apparent from 
aneXxamination of dates, for Bamboceio did 
not die until 1673 or 1674, some tive or six 
vears after Wouvermans, who could not 
have inherited from a rival who outlived 
him The most probable reason for the 
destruction is that Wouvermans, who is 
acknowledged to be not only one of the 
most industrious but also one of the most 
prolific of the Dutch artists—Smith esti 
mating, in his Catalogue Raisonneé, lis 
pictures at nearly eight hundred (though 
Blane asserts that only three hundred can 
be identified), and he died when forty-nine 
vears old —destroved his sketches and stud 
which he considered as immature, and 


CHAPTER VI. 
> EDGERLEY was deprived of its 
rector. Mr. Owen had gone to the 
coast to attend the Diocesan Convention, 
But as he had started a week before the 
time of opening, and had remained a week 
after its sessions were ended, Mrs. Gener- 
al Hibbard was of the opinion that he was 
attending to other things as well. She 
had, indeed, heard a rumor before he 
came that there was some one—elsewhere. 
Now it is well known that there is no- 
thing more depressing for a parish than a 
rector with an interest ‘‘elsewhere.” St. 
John in the Wilderness was. therefore 
much relieved when its rector returned 
with no signs of having left any portion 
of himself behind him. And Mrs. Hib- 
bard lost ground. 

Mr. Owen had started eastward on the 
day after his interview with the two la 
dies of Carroll Farms; he had started west 
ward on the day after the arrival of a let 
ter from his junior warden, This letter, 
written in a clear old-fashioned hand, 
decorated with much underscoring, was a 
mixture of the formal phraseology of the 
warden’s vouth and that too modern light- 
ness whieh he had learned in his later 
vears, and of which Miss Honoria so just- 
ly disapproved, He was supposed to be 
writing about chureh business. Having 
finished that (in six lines), he added an 
epitome of the news of the whole village, 
from the slippers which Miss Sophy Greer, 


FOR TI 


4 


did not care to leave as spe 
work, for he had a high est 
dignity of his profession, an 
did not destroy his erude u 
signs, no one else would afte) 

There is but one etching 
mans known—a horse in pro 
in 1643, and of extreme rarit 
has a copy in his work on 
engravers. The Dresden Ga 
richest of all the galleries 
manss pictures, it Owning 
his works. At the Hermit 
tersburg, in Common with Rul Ry 
brandt, and Teniers, our artist 
consecrated to him, wherein 
his pictures, the greater numily 
rior excellence. 
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at the north end of Edgerley Stree 
working for him (the rector), eccles 
al symbols, and the motto ** Quo 
gloria ducunt,” down to the las 
duck at Chapultepec, the south end of 

Among the items was this: ** That amus 
ing fellow Dupont is, [ am sorry to say 
ill, and I suspect seriously. It is a retum 
of the fever he had in New York, 1 an 
told. He is at the Cove, and the Walleys 
ave taking care of him. It has 
out” ("leaked out”—oh, poor Miss Hono 
ria!) ‘*that he has no money, not eye 
enough to pay for his medicines 
musicians are always an improvident lot 
you know. But our lovely Madam Car 
roll, ministering angel that she is, has 
supplied everything that has been neces 
sary. IT have just heard, as I write thes 
lines, that the poor fellow is no better 

The rector, upon his return, busie: 


those 


self in attending to the many duties which 
had accumulated during his absence. He 
did not go to the Farms, but as lie was 


making no calls at present 
accumulation 
ticed. The musician was very ill, a 
ery one Was sorry. 


owing to th 
the omission was not 


His poverty Was 1 
generally known, but Madam Carro is 
doing all that was needful, and the poo 
wanderer lacked nothing. That was wliat 
they called him now—the ** poor wane 
er’; it was a delicate way of phrasin: 
fact that he was without means. ! 


Edgerley people were as far as possible 


from being mereenary; they had 1 


‘ 
\ | 


“ THE 


LAST 


LOOK 


ON 


m of turning their backs upon Du 
They were 


because he 


themselves, 
er been the 


Was 


and, besides, that 


Southern 


way. 


had 


They 


there been opport wmniity, and thes looked 


forward to helping him as far as they 
were able sO SOOT as he should have re 
covered his health. But at present Mad 


iid gladly have helped him now, had am Carroll was doing the whole, and the 


‘ 
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Vhole was only—could be only a doctor 


and mediceimes In all this there Was ho 


thing of Sara There was nothing, too, of 
the story the rector knew. But he had 
been aware that if he himself should be 


silent it was probable that nothing of it 
would reach Far Edgerley 


the MISSION 


fation Was remote, and the mountain peo 


very proud in their way, proud 
and reticent. They had, too, an opinion 
of Far Edgerley which was not unlike the 
opinion Far had of the lower 
pride in the mountains seemed to 
tter of altitudes. Owen knew that 
as glad to have it as it was. That at 


least was clear in the battle of his contlict 


Edverley 


town 
he w 
ing feelings. 

He had returned on Monday evening: 
Sunday dawned without his having seen 
any of the Carrolls. They came to chureh 
as usual: that is, the Major came with his 
Wife and little Sear: Miss Carroll was ab 
The 


He waited to speak 


sent 


After service the Major waited. 
Major always waited. 


to his rector: it was a little attention he 
paid Owen knew that he was waiting. 
knew that le was standing there at the 


head of the aisle in his military attitude, 
with his praver book under his arin: 


vet, 
although he knew it. it was some minutes 
before le eame forth When at length 


he did appear, the Major advanced, shook 
hands with him. and asked how he was. 
The reetor replied that he was quite well. 

**Mr. Owen is probably the better for 
his journey,” said Madam Carroll, joining 
her husband in the open space at the foot 
of the chancel steps, Where the two men 
Were standing. ** A journey is always so 
pleasant, and especially a journey to the 
coast.” 

“Ah, ves,” said the Major; your jour- 
ney I hope vou enjoyed it 7” 

* The coast is considered so beneficial.” 
continued Madam Carroll. ** For my own 
part, however, | prefer our mountain air: 
It seems to me more bracing. And the 


Major thinks so too.” 


Certainly,” said the Major; have 
often made the observation,” He said a 
few words more, shook hands with the ree 


tor a second time, bowed, and then offered 
his it, with a 
rector, and they went 


wm to his wife She took 


1} 
Veil 


wh the aisle together through the emp 


are lo tie 


tv church. Sear w for them 

i little tombstone in the 
number of Far Edgerley 
were standing about the The 


as 


Walting 
on 
bine, and a 


vate. 
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Major bowed to these Witli 
and Madam Carroll with mu 
entered their earriage, 
the steps, climbed to his per 
started, and ‘the equipag 
They reached home; but 
the bearing of the Major wa 
| military as it had been at thy 
Inches came to his assistance: 
his wife’s arm, and kept it unt 
his own easy-chair again in 
There he sat all the afternoon 
for she did not leave him 
Sear, and heard him recite 
day lessons. Then she took | 
lap and told him Bible storis 
in a low tone, as the Major was } 
They were close beside him. } 
little son. The ehild’s face wa 
mixture of her delicate rose-tint: 
ness and the bold outlines of his 
The sun, which had been jo 
down the western sky, now tow 
top of Lonely Mountain, and imine 
all In purpli 
and its long summit tipped wit 
Still further sank the monarch: ; 
he was out of sieht Then 
splendor of color in the west that 
ed even this quiet POON across thi 
turning the old paper on the 
cloth of gold, and Sear’s flaxen |i 
alittle halo. The Major was now 
he moved his easy-chair to the oper 
dow in order to see the sunset. S 
another chair, climbed up, and sat 
beside him. 


its side was robed 


rose s 


*T think, papa,” he said 
ersome moments of silence, during 
he had meditatively watched the elo 
‘LT think it very probable that the 


children who have to die young live oy: 


in that particular part of heaven 
those beautiful colors would amuse t! 
you know; and they must be very 

without their fathers and mothers.” 

“Fathers and mothers die too 
times, my boy,” answered the Major 
eyes turning misty. 
hand, and held it in his own. 

His wife came up behind him and 
The old M 
looked up at her as she stood by his « 
With a great trust and atfeetion in | 
For of late the Major ha 
growing older rapidly; his eyes wer 


her hand on his shoulder. 


ing their clearness of vision; ther 
now many sounds he could not hear 
he always heard every intonation 

voice; always saw the hue of her « 


He took Sear’s Jit! 


‘ 
| 
it 
Os 
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-change in its arrangement. | When Sara entered, fifteen mi 
as concerned, his dullec senses later, she Tound het 


t singing the evening 


to 


again hvinn to the Major The Major | 


yp Sara is coming.” announced | have her sing that hvinn on Sunday even 


in see her I can see the top nes, and Sear liked it too, because he could 


t above the hedge because she | join im with his soft little alto 
And soon the girl’s tigure ap 


eht. She opened the gate, and 
( path toward the front door, 
d forward and waved lis hand 
ed his greeting, looking at the } sang the wife, in her sweet voice, sitting 


ree in the window-—tather, mo- | close to her husband’s chair, so that he 


vild. eould hear the words 

or could not see lis daughter Not lone afterward the Major said he 

ned lis face in the direetion of was tired: it was not often that he was 

id gave a little bow and smile tired so early in the evening, but to-night 

been gone a lone time,” he said | for some reason, he felt quite 
“almost all day.” thought he would g¢o to bed 

did not reply: she had left the | past eight: at nine he and Sear were 


ie met Sara in the hall. asleep, and the two women left the 


both 
house 
back for you, mamma,” whis- | together. Walley’s Cove was not far 


virl, ‘'L think the time has) from the Farms, but it was further up 


the mountain, where there was no road, 
eo immediately,” said Madam | only paths; they could not therefore go 
valking quickly toward the stairs. | in the carriage 


They could have taken 
stopped, “But how ean 17) Caleb Inches with them, but in that peace 
uuild have to go with me And at | ful neighborhood escort for mere 
iv the Major would notice it. He | sake was not necessary, and they pre 
it if we should both leave | ferred to be alone 
It would trouble him.” She look “Take mv arm, mamma,” said Sara, as 
Sara as she stood uttering these sen thev began to ascend 
Though quite calm, the suifering But Madam Carroll would not. She 
eves Was pitiable to see. walked on unaided. Her step was firm 
manna For this one time do | She was perfectly silent 
nd that. Judith will be here.” In the small room under the roof, whieh 


answered Madam Carroll, in the | he had occupied since h 


is return, lay the 

tone: “the Major must not be | voung man who was now dving: for if 

But as he is always tired on rmeeded but one glance to show that the 

evening, perhaps he will go to | Summons had come he was passing away 

wily. We must wait until he is| The farmer's wife, much affected, knelt 

She went back to the library | beside him: the doctor had gone, she said, 

but ashort time before: there was nothing 

Mama, you can not bear it,” said | more that he could do, and he was needed 

lowing her elsewhere. The farmer himself was fan 

stead of saving that, vou should | ning the unconscious face. Madam Car 

if there is hope hope that I may | roll took the fan. 

too late.” said Madam Carroll, al Let me do that.” she said **T know 

st sternly, patting aside the girl's out- you feel as if your children were needing 
ched hands. vou down-stairs. 

| think he Mav not they said he For the three little children had been 

| not—Mrs. Walley said,* He will pass | left alone in the room below, and, disturb 

e dawning,’ ” answered Sara, using | ed by the absence of father and mother, 

ountain phrase. were not asleep: one of them had begun 

Thank God, I shall then be in time,” | to ery a little at intervals. The farmei 

Madam Carroll. turnine the handle | went down, his clumsy boots making no 

door. ‘You had better join us | soundon the unearpeted stairway 


Your father has been asking for | ful was his tread. Madam Carroil 


Care 


sal 


She went in, closing the door be- | down on h ie poor bed, and 


r fanned the sleepin face: the eves were 


nutes 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
| 

| 

| 

| 
| 
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closed, the long dark lashes lav on the thin 


cheeks, the breath came slowly through 


the slightly parted lips. 


The farme 


rs wife 


began to pray in a low voice: she was a 
devout Methodist, and she had had her 
pastor there in the afternoon, and had fan 
cied that the dving man was conscious for 
a time, and that he had listened and re 


sponded, 


She had grown fond of the poor 


musician in taking care of him, and the 


tears rolled down her sunburned 
as she praved 
quite calm: 


sweep to and fro 


cheeks 


Madam Carroll remained 
she moved the fan with even 
She had taken otf her 


bonnet, as the night was warm, and with 
her golden curls, her pink-tinted complex 
lon, and the same pretty dress she had 


worn to chureh im the morning, she was 


a contrast to the rough bare room 
farmers wife in 


to the 
her coarse homespun 


gown, and even to herown daughter, who 


in her plain black dress, her face pale and 


sad, was standing near. 
An hour passed 


of suffering. 
am Carroll; 
ou. 


The ehild’s wail be 
low had now in it the unmistakable 


sound 


Pray go down,” said Mad 
‘Tam sure yvour baby needs 


‘Bot T don't like to leave you, Madam 


Carroll: it doesn’t seem right,” 

nan answered, vet listening, too, 

same time to the baby’s wail below 
You need have no hesitation, 


the wo 


at the 


] have 


had experience of this kind before; and, 
besides, | do not easily lose nis self posses 


Yes, vou have got a strong hold on 
vourself,” said Mrs. Walley, admiringly, 
“for IT know you do care for the poor 


Voung Miah; 


vou eare as much as I do. 


For ver see he ain't got no mother to be 


SOPPY 


on his head: 


for him, poor fellow,” she con 
tinued, laving her rough hand tenderly | 
“and you and me knows, 


Madam Carroll, how his mother'd feel. 
There ain't nothing like the way a mother 


cares for her boy.” 


1 
Sara had risen, 


vo dowh at once 
if anvthine should be needed.” 


‘Tam sure your child 
needs vou, Mrs. Walley,” she said; 


please 


I promise to call vou 


The child was erving again, and the 


mother went Sara softly 


adoor, 


closed the 
It had not been closed until then. 


A little before midnight, Dupont, who 
liad been for six hours in a lethargic 


sleep, stirred and woke. 
bent over him. 


Madam (¢ 


‘arroll 


He knew her; he turned 
lis head toward her and lay looking at her, 


his large eves strangely s 


unmoving gaze. Sara came 
the other side of the bed, fan) 
the fan which her mother ha 
ed. Thus he remained, look} 
Carroll with his slow, parti: 
hending stare. Then gradu: 
grew conscious and inte] live ! 
it grew full of expression. Tt 
ful to see the mind come bs 
once more from the windows « 
ed house of clay—the last lo 
Madam Carroll, bending tow; 
turned his gaze. she had. lai 
on his forehead, the other on 
her fair lair touched his sho 
said nothing, she did not 
her being was concentrated 
The dying man also was silent 
he had passed bevond the powe) 
Thus, motionless, they continu 
at each other for a number of 
Then consciousness faded, th 
the windows; a few seconds mor 
Madam Carro 
silence, laid her hand upon the | 
the temples; all was still. Thea 


soul was gone. 


tly closed the eves. 

Sara, weeping, came to her sid 
not, Sara; some one might come 
her mother. Then after a momes 
ing which she had stood beside the « 
silently looking at the face on the 

~You must go down and tell then 
continued, in the same composed 
Farmer Walley must go imni 
for Sabrina Barnes and her siste: 
can say that the funeral will be fron 
house, and that they had better as 
own minister 

afternoon 


the one who was lier 
to officiate.” 

“Oh, mamma, do not try to th 
everything; it is not necessary no 
Sara, beseechingly. 

‘Do as I tell you, Sara,” ans 
Madam Carroll. And Sara obeyed 

When she returned, Madam Carro 
arranging the pillows and straighte: 
the coarse sheet. She had folded t} 
siclan’s thin hands over his breast 
smoothed his disordered hair. 

“The child has been in pain a 
time,” said the daughter, and thu 


| frightened; Farmer Walley will 


Sabrina Barnes and for the doctor 

same time. | told Mrs. Walley tha 
need not come up, that we would 
In any case she could hardly leav: 
baby now.” 


- \ 
1) 
is 


FOR THE 


, Carroll took a chair, placed it | 
the bed, so that it faced the figure | 
and sat down; she put her 
, footstool and folded her hands. 


iere, 


mamma, do not sit there looking 
do not try to be so quiet. No 
here for half an hour: ery, 
let yourself ery. Do whatever 
to do. You have this little 
and it will be your last, mam 


ant 


| not ery,” answered Madam 
‘T have not cried at all; tears | 
But I should like to kiss 
» Sara, if you will keep watch. 


lr 
ep DaCk, 
KISS 


And 


forward as she sat, she kissed ten 


like to have his mother 
before he goes away.’ 


forehead and the closed eyes. 
did 
putting her arms round him, 
mur 
ways so handsome and so brave 
i sturdy little fellow! When he was 
six vears old he said, ‘I want to 
up quick and be big, so that I can 
‘sare of you, mamma.’” She stroked 
is dark hair. ‘‘ You meant 
none of it was your fault, Julian. 
1 think your mother has any blame 
ou, my darling boy. But you know 
that I have not.”” She passed her 
over his wasted cheeks. ‘* May | 
in our—in your—lot in the 
iurch-yard, Sara? It will only take a 
ttle space, and the lot is so large: there 
isn't any other place where I should like 
to have him lying. People would think | 
was our kindness; and in that way it 
done. And do not put me too 
rom him, when my time comes; not | 
For you know he was, Sara, my 
dear boy, my first-born son.” She mur- | 
mured this over and over, her arms round | 
Then, ‘‘He not lying quite 
straight,” she said. And she tried to 
move his head a little. But already it had 
the strange heaviness of death, it was like 
i weight of stone in hersmall hands. Her 
was convulsed for a 
ime shaken with her grief. 
lootsteps were now audible coming up 
the mountain path outside. ‘* Mamma, 
they are here,” said Sara from her post at 
the window. 
But Madam Carroll had already con- 
trolled herself. 
Vou. LXVI. 


the 
ich 
it 
at looking at him piteously. 
a dear little baby!” 
‘*T was so proud of him! 


overcame her: she not 


ich she 


no 


{ 


him 


could be 


foo far. 


n. is 


ice 
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moment, her | 


She rose, pressed one | 
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long kiss on the still face, then went to 
the door and opened it. When Sabrina 
3arnes and her sister, the two old women 
who in that rural neighborhood filled the 
office of watching by the dead, came up 
In 


a clear low voice she gvave them all her di 


the stairs, she was waiting for them. 


rections: the expenses of the funeral she 
should herself assume. Then she passed 
the with way 
home, and stopped to speak to the mother 


5 her 


down stairs ara on 


of the sick child in the lower room, and 
suggest some new remedy. 


the idea 
but her hus 


Mrs. Walley was distressed a 
of their going home alone; 
band had not yet returned, and the ladies 
did not wish to wait. 
enough; it was only the loneliness of it 
But the ladies said that they did not mind 
the They \ the 
nountain by the light of the s reach 
ing the Farms 
Dupont had died at midnight. 

The funeral took place on Tuesday aft 
The Methodist minister officia 
ted, but all the congregation of St. John’s 
The 
full, and people stood also in the garden 
outside bare-headed and reverent. Then 
the little procession was formed, and went 
down the mountain St. John’s, 
where the Carrolls, with their usual wood 
ness, had place for the 
stranger in their own lot. The coffin was 
borne on men’s shoulders in the old-fash- 
ioned way. 
Every one had sent some, for they all re- 
membered how fond he had been of their 
flower gardens. They recalled his sweet 
voice and his songs, his merry ways with 
children. There was a pathos, too, in his 
poverty, because they had not suspected 
it. And so they all thought of him kind 
ly as he was borne by on his way to his 
last rest. 

Madam Carroll and Sara had not been 
at the farm-house. But they were at the 
grave. They were in waiting there when 
the procession entered the chureh-yard 
They stood at the head of the cof- 
fin it rested on the bier during the 
prayer. They stood there while it was 
lowered, and while the grave was being 
filled. in Far Ed- 
gerley: everybody staid. But when this 
task was completed the people dispersed: 


The path was safe 


loneliness. vent down 


tars, 


a little after two o'clock. 
ernoon., 
were also present. farm-house was 
toward 


given a poor 


It was covered with flowers. 


gate. 


as 


This was the custom 


the services were considered at an end. 
Flower had begun to shape the mound, 
and Madam Carroll still waited. 


Seeing 


; 
Ma 
: 
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this, several persons came back, and a lit 
tle group gathered 


Ah, well, poor friendless young man, 


his life here is over,” said Mrs. Greer. 
“Tt is not quite straight, Flower: if you 
come here and look you can see for your 
sell 


he 
“he 


you say that you thought he 


suppose Was foreroner,”” said 
Didn't 


for 


Miss Sopliy 


looked like one. 
Was a 
eigner, Madam Carroll ¢ 


‘He came from Martinique,” answer 


ed the Major's wile; ne 


had lived there, 
[ believe, or on one of the neighboring is] 
ands his life.” 

Well, Leall that foreign; Teall all the 


W est India Islands 


1 
almost all 


very foreign, said Miss 
The \ don't seem to me civilized. 
The Vare prineip illy inhabited by blacks.” 

was 


remarked 


so sad that he had no money,” 
‘We never 
dreamed of that, you know. Though | 


remember now that his clothes, when you 


Rendlesham., 


came to really look 
a little 


Phey 


at them, were a little 
orn, perhaps.” 

were shabby,” said Miss Corin 
na, not with unkindness, but historically, 
as it were. 

“Ts it true, Madam Carroll, that he was 
really Methodist Miss Bolt, 
thoughtfully looking at the mound. 

“The Walleys Methodists, you 


know, answered the lady of the Farms. 


a asked 


are 


‘They had their own pastor there sever 
al times, and on the last day Mrs. Walley 
was sure that—that Mr. Dupont was con- 
scious, and that he joined in their prayers, 
and assented to what was said.” 

don’t believe he was anything- 
mean, anything in particular,” said Mrs. 
General Hibbard, decisively. ‘* He hadn't 
that air.” 

“Oh, dear Mrs. Hibbard, surely we 
should be charitable,” said little Miss Tap- 
pen, who was waiting with a wreath of 


her best chrysanthemums to place upon 
the completed mound. 

‘Well, Amelia, can you say he had ?” 
said the General's widow, in an argument 
ative tone, with her forefinger extended. 

‘T suppose he had neither father nor 
mother, poor fellow, as he never spoke ol 
them,” observed Miss Dalley: ‘‘that is, I 
never heard that he did. But perhaps he 
talked more freely to you, Madam Car 
roll, Did he ever mention his parents 7” 


‘Mamma, | had better 


‘“¥ou are very 


think we oO 


Oo 


now,” said Sara Carroll. 
tired. I know.” 
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‘Oh ves,” said all the | 
dear Madam Carroll. 
much to do lately.” 
quite fatigued, really.” 
of vourself for all our sakes.’ 

Madam Carroll looked at { 
which was now nearly compl 
she made a little gesture of fra 
group, and turned with her d 
ward the gate. All the ladies 
dresses: 1t was the custom at | 
to wear black at funera 
Carroll not only wore a bla 
she had put a black ribbon « 
straw bonnet. 


Isn't it sweet of her to do 
Miss Dalley. ‘‘It 
And I like to think th: 


lonely fellow had one real mou 


makes it a sort 


know.” 


The path took the two ladies 
study; 


its door stood open. | 


saw them, and came out. He of! 
arm to Madam Carroll, 

She took it; she was tremblir 
*T am excessively tired,” she s 
apologizing. 

Yes: noticed it during the ser 

Then there 2” shi 
She spoke mechanically, as if to 
pause, and not as though she care: 
reply. 

‘IT was 


you were 


at the 
crave, answered Owen. 

He did not 
the other side. 


1 1 
both house a 


look at Sara, who 
Their carriage was 
ingatthe gate; he assisted them in 
and they drove away. 

Sear and the Major were sitting 
open window of the library as thi 


ladies alighted at the door.  ** Manin 


| seems a very long time since you and sis 


ter Sara went away,” said the child 
ing out to speak to them. ‘Papa 
have taken a walk, and looked at a 
pictures, and told all our stories; and 
we are sitting here waiting for you 

‘**T will come in a few minutes, my } 
said Madam Carroll. 

Sara went directly to the library 
sat down beside her father’s chair 
wished to hear all about the funera 
‘that poor young man,” and she ans\ 
his questions at length, and told him: 
thing she could think of in conne 
with it. The Major had known Dup 
but vaguely; he had seen him once at 
reception, but the face had faded fron 
memory, and he should not have kno 


ud 
: | 


ton be an exception ? 


they met again. He wasa mu 


is who had appeared among 
lie was glad that he had appear 
a variety, and they had so little 
1 Far Kdgerley. 
vs an addition, and Marion was 
of music, very; he was @lad she 


He had 


Good musie 


e this little enjoyment. 
to Sara several times. 

short delay Madam Carroll came 
had taken otf her black dress and 
bright little gown of blue; her 
heen recurled, and there was a 

Jorin her cheeks, and some sprays 
colored honeysuckle in her blue 

\s she came nearer, the Major’s old 


ipon her with child-like plea 


* You are looking very 
Madam Carroll,” 
vith his old-fashioned gallantry. 


pride. 
this evening, 
sat down beside him. ‘*Sara has 
ling me about the funeral of that 
tunate young musician,” he contin 
It was like vou, Marion. to show so 
ndness to the poor fellow, whoever 
and Lam glad you did it. Kind 
unfortunate and the stranger 
salways been an especial characteristic 


to the 


MRS 


Qui always carried it about with her; 


And as this 
snot a conundrum, I may as well say at 
well, it was connected 


ut it was not her bones. 


e that it was 
th her domestie difficulties. 
Nobody, casually observing Mrs, Clax- 
ould have dreamed her to be the pos 
ssor of so disagreeable an article, least 
ill one that was constantly a compan- 
and that could not be locked up in a 
set, and left 
iere folks were gay and happy. 
For my own part, understanding how 
unreasonable it would be to expect any lot 
a perfect thing, and inclining toward 
old saw about a skeleton in every clos- 
| sometimes used to wonder what earth- 
material there was from which Mrs, 
ixton could get one up, yet felt tolera 
sure, for all her smiles and her pleasant 
anners, for all her fineries and luxuries, 
t there must be something to make her 
esigned to the necessity of one day sur 
ring her hold upon those desirable 
es surrounding her at present in such 
indanee. For why should Mrs. Clax 
Look up and down 
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CLAXTON’ 


behind when she went | 


571 
of the Carroll family, and vou have mere 
lv represented me in this matter 


what I of course should have done 


done 
had l 


been well—had I quite recovered from my 


illness of last winter, vou know. But | 


am much improved much improved, 


This poor young man seems to have been 
utterly alone in the world, since even W hen 
} 


he was dying and knew that he was. he 


told no one 


as L understand it anything 
of his parentage, or life, or history, and left 
no letters or even a message for friends. 


le 


It is really quite remarka 
‘Papa,” said Sara, ** now that we are 
all here, wouldn't it be a good time to try 
the magie lantern for an hour or so 7” 
The MaL1e lantern was a new one; she 
had ordered it from Baltimore 
‘Certainly, said the Major, 


“sear, cet the boxes 


interested 
immediately 

Sear brought the boxes, and gave one 
f them to his mother: as he did so his 


‘Why, 


you so cold he said, Ih SUPpPrise 


are 


warm.” 


hand touched hers 


still summer, mamma, and quit 
‘It is nothine.” answered Madam Car 
roll; ‘‘a mere passing chill. It is over 


now.” 


S SKELETON 


the hills, with the familiar sight that neigh 
bors have, and you could have seen trouble 
in too many houses to be able to believe 
the Claxton house exempt For in this 
house bitter, grinding poverty and pride 
round ; that 
house death had robbed of its sunshine; 


had their perpetual battle-g 


| in the next house the disgrace of a defal 


eation had made life a burden: still be 
yond, a cloud of insanity hung, ready to 
fall; here a drunken son, there an unfaith- 
ful husband; in such a house a frivolous 
wife, in such another idiotie children: up 
and down the streets, in every house, some 
thing; 
were, no matter how much happiness oth 


no matter what the compensations 


erwise; yet always some one bitter thing, 


| perhaps to give a better relish with its 
tang to all the sweet. 
So what could Mrs. Claxton’s be? She 


lived in the finest place in the town, her 

handsome house upon a sightly knoll, a 

shaven lawn dotted with noble trees sloping 


Within, it 


seemed to our rustie eyes a witeh-land of 


away from it on all sides. 
beauty and of all the cunning applances 


of art for comfort. She had her open‘lan 


! 
\ 
A 
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dau and her span for summer driving, her | 


sleighs full of costly robes for winter, her 
servants, her overflowing purse, her hus 
band and children, her dresses. Yes, her 
no one in Claxtonberg had any 
to compare with them. She had the glory 
of setting the fashion, and of holding a 
lofty pre-eminence in it, and the bliss of 
knowing that the last new wrinkle in her 


dresse¢ 


pouf, or her sleeve, or her back hair, was 
being studied every Sunday with an assi- 
duity that put the prayver-book to open 
shame. And besides all this Mrs. Claxton 
was very pretty: everybody admired her; 
everybody else loved her. She had com- 
pany W hen she pleased, so far as we knew; 
she went on journeys when she chose; 
and when the bishop eame he always staid 
with her. What was there out of which 
Mrs. Claxton’s skeleton could be made ? 


It could not be that this skeleton had 


found existence because her husband was | 
not a distinguished man in polities, for no | 


woman who had any regard for her own 
happiness, or his either, would want her 


husband in polities; and Mrs. Claxton had | 


the greatest regard for the happiness of 
both. It eould not be because she had no 
children, for she had four, fine ones. It 
could not be because her children were not 


boys or were not girls, for there were two 
It 
couldn't be because her husband was still 
in business, since his mills brought him in 
a royal revenue every year, and he would 
be lost without the business. It could not 
be because her husband was tired of her, 
for everybody in Claxtonberg knew to the 
contrary, knew that he surrounded his 
wife with everything heart could wish, 
knew that the breath of scandal had never 
approached him. 


sisters and two brothers amone them. 


It could not be because 
of any impending disease that was to dark 
en her house, for they were all in a state 
of notorious health. What in the world 
could it be ? 

I had just as lief tell you as not—if you 
will listen. 

When this lady first met the gentleman 
who became her husband, his high-bred 
courtesy, his knightly manner, rivalled 
that of the great dignitaries around them; 
he, not any of them, seemed to her the 
true nobleman; and, not to weary you, 
she accepted him the moment he asked 
her. She was the governess of a friend’s 


children, and the family were staying at 
some wonderful foreign baths where the 
marble 


basins were more than a mile | 
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about, and where the court ea) 
Every morning the Majesties and s 
ities and high and mighty J 
went into the bath, king and 
chamberlains, grand duchesses «1; 
and ladies-in- waiting, and fr 
served chinks the commonality 
the of nobility disport 
And what a scene it was to w 
the flannel bathing suits wer 
ter, but out of water what elabo 
dressing, what a blaze of jewe!] 
and coronets, what flashing dian 
laces upon white throats, what 
fichus and berthas overlaid wit), 
of resplendent gems to the wat 
what loading of bracelets on | 
what glancing of rings on fing 
the court was in full dress in the pr 
of the sovereign. 

As Mr. Claxton looked from 
dow of his room upon the brillian: 
he felt a lofty republican conten 
deed, contempt was Mr. Claxton’ 
which was not lessened when tli: 
of commoners went in 


shoal 


} 


,1n their t 
ing the bediamonded ways of thi 
went before. One young gir Ni 
the throne, who wore only the dress s 


able to the occasion, and was witho 

other ornament than the shrouding 
of her own long hair, attracted hin 
the first place by her simplicity, and in 
the next place by a manner that seer 
to be at once sweet and stately: ther 

a sort of shy and startled look ii 

great soft brown eyes if one addressed hier 
there was so rich a color on her « 
too; and the features of her lovely 
were so finely in keeping with that 


defiant carriage of the perfect head n 
such a pack of frippery her plain attir 
was pre-eminence to Mr. Claxton, whos 


feelings were exceedingly ruffled; for hy 
was accustomed to obsequious considera 
tion at home, and here he was less tha: 


a 


| cipher; and revenging himself by despis 


ing the whole affair, he knew no better 
way of proclaiming it than by passing 
over all the titled and spangled beauties 
and devoting himself to this simple young 
girl. If, meanwhile, the titled beauties 
did not know of his existence, he nev 
suspected that, and he lost no time in 
making the young girl’s acquaintance 
It mattered not to him that she was a 

erness, as it would not if she had been a 
beggar and had attracted him. He was 


one of those men who consider their ac 


: 
‘ 
= 


r own justification; his desires 
iw to themselves. After he mar 
she would be Mrs. Claxton —a 

ich every Claxton that had ever 

elt to be quite capable of blotting 

that might ever have gone before 

es and histories of the poor brides 

ie young girl, treated kindly by 
.fyiend but not wont to have the atten 
even the pleasant notice of young 

ind with that vague longing for it 
to girls, somewhat lonely, and al 

r dependent, her heart leaped up in 
leto this stranger, with whose fam- 
and antecedents her friend was well 
wainted. 
prince: she never remembered to 

in liking to hear them, that princes 
the masters of slaves, and that for a 


People said he was like a 


iin private to be a young prince simply 

eant that he was a person who would 

his own way if he had to be a tyrant 

rit When he proposed she accepted 

n, as LT said; she already loved him with 
eyotion; she married him in all haste 

epent in all leisure. 

And Mr. Claxton, making the tour of 

Europe like a good American, was sud 

nly summoned home by an event which 

him the possessor of the great mills 

{ the great business, and he installed 

ifein his great house, and he felt that 

had done more for her than she had a 


to ask, and for himself he expected | 


neeforward a slavish obedience. 

No tell the whole truth, though, Mr. 
ixton did not know that he expected a 
His intention was to 
right exactly, and perhaps lean to mer 
sside. He had been reared in a school 
it held the wife to be, so to say, a chat- 


sh obedience. 


and he would have been as much sur- | 


sed to find his wife differing from him 


he would have been to hear his wooden | 


ning-table speak up and complain of the 


ner: he looked for absolute agreement. | 


If von had asked him if he believed that a 
nan liad a right to beat his wife, he would 
indignantly answered no, and de- 
manded of you, furthermore, as to what it 
as you took him for; but if he himself 
id chaneed to strike his wife he would 

t have felt it an act to be questioned by 
uvybody. His wife was his. That he did 
ot put a rope round her neck and sell her 
1 open market was out of his abounding 
condescension. He allowed her many fa- 
vors, such, for instance, as the liberty to 
breathe. For her to reward him by hav 


| again. 
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ing an opinion of her own on any subjeet 
would have astounded him If he had 
chosen to take her children away from her 
he would have thought her complaint 
monstrous: if he had knocked down her 


own mother and trodden on her, he would 


have thought her remonstrance culpable, 
and would have punished her for it to the 
best of his ability, not by whips and stocks, 
not by imprisonment or deprivation, but by 
withholding his roval favor in some signal 
manner. In faet,in Mr. Claxton’s ideal 
household there was but one will. one 
mind, one identity, and that was Mr, Clax 
ton’s. And that household was a not at 
all uncommon instance of an unrecoge 
nized tyranny worse than Diocletian’s 

In spite of all this, if you can believe 
me, Mr. Claxton loved his wife—not as he 
did his own soul, indeed, but next to that, 
one might say. She had only to ask—-but 
to have her wish eratified. 
If she were ill, he knew no peace, and let 
no one else know any, till she were well 
He admired her beauty, her love 
ly manner, her stately air; he did not ob 


ask she must 


ject to that soupcon of spirit when direct 
ed toward other people; he felt that she 
added a lustre to his station. He was, in 
short, very proud of her; but he would 
not for the world have had her know it. 
For where would discipline be then ? 

Well, it might perhaps have answered 
with somebody else, but it did not answer 
fat all with Mrs. Claxton. In truth, Mr. 
| Claxton had been married hardly a year 

before he began to suspect that he had a 
| rebel in his house, or, as he phrased it, a 
viper in his bosom; and he prepared to 
take extraordinary measures. 

As for Mrs. Claxton, her feeling for her 
husband was of the tenderest: she regard 
ed him for a long time as the best and 
createst man alive, and by far the hand 
She knew he had faults, but un 

derstood that all men abounded in faults 
and presumed that other men's faults were 
| very much worse than his. She thought 
it likely that he could not have written 
| the Iliad, but then she didn’t know that it 

was desirable to have written the Iliad; 
vet she was sure he could have written 


somest. 


Tillotson’s Sermons, or Macaulay's Es 
says, or Mill's Logic, and that he could be 
President of the United States on any day 
| he wished it, and have conferred new dig 
nity upon the office. There was only one 
thing she would have liked different about 


‘ 
\ 
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t 
{ 
in 
t 
er 
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h 
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him: she would have liked him to consid 
er her more on an equality with himself 
And yet at first she used to doubt if that 


were notan nreasonable exaction on her 


part—she who had been nothing but a 
poor little governess, to demand so much, 
and he the owner of the vast Claxtonberg 
mills. the descendant of the old Claxtons 
of Claxtonberg, a castle across the water 
that had detied assault for generations, and 
in which monarchs had held state, if the 
Claxtonbere legends could be trusted. 
Though, between ourselves, I always im 
agined that the person whom Mr, Clax 
ton’s grandfather employed, after he had 
acquired wealth, to hunt up his family 
traditions for him, his coat of arms and 


crest, found only and exactly what his 


employer wanted him to find. 

However that might be, Mrs. Claxton’s 
eves used to follow her husband with an 
adoring look in them. His noble figure, 
his lofty bearing, the large fair comeliness 
of his fresh face and its aquiline contour, 
his great gray eyes and his bright curling 
hair, seemed to her a representation of the 
noblest type of manhood; the sound of 
his voice was musie, the sound of his foot- 
fall was something she always ran to meet. 
That is, in the first year. 

It was an odd little circumstance that 
caused Mrs. Claxton’s cloudy suspicion of 
her husband’s injustice to settle into an 
absolute eurd of sourness. Odd, because 
so slight: it was the naming of their first 
child 

You are looking peculiarly well, my 
love,” said Mr. Claxton, condescending Ly, 
happening to see his wife in the glass as 
he drew his razor over the hone. ** Like 
a flower in full bloom,” jocosely. 


Mrs. Claxton blushed and looked love 


lier vet ‘Tam so glad you think so,” 
said she. ‘I was really afraid I was fall 
ing off, And that would be sucha shame, 


for I want the baby to remember me w hen 
I look my best.” 

**Tet me hear him,” said Mr. Claxton, 
eavly, expressing any opinion other than 
mv own on that subject, if he thinks best!” 
And he kissed his wife as she came and 
stood beside him while looking for some 
thing in the dressing-ease drawer, and 
then he plunged into the business on 
hand. 

‘LT think.” said Mrs. Claxton, after a 
few moments, looking up timidly from the 
seat she had taken to the spot where her 
husband stood holding the tip of his nose 


with one hand while he flour 
zor beneath it with the othe 
Claxton never risked his er 
ciently to have a valet de e¢] 
think Henry would really bi 
after all, being yours, and you 
and your grandfather's too 
And then, do you know, it 
ther’s also. And I should so 
them all in one!” 

I doubt if Mrs. Claxton 
ventured to re-open this subj 
previous conversation, but for 
compliment she had received 
fact that when a man stands } 
tip of his nose in one hand, 
per lip stretched like an apron by 
he is not altogether an object ot 

But Mr. Claxton did not give 
diate answer: he seldom did: 
signify that he was on such an 
above common mortals that it t 
time for the sound of their voices to) 
him, or whether it cost him an eth 
acknowledge the independent 


and therefore the voluntary rem 
anybody else in the universe, th 
now he had the excuse of a delic 
his razor. When he sought his 
paper, however, he turned and loo 
lis wife in some displeasure, rer 
of that previous conversation, 
“This is quite unnecessary, m)\ 
he said. told you I intended to 
an old family name sunk in desuet 
sut, my dear,” persisted Mrs. ( 
ton, “it would be so niee to contin 


one name for four generations: it is as 
of immortality in itself—as if Henry | 
ton never died.” 

died!” cried Mr. Claxton 
tled, since this very thing had 
temptation to him before resolyit 
kindle the ancient family grand 
one of the legendary names—"* Never d 
What blasphemy is this!’ And hi 
himself livid with fresh lather. 

‘Blasphemy? How you talk! W 
you know what I mean, dear.” 

‘Pray how should I know what 
mean? I know what you say. Ai 
shoeks me.” 


“Well, never mind: it’s of no co 
quence.” 


‘Of no consequence that you shoc 


me?” began the young prince. 

“Oh, no, no, indeed!” said the trem 
bling subject, shocked herself at offend 
ing him. ‘I mean it is of no consequence 


J 
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I talk so heedlessly, you 


have to know it 


d, I 


vere ejaculatory. 


reason 
fam really sorry about it. try 
ice before | speak, but 

sii you found more success in the 

\ year ago it would have been less 
it now Mrs. Claxton should nev 
the dignity of her station, and 
msiderate babbling detracts 

[ don’t think I do anything like 

en you say that it is of 


no con 


whether you shock me or not, 


t ] didn’t say anything of the sort.” 
mt contradict me again, if you 
lon't you allow people to defend 
said Mrs. Claxton, opening 
eves in a spirited way. 
| don’t allow people to insult me.” 
What nonsense!” 
‘But that neither 
We were speaking of the 
Ss hame. Tam sure had no inten 
no idea, of offending you by suggest 
choice in the matter. It would give 
ch pleasure to remember my father 
name, and unite yours with it 
Claxton, Fourth,” said Mrs. Clax 
usingly, her thimble on her lip. 
We have had enough of that,” 
Claxton, firmly, and quite vexed with 
persistency. child’s name is 
nald.” 
Claxton 
of her sudden little angers that she 
s always under the necessity of humil 
» herself about afterward, and look 


it the 


Insult you! eried 
ife at 


e nor there. 


Is 


last. 


said 


stood up a moment in 


man as he engaged himself just 
vith his chin in a manner that made 

ence imperative, and she took adyan 

f the opportunity. 

‘Ll never heard of anything so outra 

‘laimed, passion- 


would 


ore 
ous in my life!” she exe 
ly. ‘* Anybody 
ife was a mere bondwoman, the mother 
our child a nonentity, that it was not 
iuch mine as yours, more mine than 
ws! It is an odious piece of tyranny !” 
Mr. Claxton gathered his mug and ma 
ils with one sweep of his hand, and 
wed her. ‘* When you apologize to me 
your utterly inexcusable language,” 
d he, ‘‘ I shall re-enter this room, but 
And he intrenched himself 
ua spare chamber. 


suppose your 


not before.” 


And after a couple of days of bla 
lence and loneliness and misery, of course 
Mrs. Claxton gave in, and apologized wit! 
tears for her utterly inexcusabl 
But 
that at the time of its occurrence the ¢ hild 
te 
and when it 

But Mr. 
the ot 


nto 


language 


the peculiarity of the dialogue was 
»>whom reference Was made was not born 
it 

vas made of 
he 
darkened room, and 
flannel il 


arms, and declared to be his daughter, he 


Vas borh Was a 


lesh like 


called 


Claxton 


rest us, and when Wits 


wiles Lilie 


his 


little bundle of “us pp into his 


kissed it fondly, and laid it on the pillow 
beside his wife; and as he saw her so pale 
beautiful, 
might vanish out of his 


and faint, so starry-eyed and 
looking as if she 


sight at any moment, he bent and hid his 
face beside her own. 


My dear love,” 


mous concession, some. little 


said he, in magnani 


while after 
Varad, 


Now 


calendar the one that 


‘we will call this baby Henrietta 
the of the 
Claxton the 

Mrs. Clax 


accepted the concession i 


names i or out 
Mrs 


most detested was Henrietta. 


of all 


ton, however 
the spirit in which it was made, offering, 
indeed, on her part, an exchange of Hen 
rietta for Regina, which offer was not list 


ened to for a moment: and during her 


convalescence her husband invested 


Su) 
her with kindness that she looked forward 
toa happiness of which she had begun lo 
despair in the midst of that wilderness of 
rebellion and altereation where she had 
almost lost herself 

But it was an easy thing for Mr. Clax 
ton to be kind to a sick person, since it Is 
the part of an invalid to have no will, to 
if 


Mrs. Claxton had been an invalid all her 


receive favors, and obey orders; and 
life, paradoxical as it sounds, she would 
have had no skeleton. But, on the con 
trary, she was a healthy young thing, and 
in a few weeks was as rosy and vigorous 
as ever, as spirited, and perhaps as willful. 
The presence of her baby, though, turned 
her thoughts more from herself, and she 
anticipated in her absorption less oppor 
tunity for strife than before. According 
ly she was very much discomposed when 
one day her husband being present, accel 


at Miss 


whieh the mother found as 


dentally and for the first time, 


Baby's toilet 
much pleasure in attending to for herself 


as she used to tind in playing dolls 
insisted that everything should be done 
precisely the other way: that the water 


| should be cold and not tepid, that the soap 


‘ 
t 
() 
0 
ff 
} 
t 
( 
H 
t 
+ 
+ 
aes 
en 
nd 
Ice 
a 
: 


should be ‘astile 


towel should be 


one, 


‘T never heard of such a thing!” 
the young 


mother 


** There are probably many things 
which 


plied the young father. 


flesh! 


It will make it the firmer and health 


drying for a healthy skin.” 


mother used it invariably,” 


Now 


don't begin to quote your mo 
the way men always do; don't im 
agine vour mother knew more than thre 
doctor.” 


ther 


imagine.” 


it worth while t 


the child's Sake, 


“as “as his books.” 
Well, 


and this child's mother will do as she 


chooses. 


Crash towels, Castile soap, an 
cold water! Cold water. indeed !” 
‘Certainly, 
in that offensive 
\ny moderate 


that if the child is to be strong, it 
early inured 


‘I never shall use it—never!”’ 
‘Indeed, my darling. you are mistaken, 
You always will use it in the future,” 
* Well, we will see.” said Mrs. Claxton, 
laughine and Shaking her head. ‘*Cold 


That is 


Water on such a mite of 
all nen know.” 


ie Decidedly we shall see. 


a baby ! 


For I shall 


become 


an established custom.” 


‘Then I shall take my baby and run 
away. 


The law gives every woman her 
child, at least till she has weaned it.” 


I don't think I shall have recourse to 
the law for possession of my 


own child.” 
‘Take it!” cried Mrs. ( ‘laxton, in a pas 


sion; and she dumped the little naked 
arms, and was run 


morsel into its father’s 


ning from the room. 


* You are a wicked and unnatural wo- 
man!” cried Mr. Claxton 


bewilderment, not considering such re- 
mark at all in the light of inexcusable lan- 
guage when used by himself. and com- 
pletely at a loss what to do with the thing 


a crash and not a damask 


cried 


you have not heard. my love,” re 


“But a rough towel on this little sof 


ier 

It will take the skin off. And Castile | if 
soap—why, the doctor says it should nev 
er be used except for healing; it is tor 


said Mr. Claxton. feeling 
o control his vexation for 
“that her experience was | couldn't 


your mother did as she chose. 


And don't repeat my words | good,” 
manner, if you please. 
intellect would understand quite 


is to be | k 


make it a point to be present until it has | 


in his absolute | 


e |} that he found himself as free ¢., 
« |) if it had been a jelly-fish A 
er moment she was running | 


ing her baby, hugging it to he ! 
it. 

You are making vourse| { 
your temper, and will hurt { 
cordingly,” said Mr. 


for a person can 


crying over 


Claxton, « 
very well | 
| having wrought the Opposite 
fever, 


| ‘‘Itis your temper,” she retort 
a mother didn't know how t 

own baby without a man arou. 
» | shall not be moved by an 
Say in such a mood,” said t] 
| ‘* But as the child js mine, | 

ht to see it properly attended ty 
{to resume: T want. in the first 
the pins abolished that I obse rye 
in its flannels.” 

** Pins! Why, everybody 
They every 


( 
r 


rig 


are one shield 
prick her if they tried 


| Queen Victoria herself invented { 
dou't care who invented thi 

Mr. Claxton, possibly 
lj} rather in the light of 
them abolished. 


carding 
rivalry: 


Strings are 


“Oh, no, indeed,” said Mrs. ¢ 
forgetting her temper; 
nots, and the knots are so hard 
| little soft body to lie on.” 
| “Then sew the things on 
dress her. The needle is likely 
| only in the sewing, the 
all night,” 

“It is sheer nonsense, Henry. |] 
you the pins couldn't prick if the 


\ 


all d 


}alive. Do you suppose I want to |; 
own baby 2?” 

That is nothing to the purpose 
“Well, I will compromise \ 


she said, laughing now as 
| had eried 


easily 
before. ‘I declare. if : 
perfectly ridiculous! Come. ] 
sew on her flannels and things every 
| trouble as it is, if you will forego thi 
water,” 
‘I shall make no compromise 
| rights. 


as 
I insist on the cold water. 01 
Castile soap, the rough towels, and tha 
| pins shall be used.” 

‘“T should like to see you hinder 
said Mrs. Claxton, stoutly, 


| 
| ° Very well,” said Mr. Claxton. and 
| 


took up the pincushion to show her; 
| as at the same instant his wife darted 


vith 


wat 
rr 
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id 


1 to strip it of its pins in a haste 
rreeable to a man of his deliber 
But unable to retain the ac 
¢ pins in his unhandy hands, 
y turned away from her and 
ew of them into his mouth—for 
1 can be driven lo desperate ex 
and just as suddenly swallow 
veath, perhaps In amazement at 
found himself obliged to cough 


it 


» when nature took the mat 
rown charge, and the pins flew 

lirection, so wildly and so instan 

y that one of them, he was mora] 
id lodged in his throat. ** Help! 
curgled; have swallowed a 


Claxton tossed the baby into the 
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| about his neek, and 


id ran to slap his back, in a ter- | 


rm: and 


her 


burst into the room with a dish 


Jane, answering 


sand a pitcher of water; and only 

coughing fit was over, and he 
with a hand 
a powerful light, did he con- 
imself that there was no pin there, 


examined his throat 


come as grand and majestic once 
could be with shoulders that 
rly black and blue fromthe pound 


as me 
t Jane had perhaps been only too 

to administer in the effort of dislode 
suspected pin. 


His 
him, had resisted 
ad threatened him with the law, 
him with desertion, had 
n the baby in his face, had all but 
Bother your mother!” had hazard- 


Claxton was very sore. 


id contradicted 


threatened 


life 
id made him ridiculous to himself, 
and to a servant—he, the great Mr. 
A fish bone would have been 
lenough, but a pin! 
iothing nobler in the world than he, 
en, seeing that he could not spend an 
moment from the business that had 
waiting, he started to go, and turned 
‘Your conduct h 
een, this morning, of the most reprehen 
ledescription. But you are the mother 
my child, and I will not leave you in 
nger, and as such I forgive you.” 
| don’t want any of your forgiveness,” 
d the sinner. ‘‘I shall do just I 


as 


door to say: 


as 


ise With my own baby, for all the men 


ik 


world. So!’ And then she ran 
and sprang upon the seat of a chair, and 


lis chin up and his great sulky face, and 


with that pin, and worse than } 


laughed at him, and kissed him Oh, 
Pm a little wretch!” ‘But, in 
deed, vou mustn't ask me to use the cold 
water. It would break my heart to do it 

And somehow Mr. Claxton felt his august 


Lust 


she eried 


demeanor of no sort of consequence be 
side this little hysterical creature hanging 
well, he kissed her. 

“Why didn’t you say so in the begin 
ning, then 7” he said al 
the cold water, but I 
pins!" 


Poor Mrs. Claxton! 


will overlook 


insist about the 
If she thought she 
had reached the end of her troubles in her 
happy convalescence, she was sadly mis 


Prey iously she 


taken. and her husband 


had really material to dispute 
had the baby: and it 
If the baby had 
the colic, and she wanted to use 


about now they 
was an unfailing source 
inise-seed, 
Mr. Claxton’s mother had used gin; and 
as anise was innocent and gin deleterious, 
of course the struewgle was to the knife 
If it had the croup, and she wanted homee 
opathie treatment, it was altogether certain 
that Mr 
allopathic, and of course in their mutual 
opinion the ditference 
death. If it ill 
and she wanted to administer a remedy, 
Mr. Claxton would have the child go into 
fits, though heart ached, rather 
than have anything done before the doe 
tor it, Mr. 
| Claxton was strenuously opposed, and she 


Claxton’s mother had used the 


life and 
throuch teething, 


involve d 
were 


his OW) 


eame. If she wished to rock 
might declare till she was tired that the 
process had not injured Daniel Webster on 
Martha Washington, he woul in 
return that at rate his child should 
not have its brains addled on a pair of 


deciare 


any 


| rockers, thoueh Ido not think he said ‘ad 


He felt as if there | 


dled” In 
fact there was no aspect of the child’s ex 
istence, from its being sung to sleep to its 
being kissed by strangers, that they did 
not differ about. And when the twins 
came, the differing was not merely dou 
bled but tripled. After that, too, Mr. Clax 
ton in some way became haunted by the 
fear that his wife’s beauty would be im 
He fancied he 
might have been neglectful of her in his 
concern for his children, and experienced 


he said ** undergo tabefaction 


paired by care and illness. 


a sensation as near remorse as became a 
Claxton, and then a new cause of dispute 
| arose: he undertook to separate her from 


| her children, he insisted that their perpet- 
rew an arm round his neck, and turned | 


ual presence oecasioned a feverish nervous 
solicitude, and he contrived one or anoth- 


slipped 
e 
| 
Sable 
| al 
| 


er method of isolating her from them in 
the daytime: and let them ery their little 


hearts awav at night, he would not allow 


othem: they hada Nurse aprece, 


he very best to be had; Jane and he him 


self were to be called if the matter were 


serious, and that must answer: for his 


wife, he assured her, was worth more to 


him than all the children in ( ‘hristendom, 
and if she wouldn't take care of herself he 


must take care of her—which, of course. } 


made Mrs. Claxton as happy as he thought 
it should, sal kept her from wearing her 
self to a white shadow! 

Mrs. Claxton had by this time divined 
that one way to have your will was to 
submit in pale patience. Sometimes she 
was able to practice it, and sometimes, as 
Paul says, she kicked against the pricks; 
generally, indeed, she kicked, and in this 
affair she kicked to such purpose that aft 
er one of the twins had had a night of con 
vulsions in he rabsencee. Mr. Claxton found 
that a strait -jaecket would conquer the 
mother’s instinct sooner than he would, 
and the household was allowed to resume 
its normal condition. 

Its normal condition was a w rangle 
Should baby talk be addressed to the ba 
bies, or sound Enelish 7 Should the milk 
be boiled in the eotfee or not, when cream 
Was not to be had, and should the cotfee 
be settled with an ege or with fish-skin 7 
Should the crusts be eiven to the poor, 
or should money be given to the poor 
and the crusts saved for a bread pudding ? 
Should the new wall paper be plain or 
cilded, the new carriage lining green or 
claret, the old sideboard put up garret or 
sent to auction each day brought its 
fresh point of debate If Mrs. Claxton 
had expressed the first opinion, Mr. Clax 
tons natural tendency was to ditfer, both 
because she had no right to the first opin 
ion, and because he wished her to under 
stand that her judgment was unsound: 
ae having expressed that opinion, Mrs. 

Claxton was bound to maintain it till the 
sky fell; and there it was. If she want 
ed the horses, she must mention it at 
breakfast, and go over the matter with 
Statement and q uestion and answer till she 
wished she h; a gone afoot without speak- 
ing r of the thing 2: but if she did zo afoot. 
then woe betide her !—she had thrown 
i shadow on the Claxton name which it | 
took a day and night of Claxton severity 
to brighten. And what else could be ex- | 


pected of a man in a place, as Mrs. Clax-| mind. If I had— _ But I know | 
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ton sometimes wl 


men hung on his will for 
where the doetor kowtowe« 
where the minister would his 
and let him walk over him 

If on one day Mrs. C] 
send the children to walk 
Stream woods, then Mr. 
they would be kidnapped: 
other day Mr. Claxton sug 
picnic king With the HUPSeS 
lovely reservoir grounds, the 
ton Was sure they would be d) 

‘Drowned!” cried the 
nantly—for the reservoir was 
plaything, having been constr 
his supervision to turn the mi] 
damming into one basin the e 
small streams, and insult to 
like insult to himself. ‘* Drow 
What should drown them 7” 


‘Water,’ was the short reply 
heard that it could.” 

‘IT really don't know how 
this instance,” replied Mr. ( 
vreat disdain. 

‘By bursting that absurd day 
the mother, out of patience 
burst some day, and it may as ¢ 
to-day as another, and sweep th 
ina breath. I'm sure I wake 
tap of the Vine on the pane all nicht 
tha at now it’s going!” 


‘Let me hear no more talk of 1 
said Mr. Claxton. ** Tt is enou 
moralize the whole valle sy. Ifsu 
were known to be uttered by n 
could not keep ahand. There is 
likelihood of that dam’s 
the mill’s falling. On the whok 
[ don’t know that it is a 
the children to visit. The Vomight 
say, be drowned, and without wait 
the dam to burst.” 

‘What under the sun ean drown 1 
I should like to know. if the dan 
not burst ?” 

Water,” replied Mr. Claxton 
turn. 

‘Water! As if the could tumb! 
with all that slope of the green bay 
mile above,them, and the nurses 
them too! I should as soon t] 
ire. 

‘I presume that would be quits 
ble to an inconsequential ined 


| lofty party of the first part. 


‘IT never pretended to any sort of 


eS 
\ 
} 
| 
an 
Ola 
iOW to 
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of my children,” she cried, sud 
And certainly the 
id climb if the carriage left them 
of the hill itself, and Retta al 


neither of 


ietta, my dear. Understand that 
have any abbreviations used in 
The names given in baptism 
only names, and are those by 
ry children must and shall be 
|, you ean call her what you 
ad Vil call her what I please.” 
i seem entirely to forget, Caroline, 


1 the head of this house.” 
ont how I can forget it. 
iterate it often enough.” 


terate it!” he eried, in a blaze; for 


know 


enanimity was one of his darling 
and though he might taunt till he 
ed concerning the benefits he con 
ie not only wished it held that he 
taunted, but believed himself that 
er did, probably because his unused 
ties of taunting were so much great- 
in those he used. 
‘And 


‘are anything about the house. 


Yes, you do,” she responded. 


unily, at all events, is as much my 
as yours, and if [ choose I shall 
names there to the end of time. 


is it possible that L comprehend you 
it under my own roof you defy me in 
s manner, and dare to say you will do 
sor you won't do that 7” 
-eried Mrs. Claxton, with a 
face and a trembling voice. "I 
onder if sha’n't 
| imay breathe through my nose or my 
Let me tell you, sir, married 
wrong person When you thought you 


ng 


have to ask you next 
vou 


id have an abject slave in your wife. 
id rather have staid a governess all my 
iys than endure the life you lead me, and 
ie the hour [ ever set my eyes on you,” 
And then, to 
ve contirmation to her words, her lips 
egan to quiver and her breath began to 
‘ich, and she sank in a little heap in the 


e cried, in her passion. 


n-chair, sobbing fit to dissolve herself 
lears. 
\s for Mr. Claxton, he dared not trust 
nself to reply. He felt as if he must 
take her, and if he shook her he was very 
ich afraid he should do something worse, 
uid so the noblesse oblige of the Claxton 
dignity took him from the room speech 
less, but glaring. 


‘LT wish L was dead,” sobbed Mus. Clax 
ton, growing 
‘Or el 


more 


se | 


hysterical with every 
But 


Wish she did 


sob 
not finish the sentence. 


have doubtless be 


By this time 


you 
come quite we ll aware of the nature ol 
Mrs. Claxton’s skeleton, and see how it 
was that it walked abroad when she did, 
the 


and 


and always ran before and opened 
door for hit w he she Came tome 
she was slowly growing to see its likeness 
in her face every time she looked in the 
elass—that pretty, gracious face, where the 
lines had yet hardly deepened into settled 
frowns. She felt herself stripped of iden 
tity and all personal importance, made a 
mere puppet; she was not sure of peace 
from one moment to the next; she had no 
fixed happiness in life but the love of her 
children: and she was convinced that the 
moment they were old enough to exercise 
intelligence, the habit of contempt would 
be caught, and they too would despise her, 
Every day of her life she wished herself 
free, and she began to recognize the phan 
tom of a perception that the only eseape 
from her skeleton was through the door 
of death of 


them: sometimes she could not have been 


death for one or the other 
sure that she was altogether unready to 
say Which one, and it would not 
self. She thought 
tim of a wicked injustice on the part of 

be 


be her 
that she was the vie 
fate. for she realized what it might to 
have the love ofa husband W ho regarded 
her as an individual, as a mate, who, far 
from tyrannizing over her as an odalisque 
little 
more valuable than Towser or Dash, woo 


and a piece of acquired property ra 


ed her still with kind observances and un 


failing respect. She loved her husband, 
but her temper and his vainglory were al 
of the 


love: she loved him, and she hated him; 


Ways Crossing swords in the way 
she was harassed by opposing forces and 
For all her sweet 
out 
wretched 


feelings night and day. 


smiles and her tranquil 


doors, she Was 


manners 
an exceedingly 
woman in. 

As for Mr. Claxton But words fail 
|} to convey the emotion of that good man 
of the 


cockatrice 


rebellion his 


household 


when in 


the upon his 
hearth! 

Mr. Claxton was indeed at a loss in his 
own thoughts. He was so much aghast 
at that did not 
know how to formulate the statement of 


affairs himself. He felt to 


his wife’s outbreak he 


to unable 


a 
~ 
) 
| 
\\ 
( \\ 
\ 
rt 
is 
| 
\ 
! 
sO 
; 
36 
[a 
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reach a solution of the problem as to what | her, been hastening home on 
ton’s account, he transferred 
count all the chagrin arisine { 
uation, the more readily that 
use to be angry with the elem, 
was very angry with somethi: 
indignity practiced upon him 
ther, with his wetness, his cen: 
because a thunder-cloud had burst over | fort, and with the little boy 
the valley and amone the hills, and he 
knew that his wife was apt to be utterly 
prostrated by fear of thunder, and thought 
it best to give her a more realizing sense 
of her dependence on him through his ab 
sence at such a crisis 


could have caused such a state of mind in 
her, and his powers were inadequate to de 
Vise a fit punishment till he should have 
looked the matter over more coolly. Hle 
staid in his co inting-room that afternoon 
a good while beyond business hours, part 
ly to retlect on these matters, and partly 


And of course, when at lene} 
ed the house, the rain still rainin 
and the lightning falling round 
step of the way, he expected d 
thrown open before him, and at 
welcome to make itself heard. j 
the disagreements of many days 
forgotten: he expected the houss 


However, he would not have been able 
to say what contradictory impulse it was 
that made him at last, while the heavens 
were still pouring a thick suffoeating | the children to shout and pra 
sheet of rain, throw over his shoulders an 
old pilot-cloth coat hanging in the place, | 
and sally forth for home. Certainly he | appear by magic. Instead of 
had reason to regret it directly afterward, | not a soul was to be seen, not 
for in three minutes the rain had pene- | dogs: the servants had the e 
trated his umbrella, and it was only a sod- | some remote part of the house, \ 
den rag, and he shut it to find that in three | 
minutes more he should be wet to the skin, 


hot flannels and toddy and dry 


| ning, and awful apparitions in 
if not to the bone. Then the question | vens: 
was, should he return? No, ‘returning 


were as tedious as go o'er’: to retrace 


solitary and unheard, his feet. si 


ones steps v 


ror. Then should he run? Run? Mr. 
Claxton run? Well, let him run never so 
swiftly, the rain was swifter yet; he would | 
be just as surely wet, since it was some 
distance [f he could not retain his ecom- 
fort, he might retain his dignity, he might 
solace himself with the refleetion§ that | 
either Plato, or Pericles, or Aristotle pre- 


was taken out of Mr. Claxton—a 


anybody other than that thing in 


sented a much more preposterous appear 
ance with the tail of his gown turned up 
over his head in a shower: and accord- 
ingly he stalked alone in ereat strides. his 
hat ruined, his clothes too heavy to earry, 
the rain running a cold river down his 


back and into his boots, blinding his eyes, 
and streaming off a hundred little points 
of his hair, and most humiliatingly off the 
end of his nose and chin, feeling ignomin- 


iously like Lot’s wife in a rain-storm, and 
hearing an ignorant little boy in the dis- 


at all a dignified object; no clod-hopper 


ever presented a more abject appearance. 
Of what value to him at that moment was 
his money? Of what value were his 
horses and carriages? He was as wet as 


else they would not swear about it 


the nakedest man that ever swam. And | slipped himself out of that entanclen 
as he had really, after all his anger with | of dripping garments and into dry ones 


| to run this way and the nurses 1 


him, and his wife to fall on his 


were telling of dreadful deaths | 
and he marched alone to | 


his soft French boots like pulp. cor 
ps was to acknowledge one’s er- | of every separate toe, and the wate 


| helpless filter of rain-water, Pos: 


ping from his clothes in puddles upon t 
bright carpets as he stepped. He sa 
self in this plight in a lone mirror 
hall, and surely for one instant the st 


| had seen him, he would have dropped o 
| the floor and resolved into a dey 
| nobody did, and the moment he had « 
his bedroom door he was all bu 
again. For there was Mrs. Claxton 
bed, with the room darkened. utter! 


Mr. Claxton did not swear: the Claxto 
never swore; possibly because if they 
sworn it would have been seen that 
could not have things all theirown wa) 


livious of his coming or staying, her head 
wrapped about with the blankets, dea 
the bubble and squeak of his boots, d 
the thunder too, blind to the imac 
presented, blind to the lightning. 
unaware of his return, and inditferen! 
his condition. This was what a ma: 
tance hoot at him. Certainly he was not | for exposing himself in a thunder-c 


| 
Re 
) ) 
| 


MR 


nu 
without uttering a word save a 
vow that there should not be a 
dleft in his house by to-morrow, 
own tothe dining-room. There 

spite of the delay, had not yet 
ed, partly because it had waited 
n the first place, and partly be 
storm was so tremendous that all 
terests had been forgotten in it, 


ch desperate haste as became | 


y beeause Mrs. Claxton had been 
household in the sheltering re 


that feather-bed. Dinner, how- 


ter his exertions, was not a minor | 


to Mr. Claxton, and he forthwith 


ied to raise— 


Those readers whose 

housekeeping may have discovered 

rm the possibilities of the hungry and 
animal ean supply the hiatus. 

s, Mr. Claxton ate his dinner in what 
afterward called single cussed- 
iving declined the proffered com 

’ Miss Henrietta—which he would 
for the sake of feeling like the 
merman —and 

Mrs. Claxton be disturbed, goading 

with every mouthful into a com 


having 


n 


sense of the outrageous way in 
he was being rewarded for his mag- 
mity in overlooking the morning's 
ivrenees, in getting wet through for 
ife’s relief, in making himself a ri- 
is spectacle, in enduring the hoot- 
He 


is evening paper, and turned over 


vs of that little boy in the distance. 


the evening mail; wrote a few letters, in | 


ich Lam afraid he wreaked a poor sort 
vengeance on his correspondents, for 


want of other opportunity to relieve his | 


eharged spleen; and finally went to 
to be greeted by the pleasant sight of 
rs. Claxton enjoying a peaceful sleep 


er 


M 


he weariness of her day’s emotions. 


For Mrs. Claxton had had her headache | 


italways attended a thunder-storm, had 
d herself into a worse one with her 
fear of the storm, and with the fact that, 

first time, her husband had failed 
o appear and to sustain her through the 
iderous trial, and when, later, one of 
nurses happening into the room, had 


+ 


tioned Mr. Claxton’s return, and she | 


that he had designedly left her to 
- alone. indignation dried her tears; 


ind having satisfied herself that the chil- 


were safely upon their pillows, she | 


idle her own toilet for the night, and 
nt to bed with her wrath, to fall asleep 
iustantly with her fatigue. 
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But Mr. Claxton was tired himself—a 
man is not hooted at by little boys with 
out some wear and tear of the sensibilt 
ties; he did not attempt to wake his wite, 
but followed her example, and slept sound 
ly till just before daybreak, when, in the 
eray dawn, he was disturbed by one of 
those little noises that disturb nobody but 
a householder. It was only a faint and 


murmur —an incessant 


| drip, drip, drip; but there was no occasion 


rather pleasant 


| for such a murmur, since it was not rain 
| ing then, and he listened anxiously to dis 


| cover the cause of it It was not long be 
| fore he surmised that it came from the 
overflow of the tank in the roof. That 
was a matter easily remedied by opening 
the pipes, though some slight damage had 
| already been done, and he rose to investi 
leate the matter with some inward grum 
bling about there never being anybody 
| but Hav- 
| ing concluded his investigation, and hav 


- 
| ing 


himself to see to such things 


done all there was to be done at pre- 
sent, he was so thoroughly awakened that 
it did not seem worth while to go back to 
so he dressed himself for the 
| day noiselessly, and went out to the sta 
The overflow of 1 
| tank had suggested to him the advisability 
lof a visit to the great reservoir between 
| the hills and an inspection of the state in 
| which the thunder-storm had left it It 
| occurred to him, too, that thus early he 
| might surprise the keeper off duty, which 
idea had an alluring relish to him; and 
then it would be a pleasant morning ride, 
and he would be back to find breakfast 
ready, and his wife perhaps amiable, and 
| the domestic storm as well blown over as 
| the thunder-storm. 

| 

| 

| 


| 
| 
| bed again 


| bles for his horse. 


As Mr. Claxton rode forth the sun had 
just sent a blush over all the skies in ad 
vance of his coming, and the world was 
lat that heavenly hour before the full yel 
| low lustre pours over the edge when all 
| the softer shades of color—the pure pale 
| roses and grays and purples—seem striy 
ing to convince you how mueli lovelier 
they are than the brilliant gold and azure 
the birds 
full-throated still, and all the boughs were 
| elittering with dew and with the last drops 

of the night’s shower, till the whole earth 
| looked as if it had been freshly made that 
I don’t know that Mr, Claxton 
thought precisely that it was special 
| demonstration on the part of Nature in 
| honor of his early ride, when the colors 


| 
| 


|of broad day ; were warbling 


morning, 


mutter 
she 
st 
set 
pa 
) 
2 
= 
; 
the 
\V 
OSed 
in | 
‘ 
lead 
ft 
) 
+ 
st 
oO 
+ 
nt 
nes 


and the 
finally 
into one central spot of ruby 
out of whi 


grew more and 


more 


grand transformation scene subli 
mated itse] 
‘h the sun came rolling up 


be it he 


hire 


had an idea 
to 


certainly 


that the common people turnine out 


their work did not have such sunrises 
every morning, and he rode forward brisk 
ly, With a eratified sense of being in a 
species of partne rship with Nature—if she 
got up the show, he got up the apprecia 


and if the st 
thing in that 
the next 
It was a 
up which he x 
velvet sward 


tion, inriseé was the createst 
valley, he, at 
reatest, 


pretty 


any rate, Was 
path, in its steep ascent. 
a bridle-path where the 
vith its sparkling cobwebs, 
half disclosed the traces of old foot 
prints, 
of its wi: 


] 


here and there turning 
to 
vider 


and 


if 


out 
some huge 
the 

waving 
the light 


above, how 


ro ind 
rad 


maples were 


W ind 


i\ 


mossy bo rhe young 


birehes their 
boughs, : that 
fell 
Ing 


of 


for 
far 


iS 


groping 


on the tree-tops toss 


brink 
now shaking 


the dew down on him from the 


some sheer face of roek. 
and crevice 
1e cool wet wall upon the other side. 
in At one point the 
into a little hollow a 


of fern and brake it 


ie sweet wind in cranny 


shadow. 
descended 


path 


green dimple then 


rose rap regen passed beneath a group | 


braved 
Century 


that had 
the 


of gigantie oaks 
of 
they were 


ing i 


the 
storms 


] } 


the ribs of the solid rock itself. 
and at | 
that went 


ay 


leaping down the hill from the 
of the reservoir, 
fuller that morning than he remembered 
to 
and now, 


gatey the east side 


on 


have seen it—now dark and strong, 


a sunbeam touched it. a 


where 


swift sheet of foam and rainbows, ‘It 
takes such a storm as vesterday ‘s to swell | 
a brook like this,” said Mr. Claxton to | 


himself, as his horse’s feet left the velvet 
sward and began to clatter over the peb 
at face the 
green sod of its bank, 


bles, and the ore of reservoir, 
with the 
the wood like the 


unbuilt 


rose over 


vast base of some mighty 


‘We must have an im 


tower, 


mense backwater now,” he said: “enough 
to run the mills if there should be a 
drought till the fall I'll take one good 
look at the dam before I co, if it does spoil 
the waftHes.”’ 


as Mr. ( 
aloud, 


It was just ‘laxton uttered these 


words, half that a shiver ran from 


head to hoof through the good beast that 
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| splendor of the 


| himself 


bore him, and which stood stil 
feet head erect 
nearly to dismount his ridep 


ed and 


SO 


ton looked on this side and 


the object of alarm, Saw ni 
sprang to the ground. 
the ground, a thrill, Ow 


thrill, was pulsing the « 
seemed to shake like a shaking 
Was rising to meet him—to me 
| Was trembling like a reed hj 
what The 
He gave one look at the awit 
there at the erest of the hil 
deathly glory the bristli 
monstrous thine 


was this ? end of t 


of 
smitten wit! 
risen sun, and ¢ 
into the saddle 
and spurred 
like 


horse 
But 


his horse’s hoofs } 


about. his 


valley a madman. 


hunder of 


was drowned by a louder son 


growl, a hollow roar, a whist 
the winds that blow in heave 
as he fled a fierce foe followed f. 

In the great Claxton hous 


knoll, with the bendir 


bow Ing 


trees softly 
below it, the morning | 
and fell 
Mr. Claxton just as Mrs. ¢ 
her It 
some portrait of him, with all that 


entered, 
trait o 


was ope ning 


ves, Was 


and ruddy comeliness that made his 
Oaks | 
illed, indeed, their roots twist- | 


It seemed to he 
that moment that the face was sn 


sO imposing to her, 


| her as it used to do at the time when < 
ength it came out beside the brook | 


the foot of her 


first object on 


hung the picture at 
that it might be the 
her eyes should open. In a fore 
currence of the old emotion she d 
immediately call up the events : 
days, and was smiling back at it. \ 
at once memory resumed its play, aid s 
turned to behold the other pillow 

It was something like dismay that ove: 
came Mrs. Claxton, had 
Claxton’s displeasure survived an 


for seldom 


sleep. ‘‘He has gone away in ang 
then!” she exclaimed. But directly 
own anger ran to the rescue. ‘If | 


shown a proper spirit in the first p 
she said, ‘* he would never have presu 
10 abuse me so. | had rathe 9 be a 

en girl than sucha slave as he makes } 
The sport of all the kitehen girls! | 
rather die than live so any more! I: 
care what happens if I ean only get « 
this. Nothing can be worse!” And 
such ejaculations hovering round | 


her 


( 
( 
vd . 
n . 
of 
al 
+ 


es. Mrs. Claxton bathed and 
| fresh and fair as anv tlower, 


troubles, went to find her ba 
abies were lovely enough to 
thoughts for the time, and it 
ter a frolie with them, in all 
vy rosiness and laughter, that, 
softened, she went down with 
ne about her, Henrietta usher 
ocession, and the baby astride 


+ 


to find breakfast on the ta 

\ Claxton she knew not where 
ddled the red horse himself, the 

o get a plumber, maybe, for the 

been leaking from the pressure. 

ie pressure, Mrs. Claxton 

» at the window, half startled, 

bright with a hovering tri 


Then 


‘obabiy gone up to see after the 


he point of pouncing. 
she thought—not so sure of the 
dl! And she went to the win 
ok up the valley road. Yes 
an object discernible against 
ace of rock, moving far up the 
beyond the Century Oaks: it 
no, it was standing: still; 


hg up 
iad just turned about. A horse 
d Yes, without doubt, that was 


ton: he had been up there to see 
construction, but hunger was re 
him to breakfast: he hardly de 


lthat she should keep it hot for him. 


n the sunshine like a supernal ap 


he could see plainer. 


Oh ves, that 
Claxton and the red horse. But 


ere they coming so fast 7 Was there 


up there? It looked as though a 


vhirlwind were behind him. Mrs. 


n lifted her eyes to the sky, looking 


uids; as she did so, they rested one 


In that see 
in that second 


on the top of the hill. 
reat God in heaven ! 
the whole east side of the reser 


riove out in one mass, and a flood, a 
stupendous volume of water, pouring in 


digious leap, this instant translig 


m, and the next instant precipita 
tself, a dark and horrible torrent of 
ind water and stone and tree, tum 


nd boiling down the valley, strip 


bare the rock behind it, driving the 


() 


wefore! 


shrill ery from Mrs. Claxton’s lips, 


iscome at last!” one bewildered look 


mebody to lean on, and that was all 


akness she allowed herself. 


Imme 
she had summoned the servants, 


MRS. CLAXTON’S SKELETON. 


and had the outside hands all rushing into 
the kitchens from garden and stable, two 
of them sent back to bring the long lad 
der into the main hall. and the others hur 
rving to bolt doors and drop windows and 
put up shutters 
‘Upstairs now eried Mrs. Claxton, 
seizing her baby, just as the alarm-bell of 


the mills began to rin “Tf the water 


comes so high, we ean retreat to the roof 


No, ne’—as the girls began to erv and 
show hysterical tendencies —** we are safe 
The house must stand It isstone. The 


walls are thick; and the foree will be part 
ly spent before the flood reaches us It 


isn't we who will suffer: it is vour master, 


who is out in the wav somewhere 1t 18 
our neighbors whose houses stand in the 
plain. Plant the ladder beneath a seeond 


story window, Thomas qllick, say 


that they may see the wisdom Of running 


here You simpletons! Can water run 
up the ladder 7” 
*She’s the right stuff.” said Thomas to 


And shi 


the neighbors were seen running for 


Jane. as hardly obeyed when 
the 
knoll, and springing up the terraces, men 


vith their mothers, and women with thei 


children, people saving themselves wher 
ever they chanced to be, tripping and fall 
ing and fainting and dragged along, un 
able to make for the hills on the valley 
sides, and seeking the nearest security as 
it was offered by the great Claxton house 
upon its terraced knoll, thronging at last 
into the great doorway which Thomas 
stood ready to close, and seattering 
through the upper rooms, these in a dumb 
horror, with wringing hands, and those 
with sobs and screams and cries for one 
another. 

Thev were still running for the house 
when some were seen to fall as if prostrated 
by a furious wind behind them. There 
was a moment of intense stillness in the 
house, as the gazing groups beheld it, and 
into that stillness crept the whisper, the 
muffled rumble and roll, the wide roar of 
the open flood-gates. Thomas slammed 
the door, and sprang up the stairway after 
his mistress and the rest ‘‘Say your 
prayers,” said he, putting his arms round 
Jane, who hid her head in them, ** for here 
it comes!” And with the word they saw 
a wall of water pushing down the valley, 
too swift to break and fali—vellow and 
polished as a jewel through all its burn 
ished front, its crest curling in a terrible 


foam of ruin, where toppled uprooted trees 
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struggling drowning men, crashed roof 
and rafter, and capsized dwelling—and in 
another heart-beat the whole wide valley 
was afloat, and the flood was upon them, 
billowing and bellowing and surging on 
over the main road, over the hay field, 
across the gardens, up the knoll, the wa 
ters piling themselves like light from ter 


race to terrace Would they rise higher ? | 


Would the house go too? There was not 
time to ask it before they were foaming 
up the lawns, were rushing round the door 
steps, were carrying away the ladder, were 
pouring through the windows. A shock 
it was a long beam swirling in the torrent 
and grazing the house. Another shock 
the ground vibrating to it—and thev 
saw the great mills swing and totter and 
fall in a cloud of wreck, and wash away. 
And then one long tremor that made the 
hair stand on end: the shoulder of the 
great water was pressing full on them 
One dizzy, swimming moment—they felt 
the strong stones and timbers quiver, felt 
them lift and strain and rise and settle, 
and then, with a great cry of joy, they 
saw that the house, opposing its angle to 
the tide, had divided its volume, and the 
waters flowed on either side and left it 
safe. 

It was not a half-hour since Mrs. Clax 
ton had seen the bursting of the reservoir 
before she gathered her children into her 
own room and shut the door, leaving the 
rest of the house to its sudden guests and 
the watchers of the passing and subsiding 
flood, that she might betake herself to her 
knees. She and her children were safe; 
but her husband—God alone knew where 
he was! She did not fall on her knees, 
though ; she walked up and down the 
room like a wild woman, stopping at ev 
ery turn to embrace one child or another, 
to exclaim in misery with a storm of tears. 
\ half-hour ago she had seen him turn 
about, dashing homeward with that hor 
ror behind him—dashing homeward to 
save himself perhaps, perhaps to save her 
and the children. Now the waters must 
have gone over him; he must have fallen 
before them; and the terror and agony 
he had endured in that dreadful moment 
when he saw there was no help for him 
rose before her like clouds of darkness and 
enveloped her. One hour passed, and an 
other; the nurses had come in and taken 
the frightened twins; the baby fell asleep, 
and little Henrietta ke pt awe struek wuard 


that occurred. She was 
her bereavement would be 

all the mistakes of her life < 
lightning had stamped the y 
her: she was suffering a 
morse; she was thinking 
band might possibly have 
dering about him, contrivine 
was crying out that she shi 
his face again: she was falliy 
bed and hiding her face in his 
wetting it with sealding tears 
had told him she rued the }y 
laid eyes on him—-well, perhap 


never lay eyes on him agai 


a striking clock seemed to by 
knell. The baby awoke and « 
Henrietta tugged and pulled 
bed, and, clasping it in her ¢ 
lugged it, in a fashion, from thy 
mother never noticed her. Shy 
down to listen for the clock again.  ¢ 
clang, clang, it measured out ni 

it was impossible that he shoul 
eaped and not be there. Yes 
free—free from all her troubles 
no longer a slave; the mistr 
own house at last. But oh, to 
pose! There was no more a sk 
that house, only in its stead a fea 


|} tom to rise and shake its gory 


| 


over him. But Mrs. Claxton saw nothing | 


her. For it was she who had ¢; 
husband’s death, if he were cd 
she started up to walk the fioo 
a suspense that was worse than ce 

It was her sharp anger—yes, yes 
her contentious tongue of vesterday 
drove him forth this morning. Ali, : 
Heaven! but for her wicked wor 
would have been at home when tli 
voir burst; he would be safe and t 
now. She had murdered him, ai 
had murdered her own peace foreyv: 


own words were the flaming swords 1 


shut her out of hope and happiness 
ever, She loved him. And she 
him. Oh, what was a little matter 
ery day to contend about, beside t 


love of a life, the praise, the encom 


ment, the sympathy, the tenderness 
she remembered how he had see1 
adore her once; how she had leat 
him and believed in him ones 

warmth there used to be in his 

what comfort in his presence. Ai 
should never have it again. Shi 
shut him out from the light of day 


home, from children, from life. — Hi: 


left her, too, in anger; he had gone 
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-issing her; he was unreconciled 
‘in death! 

do not let it be death!” she eried. 
him, Lord! save him! Do not let 
, late! Give me back my hus 
And she flung herself down in 
plication, yearning and agonized, 
for him in a passion of prayer, 
swing still and silent in that eesta 

she were turning to stone. 
was going and coming now about 
for the waters had passed, leay- 
their slime behind them, thick 
carpet and floor, ropy filth on 
ind wainseot, and the people had 
ep. and were wading through the 
ep mud in search of the spot that 
) n home. The servants were al 
beginning to see if there were any 
jilitv of setting things to rights 
the tide had flowed through below 
tairs, crushing partitions and sweeping 
ys before it, and wondering where to 
id the shovels, when in the going and 
ng a poor creature staggered into the 
and just as Thomas came picking 


wav along in high boots, fell on the | 


jor at his feet—a poor creature, bruised 
bleeding and in rags, caked with the 


and mire, a noisome and disgusting | 


retch more vile than anything else on 
arth 

‘Look here, you!” said Thomas, touch- 
ng him with the end of his stick. ** Get 
uit of this, will you? It’s no place for to 
lying about drunk, and no day neither. 
Get out, I say, or I'll set the mastiffs on 
vou. Here, Towser! here, Dash!” And 
na moment the snarl of the dogs was 


eard as they made for the despicable ob- | 
| hiseyes. Andnow— Between ourselves, 
*Thomas—” eried a feeble voice as the | 


sl 


poor creature rose on one elbow. 


who it is?” 


that sorry fusion of humanity and allu- 


bath-room. 

But nothing of all this stir did Mrs. 
Claxton hear. In that eestasy of petition- 
ing she was lost to all that went on; list- 
ening for some voice out of heaven, she 
heard no earthly sound. There was a 


chorus from the children outside, but she | 


did not hear it; the door opened again, 
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arms were about her, two tired and trem 
bling arms, and a face over which the 
tears were pouring was beside her own 
She started back quaking as if it were an 
apparition; and then she flung herself 
upon her husband’s neck. 

“Oh, He has heard me! He has heard 
me!” she eried. 

* My darling,” he was murmuring, ‘‘ean 
you ever forgive me 7” 

“Oh, my dear one,” she was sobbing, 
‘how are you and God ever going to for 
give me?” 

‘*T saw it all,” he said presently, as she 
sat on the bedside where he lay, while I 
was butfeting that water, and just as I 
had given up and was swept into the 
arms of the old Century Oak—the only 
one of them that stands now, Caroline. 
I was nothing but a mote, a spe ck, in that 
great surge, and all my arrogance and 
evil pride, all my abuse of you, seemed to 
be bearing me down into the tlood. Oh, 
my child, l prayed to Heaven to save me 
that I might be a better husband to you! 
And when I came to the door my own 
dogs didn’t know me.” And Mr. Claxton 
cried again. 

It was some mornings after that, when 
things were in a degree restored to place, 
and the family breakfasting together alone 
for the first time, that Mr. Claxton gazed 
smilingly at his wife, and thought, with 
a iittle self-congratulation, that he really 
was a better husband to her than he had 


| been, as she beamed back at him all 


smiles and velvet blushes. He had never 
seen himself as he was, he thought, before 
that calamity overtook him; it had need 
ed what they call an act of God to open 


I don’t believe he became an angel all at 


once, for that despotic principle was bred 
“Oh, good Lord above us, Thomas!” 
‘ied Jane, on the stairs. ** Don’t you know | 


in his bone, and Noah’s flood itself could 
not have washed it out. I should not be 


surprised if he were still apt to be found a 
And in a moment the other men had | 
been ealled, and among them they got | 


very aggravating man, and I imagine that 
she was always lable to the reproach of 


| the vixens, though if that temper of hers 
il deposit up the stairs and into the | 


ever struck fire again, remembrance of 


| one morning's agony could not but quench 
| the spark. 


How happy we are!” said he. ‘I 


| don't feel prepared to call the accident a 


calamity, after all—that is, so far as we 
are concerned,” said Mr. Claxton, check 
ing himself. it People have supposed us 


|enviable beings for a good while, Caro 
but she did not know it; and then two | 


line, never dreaming of the skeleton in 
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our closet. But 
enviable indeed 

“Why, sO We are 
Mrs. Claxton 


in the future we shall be 


now!” exclaimed 
That old bickering of ours was a sad 

skeleton to carrv about—it was like a babe 

in the arms to you, wasn’t it ? 

she said, 


[made as much of it! 


‘Well, let us thank God that there is 
nothine to hold its bones together: let us 
thank God, my love, that there is no long 
era skeleton in the house, and that we 
have buried it 

she eried. 
in the mire of the flood.” 


Fathoms deep,” 


and her lips began to tremb|: 
to fill, and she forsook her ¢} 
to her husband, who, once 
shoeked at such an indeco u 
ed her in his arms with tend 
stroked her hair a moment 
rested on his breast, and then 
to her seat with a lofty sort « 
but paused to kiss the tears off 


inafter-years, wondered what in 
| her father and mother were ma 
an ado for over the burial of 
old bones! 


And at that Mrs. Claxton lo 


And Miss Henrietta, reeal]i 


SIR 


[es is in the early history of New 

England no more singular episode 
than that of Sir Christopher Gardiner. 
Who the man was, and why or whence he 
came, or whither he subsequently went, 
are mysteries unlikely now to be 
Wholly solved ; but he 
stands out in 


ever 
none the less 
incongruity 
against the monotonous background of 


picturesque 


colonial life. It is somewhat as if one 
were suddenly to come across the portrait 
of a Cavalier by Vandyek in the vestibule 
of a New England village chureh. As he 
passes across the stage and mingles with 
the prosaic life of the sea-board settle- 
ments, while the sea-board was still the 


frontier, there is about the man a sugges 
tion of the Spaniard and the Jesuit. Ac 
companied always by his equally mysteri 
ous female COMPanlon, he seems to wear 
a slouched hat and heavy cloak, beneath 
the folds of which last appears the long 
Spanish rapier. Such melodramatic per- 
sonages are not common in Massachusetts 
and accordingly Sir Christopher 
long since attracted the notice of the writ 
ers of fietion. 


history, 


Here were creat possi bili- 
ties. And so as early as 1827 Miss Sedg- 
wick introduced him, under the name of 
Sir Philip Gardiner, into her novel of 
Hope Leslie. We is the walking villain 
of that now-forgotten tale. The historian 
Motley next tried his hand upon him in 


* The substance of this paper was prepared ori 
ginally for the Massachusetts Historical Society, and 
will appear in the Proceedings of the Society for the 


current vear. The notes and a detailed reference 


to authorities are, therefore, now omitted, 


CHRISTOPHER GARDINER, KNIGHT. 


A PAGE FROM EARLIEST COLONIAL HISTORY.* 


his story of Merrymount, publish 
Then, in 1856, Mr. John T, Adam 
er of several historical romance 
the ground once more in his 
the Golden Melice. 
fellow put the ‘* Rhyme of Sir C} 
Gardiner” in the mouth of the | 
as the last of the Tales of a \ 
Inn. Both Motley and Adams, as 
Longfellow, present the knight 
own name, and, so to speak, in | 
person, 
record; which Miss Sedgwick di 
They have all, however, made so 
droll work with the facts of histor 
as the historians themselves hay 
respect not greatly bettered matter 
the object of the present paper to 4 
curately in shape the little that is 
known of Gardiner, and what m 
fairly be surmised. 


be descended of a Gloucester family 
that his father was a brother of 

mous Stephen Gardiner, the react 
Chancellor of Queen Mary, whom * 
speare makes Henry VIII. descrily 

man of *‘a cruel nature, and a b 

Though the Bishop and Sir Christ 
may well have been of the same fa 
the relationship certainly was not s 

as that of uncle and nephew, inas 
as the latter could hardly have been 
earlier than 1580, and was probabl) 
much 
twenty-five years before that date, a 
of seventy-two. 
diner was evidently a man of educ 


Finally, in 187 


They adhere more or Jess 


He himself, it would seem, claii 


later, while the latter had « 


However related, Ga 
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ive. who had seen a great deal of | but he had not abandoned his claim to it. 
| and of men. Indeed, the story Subsequently, in 1628, the Council for New 
before his coming to Am« rica he | England, with the assent of Sir Ferdinando 
i disinherited by his father be Gorges, granted to the Massachusetts Com 


twenty-six years of absence in) pany the whole region between the Merri 


Italy, Germany, and Turkey. If | mack and the Ch irles. The Robert Gorges 
= the ease, he must in 1630 have | concession lay wholly within these limits, 
don fifty years of age. During | but Sir Ferdinando insisted that the sub 


derings he seems to have picked | sequent grant Was made with a distinet 
ses of some kind at a university, | saving of all rights vested under the prior 
ough originally a Protestant, he | one. A question of title involving some 
yrmally renounced his faith and be- | three hundred square miles in the heart of 
, member of the Church of Rome. the company’s territory was thus raised. 
fis title was of a doubtful character, for | Robert Gorges had died some years be 
place he is spoken of as a Knight | fore. and the title to his grant had passed 
Holy Sepulchre, having received | to his brother John. In January, 1629, 
sor at Jerusalem, while in another | while Winthrop was in the midst of his 
as a Knight of the Golden Melice. | preparations for going out to Massachiu 
that he had a right to some title | setts. John Gorges executed two convey 
| seem to be established by the fact | ances covering large portions of the Rob 
at a later day he was referred to in Lert Gorges claim—one to Sir William 
‘| proceedings in England as Sir | Brereton, and the other to John Oldham. 
stopher Gardiner, Knight. | The validity of these conveyances the Mas 
\Wheneesoever he may have received | sachusetts Company did not recognize; on 
title, he first suddenly appeared bear- | the contrary, it secured the opinion of coun 
ing it in America in the month of April, | sel that the original concession to Robert 
») a few weeks before the arrival of | Gorges was void, and, besides this, went 
Winthrop and his company, and just six | directly to the throne, and thence obtain 
ths before Boston was founded. Why ed. in the form of the great charter of 1629, 
came must be matter of surmise. He | a royal contirmation of its own grant. 
ide a pretense that he was weary of life | It now became a question of actual pos 
the Old World, and sought now to hide | session, Gorges claimed that he already 
nself in the wilderness, finding a sub- | had it through the presence on the spot of 
cictence as best he might. In reality, | Blackstone, Jetfreys, and others, ** under 
ve can be little if any doubt that he | takers and tenants,” left there in 1624 by 
is an emissary, or confidential agent Captain Robert. The Massachusetts Com 
ther. of Sir Ferdinando Gorges. At | pany, on the other hand, proceeded to get 
time, it will be remembered, the rela- | it, by hurrying out instructions to Endi 
tions of Gorges and the Massachusetts | cott, who was at Salem, to forthwith ‘‘send 


Company were far from friendly, and the | forty or fifty persons to Mattacliusetts Bay, 
iter had just then stolen a distinct mareh | to inhabit there.’ He did as he was 
on the former. | charged, and the settlement of Charles 

It had come about in this way. In] town in June, 1630, was the consequence 
1623, seven years before the events now While this was doing, the Gorges party, 


to be deseribed took place, Gorges, as the fully alive to the necessities of the situa 
Line ‘ting spirit of the Council for New Eng- | tion, had not been idle. The difficulty 
land. had sent his son, Captain Robert | with them was that they had no means. 
Gorges. out to the Massachusetts Bay in | Their grantee, Oldham, was giving the 
charge of a company which was to settle | company all the trouble he could, negotia 
eve, He had then secured for this son | ting with them one day and threatening 
-erant of a domain. This grant, like | them the next. but he was wholly unable 
all those made at that time in America, | to raise the money necessary to enable him 
is royal in its magnitude; it covered, as | to fit out an expedition of his own, Un 
uly as its limits can now be fixed.atract | der these circumstances, with the current 
‘ust north of Boston, including the whole | of events running heavily against him, it 
shore, from the mouth of the Charles to | was obviously of great importance to Gor- 
Lynn, and the interior as far back as Con- | ges that there should be some one on the 
cordand Sudbury. Captain Robert Gorges | spot in New England competent to repre- 
never himself took possession of his grant, | sent his interests. Sir Christopher Gardi- 
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ner would seem to have been fixed upon 
as the best person available. This is fairly 
to be inferred from those letters which 
(rorees subse (| rently wrote to him explain 
ing the course it was proposed to take in 
the matter of the d sputed title. 

Having been selected as the Gorges rep 
resentative in New England, it remained 
for Sir Christopher to find his Wav out 
there He did not @o alone, but was ae 
companied by a servant or two, and also, 
as Bradford informs us. by comly 
yonge woman, whom he caled his cousin, 
but it was suspected she (after the Italian 
maner) was his coneubine.” In other 
words, Sir Christopher committed the folly 
of bringing a mistress out to New Eneland 
with him, as part of his following. The 
woman's name was Mary Grove, and of 
her more will be heard presently. 

\s Gardiner and his party arrived in 
Massachusetts about a month before Win 
throp—that is, during the last of April or 
early in May, 1630—they must have left 
England in January or February preced 
ing. As no vessel then sailed for Mas 
sachusetts, they probably went out in some 
of the fishing fleet which always started 
at that season of the vear ora little earlier 
for the stations on the coast of Maine 
This was the way Phinehas Pratt was sent 
out by Weston in 1622; and it was by way 
of these stations that Robert Gorges had 
back to England in 1624. Arriving | 
at Damariscove or Monhegan in March or 
April, it would have taken Sir Christopher 
some little time to get to Massachusetts, 
and he probably arrived there early in 
Mav. 

He seems to have gone at onee to Bos 
ton Bay,on the shores of which he knew 
that Blackstone and Jetfreys, as well as 
Thomas Morton, were living. With Mor 
ton, who had then recently found his way 
back to Mount Wollaston, Gardiner, if he 
was, indeed, an agent of Gorges, must have 
been acquainted, for Morton was another 
agent of Gorges. The two could hardly 
have failed to meet in Eneland in the 
summer of 1629, when both must have 
been in constant intercourse with Sir Fer- 
dinando as to his New England projects. 
During the next vear they were certainly 
in correspondence with him. When he | 
reached his destination, therefore, Gardi 
ner would seem to have found himself 
among friends. 

The place where he established himself | 
can not be identified. Dudley simply says 


that it was seven miles from PB 
ona river. Savage infers ths 
the south side of the Neponss t 
he was probably correct. If S 
pher did build a habitation 0; 
side of that river, it was neces. 
its mouth, as he certainly woul, 
gone far into the interior, and [) 
ticularly says that his hous¢ 
ated that he eould easily discov: 
crossing the river half a mil 
short distance only from its mou 
ponset becomes narrow, and its ba 
in 1630, as they yet are, heayil 
The probabilities, therefore, ar 
Christopher established hims: 
borders of the old Massachusett 
what is now North Quincy, 
sight of the Neponset, and separat 
it only by the salt marshes whi 
skirt the river line. If he did so 
self, he was in close proximity 1 
to Morton, a mile and a half a 
Merrymount, but he was vet nea 
David Thompson's widow, who 
infant son and farm servants, liv: 
by at Squantum, or on the island 
harbor which still bears her hushay 
name. 

If Gardiner thus took up his abod 
May, it was seme nine or ten months 


fore he was disturbed. Winthrop an 


in June, and Morton of Merrymount 


not arrested and brought before thi 
trates until September; and it was t] 

of the year before he was shipped 

to England in the Handmaid. Ms 
while the presence of Gardiner could 1 
but have attracted the notice of Wint 
and his associates. He was clearly a gi 


tleman and man of the world, who claim 


ed to be a knight, and here he was liy 
in the wilderness with a young 


whom he ealled his cousin. He eyvide: 
ly felt that it was incumbent upon him 


give some account of himself. The: 
was, as Bradford says, that he made ° 
tense of forsaking the world,” and profi 


ed his desire ‘*to live a private life in 


+ 


godly course, not unwilling to put hi 


selfe upon any meane imployments, 


take any paines for his living; and som 
time offered him selfe to joyne to th 


churchs in sundry places.” Neither 


account of himself nor his professions cou! 
have been very satisfactory to the magis 


| trates; but they had nothing against | 


and would seem to have left him alon: 


though they probably sent out to England 


‘ 
nah 
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ration. That information soon 


din a very surprising shape 


4 


wv Dudley, with a delightful non 
they learned that 
liner, as he called him, ** all this 
is no Knight, but instead thereof 
vives, now living at a house in 


expressed 


the knighthood, this, according 
evidence, to be 


‘ts had come to light in the follow 


seemed the case 
ner 
on, of which Captain William Pierce 
ister, had returned to England from 
in August, 1630. 


ive earried back inquiries about Sir 


One of the company’s ships, 


Captain Pierce 


opher: whether he did or not, how 
le in London he got news of him 

i Isaac Allerton, the agent of the 
ruth Colony in England. 
fect that there were then t 


It Was to 
wo women 
idon, each of whom claimed to be the 
ious knight’s lawfully marriedwife. 
and Allerton then saw the two wo 
They 
startling character. 


vetherand heard their stories. 
of a somewhat 
e original wife, the senior Lady Gardi- 
so to speak, claimed to have been mar 
nd deserted by her husband in Paris 
Hearing that he had again 
ried in England, she had in Septem 


before. 


1630, come over to London in search 
m. He, however, had already taken 


if off, and she found only the junior 
idy Gardiner inquiring anxiously as to 


is whereabouts. 
y Gardiner was even more lamentable. 
had not only been betrayed and de 
ted, but robbed, and she produced an 
entory, ‘comprising therein many rich 
ls, much plate, and costly service,” 
‘ich she alleged Sir Christopher had 
ide way with. While they are repre 
las condoling with each other over 

ir sad estate, these two wives were in 
ry different frames of mind in respect 
their husband. They both wanted to 
iave him sent back incontinently to Eng- 
land; but while the first desired 


this only to the end that he might be 


wife 
con 
ed from his evil life, the second was 
disposed to be satisfied with nothing less 
than his destruetion, and not his only, for 
her wrath extended to the companion of 
Sir Christopher's flight. Her de 
nounced by name and in very unsavory 


she 
inguage as one ‘‘ whose sending back into 
Old England she also desired, together with 
her husband.” 


The story of the junior | 


All this, at the request of 


Captain Pierce and Mr. Allerton, the 
ladies reduced to writing in the 


two 
form of 
letters to Governor Winthrop, which Cap 
tain Pierce undertook to deliver when he 
next went to New England. 

The 


December, and anchored in 


Lion set sail some time appare ntl 


Nan 
On 


ih the 
tasket Roads on the 5th of February 
the Sth she had gotten up into the harbor 
as faras Lone Island, and Governor Win 
Among the letters 
from 


the La 


Lhrop went on board, 
hie 


Captain 


Which doubtless then received 


Pierce were those from 
dies Gardiner 
| 


AO aclioh Was 
matter. Meanwhile, 
Williams, a 


wife, there had 


taken 
Mr 


Ih 
besides Roger 
and his 
the Lion 


Whom 


come over 


some seore of passe neers, amon 


the Gardiner scandal would seem to have 
did not 
of im 
Sir Christopher, 


been more or less discussed It 


take long, therefore, for rumors 
pending trouble to reach 
made a confession of 


who to a degree 


cuilt taking his measures according 


He prepared for flight Meanwhile no 
of the magistrates was held 
until the Ist of Mareh, when at last the let 
ters in relation to Gardiner were brought 
up for action. The records of Massachu 


setts then contain the following entry: 


formal session 


‘It is ordered that Sir Christopher Gardi- 
ner and Mr. Wright shall be 
into England by the shipp Lyon, nowe return 


ing thither.” 


sent as prisoners 


Though this order was passed on what 
is now the 11th of March, no steps seem to 
have been immediatels taken toward se 
curing Gardiner. The Lion was not then 
to was ap 
parently the middle of the month at least, 
if not the latter end of it, before oflicers 


to him and 


sail for several weeks, and it 


were sent take his female 


companion 
with Sir 


Forewarned fore-armed 


Christopher. 


Was 
If he had not himself seen 
Morton in the stocks, he must have watch 
ed the sky red with the flames of the burn 
ing house at Merrymount, just south o 
where 


and 
creek, and the harsh and Summary dispo 


he lived, beyond the woods 


sition made of its owner was fresh in his 
memory. So he was now keeping a sharp 
lookout; and when he saw those in search 
of him crossing the Neponset and yet 
half a mile away, he put his compass in 
his pocket, slung his gun over his back, 


and disappeared in the woods, 


— 
‘ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
3 
| 
vad 
nd 
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only Mary Grove and the servants were 
to be found there. The former was taken 
in charge and earried off to Boston, where 
she was presently brought before the ma- 
yore 


venitent and close,” 


She a very unwilling 
as Dud 


ley expresses it, confessing no more than 


gistrates 


witness, °° 


im} 


was wrested from her by her own contra 
that her 


dictions.” She acknowledged 


W hen the messengers reached the house, | ersed was over two hundred y 


name was Mary Grove, and told where | 


her mother lived: but while she admitted 
that sh 
been Catholies, she insisted that they were 
As to the 
she said that Gardiner ** had 


now Protestants. two Wives, 


married a wife in his travels, from 


he 


her 


whom 


e and Sir Christopher had formerly | 


as he told | 


was divoreed, and the woman | 


long since dead,” while as to his title, she | 


took him to be a knight, but never heard 
where he was knighted.” 
that could be gotten from her, and this did 
not amount to much. ‘So,”’ 
humorously adds, 


to send her to the two wives in Old Eng 


land, to search her further.”” Mary Grove, 


This was all | 


as Dudley | 
‘‘we have taken order | 
Pokanokets, within the 


however, as will presently be seen, was | 


not destined to return to England. 
Meanwhile Sir Christopher had disap- 
peared in the forests, from the depths of 
That even 
now he was shrewdly suspected of being an 


which no tidings of him came. 


| some 


emissary of Gorges may fairly be inferred | 
from Dudley's remark in his letter to the 


Countess of Lineoln, which was written 
while Gardiner’s whereabout was yet un- 
known. 
Christopher 
think, northwards, hoping to find some 
Enelish there like to himself.” 
words, it a matter 
course, that he would aim for the Gorges 
and Mason settlement at Piseataqua, near 
what isnow Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
where he would find a refuge among sym- 
pathizers. It was, however, further and 
characteristieally added by the grim, harsh 
old Puritan that in all human probability, 
‘with hunger and cold [the fugitive} will 
perish before he find the place he seeks.” 

Though there was considerable proba- 


went his way, as most men 


Was assumed, as 


bility of such an ending of the whole affair, | 


it did not so result. Sir Christopher did 
not shape his course toward the New Hamp 
On the contrary, his plan was 
to penetrate the wilderness in a southwest 


shire line. 


erly direction, and reach the Dutch settle- | Plimoth Plantation; and Bradford 


ment at Manhattan. The attempt was a 


despt rate one. 


In that letter he says that Sir | 


| 


his way was to be through a pat 


| derness, intersected by rivers 


and deep, and full of well-nis 
As far as the Ta 
er, some twenty or thirty mil 
starting-point on the Neponset, ] 
tle to fear from the Indians, fo) 
the country of the Massachusett 
Pokanokets, and those two one: 


ble sSWwallps. 


tribes had a few years before beey 
literally exterminated by the er 

lence of 1616. Searcely a skulk 
nantofthem remained. Beyond t 

ton River, however, were the \ 

setts, vet numerous and warlike 

yond the Narragansetts were 

tiercer Pequots and Mohegans. Sir ( 
topher, it is clear, soon realized 1 
culties of his undertaking. He seems to 
have made his way some twenty 

two days’ journey, and then given 

idea of going further. He had not 

to the Taunton River, and was amo: 
-lymouth 
diction. Hereabouts, in the region 
known as Middleborough and Taunt 
from Plymoutl 
seems for a whole month to hav 
aimlessly in the woods, not knowing 
todo. Asit was April, and the inclen 

of the winter was over, he had discon 
fort only to fear from exposure. He was 
well armed and a good sportsman, so t 

in those wilds alive with game |} 
have had no difficulty in procuring | 
As to his safety, he must have had ia 


dozen miles 


ious moments on that score, but 
| dians thereabouts were few in numbe1 


In other | 
of | 


broken in spirit, while he, as the ev 
showed, was a man of desperate cour 
Yet, though his situation may have lb 
in no way unbearable for the moment 
plainly could not last. It 
question of time how long he could hold 
out. Neither hisammunition nor his clot 

ing would suffice forever. At last, ea 
ly in May as we now reckon the montlis 


Was a mere 


| the Indians saved him the trouble of 
| ther considering the course he should pu 


| 


sue. 
Of what now befell Sir Christopher 
have two accounts, which ditfer 


their details. One is given by Wi 


| Wood in his New England's Pros; 


the other by Governor Bradford in 


least, is a writer on whose simple sine\ 


The distanee to be trav- | English it is scarcely less dangerous to tr) 


| 
a 
im 
( 
at 
y 


Ve 


ever out of his hand, so he was glad to yeeld; ; : ba 
d they brought him to the Governor. But | With a woman not his wife; and, though 


rw 


rer 


ire. 


d wher he [Sir Christopher] was, and 
might kill him; he tould them } 
o means, but if they could take him | Mation on all these points Bradford com 


ey came nere him, whilst he presented | evidently had expressed a hope that he 
ce at them to keep them of, the streame | would be treated with leniency, and Win 
ried the canowe against a rock, and tum- throp made haste to assure his brother 
th him and his peece and rapier into Governor in reply that he had ‘* never in- 


by his side, they durst not close with 
it getting longe pols, they soone beat his 


ted, and he was quickly well again, and 
ed the Indeans for beating him so much. 
said that they did but a litle whip him 


ks.” 
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oye than it would be to try to im- | Grove’s statement that they had both 


1 the English of John Bunyan. | been Catholics, for in it was a memoran- 


efore must tell the story in hisown | dum of the day when the knight had 


formally returned to the Romish Church. 
Besides this, it contained references to the 
university in which he had graduated, 
and the degrees he had received. Infor 


Indians came to the Governor here, 


him hither [to Plymouth] they | municated to Winthrop, ‘* who tooke it 


ve payed for their paines. They said | very thankfuly.” 

i gune and a rapier, and he would kill The 14th of May, therefore, found Sir 

they went aboute it; and the Massa- Christopher back in Boston, and virtually 

Indians said they might kille him. ; 
he Governor [Bradford himself] tould 
, they should not kill him, but wateh 
pportunitie, and take him. And so they 


a prisoner there. But now that they had 
him, the magistrates evidently did not 
know what to do with him. The Lion 
had sailed for England on the 1st of April. 


hen they light of him by a river-side, 
to a canowe to get from them, and | In sending him back to Boston, Bradford 


rive ut, and having a litle 
yet he ges md litle tended any hard measure, The fact Was 


that Gardiner had in America committed 
no crime, unless, perchance, that of living 


inds and arms were swolen and very sore there were loose accusations of some erim- 
i the blowes they had given him. So he | inal conduct on his part in England, they 
ulford] used him kindly, and sent him to | were wholly unsustained by proof, and the 


g wher his armes were bathed and | magistrates had no evidence that any pro 
ceedings had been begun, or that any Eng- 
lish warrant was out against him. Cer- 

| tainly no such warrant had reached them. 

| Nevertheless Sir Christopher was a mys 


ive as he unquestionably was, Gar- | terious personage, whose presence in the 
‘must have drawn a deep breath of | Massachusetts colony at that time was 
f at this outcome of his desperate ad- 


well calculated to excite suspicion. The 
His escape, in truth, was an al- | evidence that he was a Catholic was re- 


miraculous one, for when, after his | garded as very significant of something; 
desperate struggle for life as he supposed, | though exactly what, the magistrates could 
dagger was knocked out of his hand, | not make out. He was ‘ta snake which 


‘could have looked forward to nothing | Lay Latent in the Tender Grass,” as the 


mit a death by torture at the hands of the | half-erazy Seottow phrased it sixty years 


Then to find himself safe at | later, and Winthrop and the rest were evi 


Plymouth, kindly received and comfort- | dently inclined to believe that there was 


lodged, must have seemed the queer- | some deep plot afoot against the **poore 


freak of fortune in the checkered life | churches here.” Accordingly, with finger 


‘even a seventeenth-century wanderer, | on lipand air of profoundest mystery, they 


Governor Bradford at once notified | went prying about in all directions. 
Winthrop that Gardiner was in custody, | Meanwhile there seems to have been no 
| Captain John Underhill and his lieu- | lack of courtesy in their treatment of the 
int, a son of Governor Dudley, were | knight. They used him ‘*‘ according to his 
dispatched by Winthrop to bring him back | qualitie,” and that he was a man of qual- 
0 Boston. This they did on what is now | ity, as the term then went, and not a mere 
the 14th of May. Meanwhile Sir Chris- | jackdaw in peacocks’ feathers, their treat 
topher had been very closely watched at | ment of him seems to establish. The early 
Plymouth, and among other things a lit- | settlers of Massachusetts—the Winthrops, 
tle note-book of his, ‘‘that by accidente | Endicotts, and Saltonstalls—knew a gen- 
had slipt out of his pockett,” was picked up | tleman well enough when they met him, 
and examined. It only confirmed Mary | for they were gentlemen themselves. And 


to 1} 
He thie 
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t 
) 
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now, though doubtless Sir Christopher had 
to submit to long examinations and rigid 
questioning before the council-board, not 
only was he allowed to remain at large, 
but he was even treated with marked con 
sideration. 

For instance, about six weeks after he 
was brought back to Boston, in what was 
then the middle of June, a very severe 
sentence was imposed on a man named 
Philip Rateliff. The case atfords a good 
illustration of Puritan criminal methods. 
Ratcliff was a servant of Matthew Cra 
dock, who had been Governor of the Com 
pany in England, but never came out to 
America. Having a grant and interests | 
here, however, Cradock had also persons 
in his employ to look after them; and 
among these was Rateliff— probably an 
ugly-tempered, half-crazy fellow of unbri 
dled speech. In any event, he seems to 
have got into trouble with his neighbors at 
Salem, andespecially with Endicott. Win 
throp Says that he was convicted, ore te 
nus, of **most foul, seandalous invectives 
against our churches and government 
His own account of the matter was very 
different, and we get it through Thomas | 
Morton, who was afterward associated with | 
him in London. He asserted that certain 
members of the Salem church in prominent 
standing tried to cozen Rateliff in trade, 
and refused to pay their just debts; that 
thereupon he, being sick at the time, and 
in sore need, impatiently exclaimed: ‘‘ Are 
these your members? If they be all like | 
these, | believe the devil was the setter-up | 
of their Chureh.” Whether this was on 
was not the whole extent of his offending, 
Rateliff was in June arraigned before the 


magistrates, and the record is that he was 
sentenced to ‘*be whipped, have his ears 
ent off, fined forty shillings, and banished 
out of the limits of the jurisdiction.” Win 
throp adds that this barbarous sentence, 
which subsequently occasioned much sean 
dalin England, *‘ was presently executed.” 
If, however, Morton is any authority on 
the point—and here it may be presumed 
he spoke for Rateliff—the punishment 
‘was stopped in part by Sir Christopher 
Gardiner (then present at the execution), 
by expostulating with Master Temperwell 
Winthrop], who was content (with that 
whipping, and the cutting of part of his | 


ears) to send Innocence | Ratcliff] going, | 
with the loss of all his goods to pay the | 
fine imposed, and perpetual banishment | 
out of their lands of New Canaan, in ter- | 


| ‘*them” having reference to the 
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rorem popult.”. The ineident 
wholly true or not, rests upon t 
itv of Gardiner, who had » 
book in manuscript, and sh 
that he could not complain ot 
consideration shown him at t] 
Boston. 

Exactly how long Sir Christ: 
remained in Massachusetts 
pear, but it was until toward t 
summer of 1631. Nothing ney 
oped against him, and apparent 
wives in London took no furt] 
ward securing his return. Th 
disappearance from the case 
suspicious bearing; and, indeed 
mer appearance in it begins to ca 
planation. Not a word more 
from them, Meanwhile Gardi: 
no pretense of friendliness to the \ 
chusetts Bay Company; on the e¢ 
he openly declared himself an il] 
their government. It was during this) 
riod probably that, ‘to solace hims: ( 
in other words, to relieve his pent 


‘| ings on this score, he composed ar 


down in his ‘* table-book” that sonnet 
Morton calls it, which has been pres 
to us in the New English Canaan. \M 
ton further says that he composed 
a testimony of his love toward tli 
were so ill affected towards him 
he Mass 
chusetts Bay colony in general. 
sonnet” in question reads as follows 
is indicative of a queer sort of ‘love 
‘Wolves in sheep's clothing, why 
Think to deceive God that doth see 
Your simulated sanctity ? 
For my part, I do wish you could 
Your own infirmities behold, 
For then you would not be sO bold 
Like Sophists, why will you dispute 
With wisdom so?—You do confute 
None but yourselves. For shame, be 1 
Lest great Jehovah, with his power, 
Do come upon you in an hour 
When you least think, and you dev 


Not only had Gardiner frankly « 
fessed himself, in the full spirit of this 
performance, to be no friend to the co 
ony, but toward the end of June a 
doubt as to his connection with Gorges 


| was dispelled, if indeed any doubt as to 


had before existed. At that time a boat 
made its appearance from Piscataqua 
bringing from Captain Neal, the Govern 
or there, a packet of letters for Sir Cliris 


| topher, which was placed in Winthrop’s 


hands. These, being directed to one 
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- prisoner,” the Governor did not 
to open, and from them he learned 
Ferdinando was still maturing 
fo maintain his claim to the Rob 
ces grant, and that Gardiner was 
dential agent. 
ther the letters thus made free with 
whed the person for whom they 
ntended does not appear. Whether 
did or not made, however, little dif 
The significance of Sir Christo 
yresence in New England was now 
nt, and have 
clear to him that nothing was to 
ied by his remaining here. Yet he 
to have been in no haste to return. 


long before it must 


how Mary Grove appears once more 

the scene. 
s personage, no less than Sir Chris 
himself, has been a veritable trea 
trove to the New England novelist. 
Hope Leslie she is the natural child of 
English nobleman by a distinguished 
ch actress, brought up under the pro 
tion of her aunt, Lady Lunford. She 
sealled Roslin in her male and Rosa in her 
maleattire, and finally, in a paroxysm of 
ous despair, sets fire toa barrel of gun 
der in a ship in Boston Harbor, and 
stantaneously ‘‘the hapless girl, her 
iilty destroyer, his victim, the crew, the 
ssel, sent to fragments, were hurled into 
-air,and soon engulfed in the waves.” 
tley next, after elaborately working 
‘up through many chapters of Merry 
mnt as the youthful Jasper, Sir Chris 
topher’s cousin, finally presents her as 
Magdalen Groves, the beautiful daughter 
of an English clergyman. As such she 
is betrothed to William Blackstone, ‘a 
but eecentric young man,” and 
falls a vietim to Sir Fulk de Gorges, for 
it seems was Gardiner’s original 
ne. She comes to New England with 
im, and is there at last brought before 
‘magistrates in the manner described 
Dudley. After being questioned, she 
s put in friendly hands for a not unkindly 
detention; but, overwhelmed with despair, 
slice escapes from her guardians, and wan 
deving aimlessly forth into a December 
snow-storm, she perishes miserably in the 
so ‘the driving hurricane wrapped 
ler as she slept in an icy winding-sheet, 
and the wintry wind sounded her requiem 
Mr. Adams, 
even more ambitious than Motley, causes 
ler, in his Knight of the Golden Melice, 


to masquerade inthe wilderness under the 


aruts: 


the tossing pine branches.” 


| vid of.” 


names of the Lady Geraldine and Sister 


Celestina, a secret emissary of the Pope of 
than Motley or 
Miss Sedgewick, he sends her at last back to 


Rome Kinder, however 
Europe in noble company, and leaves her 
comfortably installed for life as the abbess 
of St. Idlewhim, of the exact 
convent left 
Finally, Mr. Longfellow, 
with a poet's glorious inditference to dates 
of the ** Prine 


locality. of 


which we uninformed 


are 


after speaking 


Rupert hat” worn by Sir 


Christopher in 1630, refers to Mary Grove 


as 
‘A little lady Ul 
Who was gath 
Che 
And this ** little ] uly,” he ¢ 
was by the magistrates subsequently 


sweet 


oes on to tell, 


that sailed 

he sea, 
To the other two wives in the old countree.” 
But, while Mary Grove has thus been 
foolishness to the novelist and the poet, 
to the historian both she and Sir Chris 
topher have proved a stumbling-block 
Savage and Palfrey, for instance, not to 
speak of others, though decidedly less im 
aginative than Motley and Longfellow, 
are only in degree less incorrect. Savage, 
Having 
paramour, 


in his notes to Winthrop, says: 
from this 
sent her for examination 


extorted confession 
the magistrates 
to London, in the same ship with Salton 
stall, Coddington, and Wilson.” 
did nothing of the kind. In making this 
statement Savage carelessly followed the 
remark of Dudley, already quoted from 
his letter to the Countess of Lincoln, to 
the effect that order had taken to 
send the woman back to the two wives in 
Old England. But order, if 
made, certainly was not carried out 

tonstall and the others went out in the 
Lion, which sailed from Salem on the Ist 
of April, while Gardiner was still lying 
concealed in the Plymouth woods, but 
Mary Grove did not go in her. Palfrey is 
even more unfortunate in dealing withSir 
Christopher than Savage with Mary Grove. 
When it comes to petty details it is impos 


They 


been 
this ever 


Sal- 


sible for the historian on the large scale to 
be always accurate. Dr. Palfrey was a 
writer, sparing 
yet in disposing of Sir 


most erreful, conscientious 
himself no pains: 
Christopher Gardiner he says: ** The mas 
ter of the Lion could not be persuaded to 
him, and it 
months longer before he could be gotten 
Here are four errors in less than 


take charge of was some 
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three lines. The case of Gardiner is con 
founded with that of Morton, and the mas 
ter of the Gift with the master of the Lion ; 
the Lion was tive weeks on her voyage 
before Sir Christopher was brought back 
to Boston, and we have Winthrop’s au- 
thority for saying that he never was ** got- 
ten rid of” at all, but went away of his 
own free will. 

As a matter of history the fate of ‘* this 
Gardiner’s wench,” as another contempo- 
raneous writer most disrespectfully calls 
Mary Grove, is of no great moment. 
Nevertheless, for the benetit of the future 
poet and novelist, it may be well onee for 
all to state the facts about her and Sir 
Christopher in all their realistic hardness. 
There was little, so far as they are known, 
of poetry or romance about them. If these 
facts are beneath the notice of the future 
historian, he can leave them alone: but, 
if he does refer to them, he will at least 
have no excuse for not referring to them 
correctly. For the actual facts we are in 


Piseataqua, to Emanuel Downing, of the | 


Inner Temple, London, Governor Win- 


throp’s brother-in-law. This letter was 
written at Bristol, *‘the last of August, 
1632.” In it Wiggin says that during the 


summer of 1631 Thomas Purchase, who 
had come over from England in 1624, and 
in 1628 had settled on the Androscoggin, 
within the limits of what is now the town 
of Brunswick, had oeeasion to be in Bos- 
ton. A man of good standing, it is pos- 


sible that he came to Massachusetts in | 


search of a wife; for, as will presently be 
seen, marriageable women were then much 
sought after in Maine. sut whether he 
came on purpose to find a wife or not, he 
seems to have fallen in with Mary Grove, 


and she, notwithstanding the seandalous | 


charges concerning her and the unexplain- 
ed relations she had maintained with Sir 
Christopher, found favor in his eyes. 
Presently they were married, and then he 
took her back to his home in Maine; and 
not her only, but Gardiner also. Either 
there was a very clear understanding all 
round, or Thomas Purchase had a soul 
above suspicion. In any event Sir Chris 
topher freely went his way to Maine, 
‘professing much engagement for the 
great courtesy” with which he had been 
treated in Boston. This seems to have 
been in August, 1631. 

Of him during the months which now 
succeeded I find but one trace, and that, 


it must be admitted, not a vep, 


one; but then a companion of { 


hood of the Order of the Hol) 
must in those early days have { 
self somewhat out of place o 
drosecoggin. It was winter. ti 
nights, as well as the knight 
less very cold. This single foot 


Sir Christopher as a sojourne 


is preserved in the records of th: 
eral Court of that province, held 
by the Worshipful Thomas G; 
1640. The record reads as follo 


Richard Tueker cometh into ( 


and declareth that nine years sine: 


abouts, there came one Sir Christo) 


ner to the plaintiff in the nan 
fendant, Thomas Purchase, and bx 
him a warming-pan, which cost het 
eountry 6d., which the defendant 


this 


time and still doth wrongfu 


from the plaintiff. And also the said s 
topher did six months after, or t} 
buy of the plaintiff a new fowling 
| 408., which he promised to pay withir 
debted to a letter from Thomas Wiggin, of | 


after, which money both for the wa 


and the piece the plaintiff hath oftent 
manded of the defendant, who doth 
fuse to pay the same, to the damag 
| plaintiff at least 52. sterling, for 
plaintiff commenceth his action of 
the case, against the defendant in 


and humbly desireth a legal hear 


lhe 


to law. T. Purchase denies ever aut 
Sir C.Gardiner to buy any warming 
fowling-piece for him, ete. Verdict 
plaintiff, £2 12s. 6d. for the two artic] 


damages. 12s. 6d. costs of court.” 


pan has, however, up to this time, ines 


It would thus appear that the court 
Thomas Purchase responsible for t] 
tracts of Sir Christopher during 
journ of the latter with him. Consid 
all the circumstances of the case—t] 
| clemency of the season, and the plac 
the single condition of Sir Christop 
the intrinsic justice of the finding 
parent. This episode of the warn 


plicably escaped the notice of both 
and novelist. It will, of course, have 


yrominence given to it hereafter. Mea 
g 


while it is of interest to further note t 
upon the death of Thomas Purchase 
| ty-seven years later, a warming-p 


all human probability the historical G 


diner warming-pan—was found amon: 
effects, and to this day stands duly in 
toried as part thereof. 


( 


rardiner appears to have remain 


Brunswick all through the winte: 


It 


1-2, and far into the succeeding sum 


, 
\ 
| 
Nn 


SIR CHRISTOPHER GARDINER, KNIGHT. 


it was not until the 15th of the | 


ig August that we again hear of 
On that day he landed at last at 
having been from 
ie eighteen months or more. 


absent Kng- 
He 

| just in time to take part in a most 
ble attack on the Massachusetts 
npany; in fact, he may have been 
for the very purpose of having 
part in it. Morton and Rat 

id preceded him to England, and 
re for some time been in close com- 
ition with Gorges and Captain John 
vho directed the assault. It was 
iade before the Privy Council, and 

d to nothing less than the revoeation 
company’s charter. 

or the purpose of taking part in it 
Gardiner signalized his arrival in 

by at once indulging in unstinted 
‘ation of Governor Winthrop, the 
gistrates, and the people generally of 
He declared that they 
traitors and rebels against his Maj 
ith divers other most 


‘husetts. 


scandalous 
| opprobrious speeches,” dilating freely 
» wrongs he had himself suffered at 
inds, even to the extent of being 
en to swim for his life.” 
it 
and 


Thomas 
has been seen, was then 

though himself living at 
plantation of Piscataqua, Wiggin 


stol 


s most friendly to the Massachusetts | 


Accordingly he at once wrote to 
ning the letter already referred to, 
sing him of what Gardiner was say 

nd that 


suggesting some means 
h.” The story of Gardiner’s two 
ves was revived, and Downing was ad- 
d to inform himself as to their where 
its, with a view to proceeding against 
for the crime of bigamy. 
en had never existed, or they could 
longer be found, or the evidence some- 
for though Sir Chris 
‘was the head and front of the pro 


broke down ; 


igs which now took place, nothing | 


seems heard of 


with her who 


to have been 
riages, either of that 


hed to convert him, or that with her | 


» wished to destroy him. 


The attaek on the Massachusetts colony | 


nade on the 19th of December, 1632, 
it was a formidable one. The char 
if 1629—King Charles’s charter, as it 
lled—was the Magna Charta of Mas 
iusetts. As such it is still jealously 
eserved as the most precious archive of 


Whether re- | 
| was only exceeded by the alarm 
| New England 
| news 


at | 
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the Commonwealth. The Lords of the 
Privy Council were now called upon to 
inquire into the methods through which 
the charter had been obtained: and grave 
abuses had, it was alleged, been practiced 
under it. Besides many injuries inflieted 
on individuals in their property and per 
sons, the company was charged witli sé 


ditious and rebellious designs, subver 
sive alike of sound principles whether in 
church or in state. The various allega 
tions were based on the aflidavits of three 
witnesses—Thomas Morton, Philip Rat 
clitf, and Sir ¢ ‘hristopher Gardiner. 

It would not be 
alarm occasioned by this among the 
friends of the company in England. It 
felt in 
when, four months later, 


there. 


easy to exaggerate the 
of it reached 
referred 


the 
and report, and t 


The petition 
of 
investigation 


Was to a committee twelve 


Lords of Couneil for 


his committee was au 
thorized to send for persons and papers. 
A long and apparently angry hearing en 


sued before it, in whieh it may safely be 


assumed that Sir Christopher Gardiner 


Doubtless he told 
to eager ears the story of his eneounter 


with the savages: 


took a prominent part. 


while Morton deseribed 


| how he was set in the stoeks. and had his 


house burned down before his eyes; and 
Ratcliff excited murmurs of sympathy by 


| showing on his person the deep sears of 


| lash and of knife. 
|erting themselves in the defense of t 
| associates, we 


ild be found ‘‘to stop this fellow’s | 


On the other side, ex 
heir 
Cradock and Saltonstall] 
and Humfrey, potently aided by Down 
Ing. 


re 


The last-named, Winthrop says, was es 


pecially serviceable in this emergency 


Either the | 


It may well have been that he had aecess 
to influential at court. It 
may also well be that he knew exactly 


personages 


where to place those bribes which were 


| then freely taken by every one about the 


his | 


| this hearing before the 


| trously for the complainants. 


| of these keys; 


King. Only a little while before, Isaae Al 
lerton, representing the poor Plymouth col 
ony, had found that at Whitehall ‘* many 
riddles must be resolved, and many loeks 
with the silver 
key.” 


must be opened 
W ith the colden 


ing may have understood the 


nay 
Emanuel Down 
ful use 
but whether he did or not, 
committee of the 
made to result disas 
That it 
should have so resulted astonished every 


Privy Council was 


one at the time, and now is not easily to 


‘ 
\ 
( 
et to 
i! mo 
t ! 
‘ 
of 
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be explained. Gorges was no mean an 


tavyonist, and thereafter he never failed to | 


carry his every point at court. This time, 
however, he did fail, and failed conspicu 
ously The committee presently reported 
against any interference with the Massa 
chusetts Company. Nor was that all. 
King Charles himself had evidently been 
labored with, and not without etfect. Not 
only did he give his approval to the re 
port of the committee, but he further 
threatened condign punishment upon 
those ** who did abuse his Governor and 
the plantation 


It was a great victory for the company. 
And when in May, 1633, information of it 
reached Governor Winthrop, he at once 
sat down to communicate the glad tidings 
to Governor Bradford, and he invited 
him to join ‘‘in a day of thanksgiving to 
our merciful God, who, as he hath hum 
bled us by his late correction, so he hath 
lifted us up by an abundant rejoicing in 
our deliverance out of so desperate a dan 
ger.” The result, he added, had fallen 
out ‘against all men’s expectations”; and 
Bradford in his turn wrote that ** God 
had prevented him”’—meaning by him,” 
Sir Christopher Gardiner. 

At this point Gardiner finally disap 
pears from sight. Like so many others, 
he owes his mention in history to the fact 
that he came out to America in those very 
early times when every individual count 
ed; and the moment he returned to Eu 


| ter had gone to America, the Ar 


rope he was merged again in the larger | 
volume of human life. All trace of him | 


is lost. That he was still in London in 
16384 may be inferred from the fact that 
Morton then wrote his New English Ca 
naan, the manuscript of which was seen 
by Sir Christopher, who liked it so much 
that he composed for it another little poem 

this time of a prefatory character—“* in 
laudem autoris.” When a few years later 
the New Canaan was printed at Amster 
dam, this poem, in company with ali the 
rest of the copy, sutfered unmerciful treat 
ment at the hands of Stem the printer's 
Duteh compositors. Repunctuated and 
emended, it would seem to read as follows: 


ol wk a matchless mirror is, that shows 
T rs of the Separatist, and those 

So truly personated by thy pen 

I was am i to see ’t; herein all men 

Mav iinly s is in an interlude, 

Each actor figure: and the scene well view'd 
In co , tragic, and in pastoral strife, 

For tyth of mint and cummin, shows their life, 
but opposition ’gainst the right 


| } 
| not now lack sympathizers, to all ap 


Of sacred Majesty: men full of 


Goodness abusing, turning vir 


Of doors to whipping, stoeking 


a 


To plotting mischief ’gainst 


Burning their houses, as if or 


In spite of law, to be made ruinat 


This task is well performed, ar 
Phy present comfort, and thy ¢ 
Thine honor; and this glass, w] 


Shall sing thy praises to the day 


These verses show that Gardiy 


he wrote them was acting in el; 
thy with Morton and Gorges, an 


then preparing their second and 
fully devised assault on the Mass 
charter. Into the details of this 
is not necessary to enter here ; { 


been recounted elsewhere, and t 
prominent page in the early anna 
IKngland. There can be little 
in February, 1634, Gardiner, ag 
pany with Morton and Ratelifl 
before the Lords of the Privy Coun 
repeated the story of his wrongs 
bishop Laud now sat at the he 

Council table, and it is unnecessar 
that he lent a ready ear to all com 
against Puritans. It was certain 

this occasion, upon which, if we « 
lieve Thomas Morton, who alone has ¢ 
us any account of what took place 
soundly rated Cradoek and Humfr 

again appeared for the company 

deed, when Cradock told him that thi 


Al 


did not hesitate to call the former 
ernor of the company ‘‘an impost 
knave,” and to sharply bid him to sen 
it back at once. As for Ratcliff, 


ances not less able than they were ea 
do him justice. On the spot he was 
forted with the cropping of Mr. \ 
throp’s ears.” Morton, however, 
rambling account nowhere mentions Gat 
diner’s name, and it can not be posit 
asserted that he took any part in the pro 
ceedings. He may have died in the inter 
val between the time when he wrote t) 
verses in praise of the author of the A 
Canaan and the time of the hearing 
fore the Council; or he may again 
wandered away to Jerusalem or to Rom 
At any rate, it is not certain that 
present in the Council-chamber on 
ruary 28, 1634, and no further record 
him has yet come to light. He sin 
fades from view. 


It only remains to say a word of tht 
subsequent fate of the companion of his 


fin 
f 
| | 


FR¢ 
sojourn in Massachusetts, Mrs. 
Purchase, formerly Mary Grove, 

Boirdly, in Salopshire, England. 
| seem—for nothing certainly is 
n of her—that having safely outlived 


ilangerous period of youthful life, she | 
| down to the somewhat hard-faring | 


iy existence common to all those 
that early time were fated to sub 
e pueged coast of Maine. Thomas 
her husband, is described by 


i 


ise, 
as adventurer of wood discre- 
and 
walities in the town of 


perseverance.” Some three or 
Brunswick 
for the honor of having been the 
but wherever he lived, 

the fur 
Josselyn 


| 
t 


of his abode: 
all 
ide and the salmon fishery. 


dso, in his Two Voyages, makes mention 
nas having undergone a somewhat 


his life engaged in 


remarkable course of medical treatment, 
‘cured himself of the se1- 
. with Bears-grease, keeping some of 
continually in his groin.” He 
ice married, his second wife surviving 
though he is said to have arrived at 
eage of 101 years. His first wife, Mary, 
recorded as having died in Boston on 
7th of January, 1656, and it is not def- 
v known that by this marriage there 
were any children. 
It is fair to presume that the Mary Pur- 
‘hase who thus died in Boston was identi- 
eal with the Mary Grove who had been 
married there to Thomas Purchase twenty- 
five years before. It is also to be hoped 
that her husband never had oceasion to 
repent the choice he had made. 
tainly entered into the married state with 
his eyes open; but beggars proverbially 
can not be choosers, and in those days the 
hardy settlers of Maine were sorely put to 
t for helpmates. There were scandalous 
stories afloat about other matrons in that 


ismuch as he 


Was 


experienced any misgivings as to her past 

life, would certainly have found a sympa- 

thetic spiritual adviser in the Rev. Richard 

Gibson, the settled minister of his former 

ome of Saco. That gentleman also took 

nt into himself a wife in 1638, and shortly 
: after, under date of January 14, 1639, [find 
him writing as follows to Governor Win- 

throp at Boston; and it is the Christian 


spirit of the last lines of the extract which | 


might have been commended to Thomas 
Purehase, if he ever felt a regret that he 
had interfered with Sir Christopher's do- 


He cer- | 


ST. 


| mestic arrangements. Of his wife the 
Rev. Richard Gibson wrote thus: 


“ By the providence of God and the counse! 
of friends, | have lately married Mary, daugh 
ter of Mr. Thomas Lewis, of Saco How beit, 
so it is for the present that some troublous 
spirits out of misaffection, others, as is sup 
posed, for hire, have cast an aspersion upon 
her, and generally avouch that she so behaved 
herself in the ship which brought her from 
England hither some two years ago that the 
block was reeved at the mainyard to have 
ducked her, and that she was kept close in the 
ship’s cabin forty-eight hours for shelter and 
rescue, Which tends to her utter infamy, the 
grief of her friends, and my very great infamy 
and hinderance 
| “My humble suit unto your Worship is that 

you would please to call before you [ certain 
persons named] which came over in the ship 
with her, and examine them of these things 
| Whereof she is accused, and L humbly entreat 
that you would give a testimonial of these ex- 
I 
demurs by advice of friends, and if these im- 
putations be justly charged upon her, I shall 
reverence God’s aftlicting hand, and possess 
| myself in patience under God's « hastising.” 


aminations. married the maid upon long 


FROST. 


| THe pane is etched with wond 


lrous tracery 
Curve interlaced with curve 1 line with line, 


an 

| Like subtle measures of sweet harmony 
5 


| Slim, graceful vines and tendrils of such sort 


Transformed to shapes of beauty crystalline 


As never grew save in some fairy world 


ver wrought 


half unfurled, 


Wind up from roots of misted sil 


| 


1 lilies 


Through tulip flowers an 
| Shag firs and hemlocks blend with plumy palms, 
| Spiked cacti spring from feathery ferns and weeds, 
rock 


as Southern calms 


lve 


And sea-blooms such in 


Mingle their foamy fronds with se and reeds 


And there are flights of birds with iris wings 
That shed in mid-air many 
And scintillating shoals of swimming things 


a brilliant plume, 


} 


That seem to float in clear green ocean gloom 


And there are diamond-crusted diadems, 
| 
ile 


gold, 


Stored up in crystal grottoes, lit with gems 


| And orbs of pearl and sceptres of p 
| 
| 
| 
| And marvellous architecture of no name, 

| Facades and shafts of loveliest form and hue, 


} 
i. 


And paved with emeralds of price untol 


| Keen pinnacles and turrets tipped with flame, 


| 
| J 


ire blue. 


And fretted domes of purest sapp! 


All these the genii of the Frost last night 

Wrought through the 
and rune; 

And now, like dreams dispelled before the light, 
They float away in vapor on the noon. 


still cold hours by charm 


sett 
four 
; ¢ 
as well as Mistress Purchase, | 
neighborhoc as we as SLI 
r nd the husband of that lady, if he ever pas 


Helen Bur 


mistress of their ele 


and 


M* old friends Jack 
4 bank left me 

gant mansion on the Hudson while they 
of their unexpected flights to 
This 
Birdie, 


“sweet girl graduate,” 


took 
Europe. Birdie’s 
their idolized dauchter, was 


time it was for 
eyes. 

then a 
ype of the frail American beauty. 


and a fine 
t She 
had been abroad several times already, but 
no climate gave roses permanently to her 
cheeks. Jack was a big handsome fellow, 
who for some vears had been doing busi 
ness in Wall Street. What business pre 
cisely [never found out. When he enter- 
tained his male friends they always talked 
of margins,” and ** puts,” and calls,” 
and ‘straddles,’ and made me think of 
What St. Augustine says: ‘* The trifling of 
adults is ealled business.” Onee I ven- 
One of the heavy 
men present looked at me for a long time, 
debating whether it were worth the while 
to pay any attention to me, and then he 
said, ponderously, ** Madam, we brokers 


tured to quote this. 


TORRICELLI. 


are the Atlases that bear the world upon | 


our shoulders, 
I did not know how 
to answer him, but all the same I felt that 
he could and should have been silenced 
instead of me. 


by and through us.” 


Subsequently I learned a 
deal about those Atiases. 

A few words will give an idea of Tor- 
ricelli, the costly home of the Burbanks. 
Jack, somewhere in his travels abroad, 
had been creatly charmed by an old pile 
with loaf quaint, pictur 
esque, dreamy. Helen shared his admi- 
ration, and Torricelli was the result. The 
towers, already ivy-clung, were wonder- 
fully beautiful, especially in the moon 
light, the lovely terraces, 
decked with fountains, statues, and shrub- 
bery, that separated the mansion from the 
river. 

One summer afternoon I sat with Hel- 
en on one of the broad piazzas. 
trailing vines curtained us 


sugar - towers 


overlooking 


Lovely 
from a 
glaring light, and cast their shadows upon 
the floor of real mosaic. 


too 


Birds sang in 
the shrubbery or bathed themselves in 
the fountain basins ; bees hummed above 
the cups of luxuriant flowers of every 
kind that an extravagant professional 
florist could make grow in the open or in 
Helen, fanning herself 
languidly as she sat in a luxuriant arm- 
chair, said: ‘* How are you ever going to 


his greenhouses. 


All business is supported | 


| her costly Dohnan. 


amuse yourself in this barra 
are away?” 

eall this a barrack, 
drapery of a single window 
thousand dollars!” T spoke 
ly, for I felt that Helen was 4 
ful woman. I did not unders 
what became very clear to mi 

‘*Oh, well, You ki 
pha and omega of Jack’s busin 


cousin, 
‘visible opulence.” He says 
rich only so long as people beliey 
We have two houses ful] 
things that we can not use and y« 
not want, and all the world enyi 
grand fortune. Do you know | 
think of us as fortunate?” And 
Helen rose, made a turn across 
randa, and then dropped back 
seat with a sigh. 

‘Helen Burbank!” I eried, 
mean to tell me you are not 
woman? Is not Jack the best of hus 
bands ?”’ 

woman, and of 
husband, but— 


be so. 


suppose I am 
course Jack is 
Come, Cousin Ja 
us ride around the grounds. Thi 
riage has been waiting an age.’ 
Helen dragged on her hat and eloy 
As we 
broad steps of the mansion a foot 
in blue and cream-colored livery « 
niously opened the carriage door, s 
when we were seated, and then 1 
his seat behind the elegant baroucli ie) 
he sat like a statue with folded arms 
The park of Torricelli was beautiful 


the day magnificent; yet as the luxurious 
carriage rolled noiselessly over the graded 
roads, I could see that Helen was ill at 
ease. I thought it was that gorgeous 


footman, and told her so. She smil 
and said: ‘‘Jack thinks we must hav 
everything, and that includes a coacliman 
and footman in livery. I hate the whol 
thing, and I know he does; and now 
Cousin Jane, never mention the subject 
again.” 

My cousin Helen had changed wonder 
fully since she became a fine lady, ind 
ferent to all the pleasures in the world 
She was a buxom, rosy minx at twelve 
as I remembered her. Then fortune sep 
arated us for years. I visited her once in 
the city of Philadelphia, when Jack was 
a ‘‘struggling writer.” She wore a ten 


‘ 
Thiet 
7 wi 
| 
ed 
su 
R 
K 


After that they bought a little 
1e thirty miles from that city, and 
I used 
- that those must have been Hel 
days—cooped up in a dismal 
cottage, working like a slave from 
till night. Toften thought of it 
saw her lolling in her blue satin 
ndau, too listless almost to hold 
dainty parasol. 
is sudden trip to Italy. It was 
of nothing,” Helen said, 
could not endure the sea, and no 
n country ever agreed with her. A 
r two before they sailed I remarked 
lack that it would forever remain a 
to me why people who had de- 


ey lived some ten years. 


them, unless absolutely obliged to 


)so, and especially that they could leave 


it must make them sigh for their French 
at home, 


ick looked at me. 


declared that I was envious of their 
‘ospect of enjoyment, and then pressed 
me to join them. Helen and Birdie also 
ged me. IL told her I would not relin- 


ish the fun of running Torricelli a cou- | 


of months for anything, and that I 

would not have quite so much leisure 
hen once I was in charge. 

The family left at noon. The next 

orning L sent for Hobson, the butler. I 

| him that during my management I 


rectly to me when goods were delivered. 
; There would be no dinners—Hobson look- 


ed aghast—no dinners, I repeated, only a 
friend who might call. 


supplies there were, locked the wine-cel- 

and kept the key. By that time I no 
doubt had the reputation, from butler to 
scullion, of being an ‘‘awful screw.” It 
ilwavs seemed as if neither Jack nor Hel- 
i cared how much was ordered, nor how 
iormous the bills were. I could not en- 

such lack of system, and told Helen 
well,” she replied, you don’t 


for | 
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family. We use very little at our din 
ners, vou know. But what can be done ¢ 
Jack won't interfere with Hobson’s man- 
agement, and as for me, ['m quite afraid 
of the creature. You can overhaul his 
works if you dare. 
though. 
jov this Eden, as you eall it, as best vou 
may.” And then she told me to use her 
and her writing-desk, and if the 
house should get on tire, to save a big 
"Tt 
You might like 


Better let him alone, 
Take everything easy, and en- 


room 
ledger in the under-closet of it. is 
an old journal, cousin. 
to look at it; but it would probably bore 
you. Perhapsit wouldn't, though. You 
are a little sentimental.” I thought the 
speech rather strange, and often thought 


. | of it afterward. 
il homes like Torricelli could ever | 


|} molu desk. 
io roam over the world without any | 

- object, sleeping in the dingy erypts | 

f steamers, and paying double for food | 


| We have such 


| wager her ladyship’s idle servants | 


| Torricelli. 
| spare moment upon that journal, 
I think he was go- | 
¢ to say something serious, but instead | 


Days passed before Thad leisure to rum 
mage in the closet of Helen’s beautiful or- 
Her journal was written in 
a cumbrous old ledger covering several 
years of Helen’s early life, but not one 
word after her installation as mistress of 
For three days I spent every 
think 
nothing ever so astonished me. It was a 
revelation. 

EXTRACTS FROM HELEN'S JOURNAL. 

* Philadelphia, March Jack 
has decided that we are to leave the city. 
How, or exactly when, we don’t 
hard 


from 


186 


know. 
struggle to live. 
month to month 


going to be 


a 
We never know 
what our 
Jack's writings. 


from 
i live in daily appre- 


Income 


Is 


| hension of the time when we shall have 


ould have all tradesmen’s bills sent di- | 


‘lunch at one o'clock for me and any | 
Then I went over | 
larder with him, and took note of what | 
| the dark.’ 


the country. 


| 
suppose I could hint to that butler, for | danger, and Jack, he says, needs a change. 


example, that he is not going all right ? 
know we pay for wine enough for a large | feel as if I had the strength of an army. 


to use the little sum so carefully hoard- 


ed for Birdie’s education. Birdie is hav- 
great trouble with her teething, and 
Jack looks at times almost haggard. We 
must get out of these little stuffy rooms 
before another heated term. Oh, for the 
sight of God’s green earth, and for one 
long breath of balmy air! Jack 
‘Yes, we must go, dear, but it is a leap in 
I don't feel so. I believe in 

God seems nearer there. I 
lived in the country till I was 
years old. I know how to take care of 
chickens, make butter, and cultivate flow- 
ers. He smiles incredulously when I tell 
him this, and sighing, k 
die. 


ing 


Savs, 


twelve 


isses me and Bir- 
I too have had misgivings, but not 
now, for the doctor hints that Birdie is in 


I | When I think of my treasures in danger I 


= 
r 
+ calico dress then, and did all her own ye 
‘ 
ANG 
Pin 
fon 
vst 
y 
e 
| 
t 
4S 
r 
| 
p 
bud 
is 
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Plainville, New Jersey, March 10. ironing. Jack helped me. 
Birdie seemed worse, and Jack made not hard, and ironing js 
me bring her down here to stay with the | work. 
Hodges till he packs up our things. It ~ April 10. Yesterday Ja 
is too bad that the dear boy has to do all 


rea 


neighbor's horse, and plough 
the work alone. Ll hope he won't forget | first time. 


Oh, such crooked {iy 
to bring pussy. We are to stay here 


led the horse at first, but he se. 
while we look around for a cottage and | into the house, that he mielt 
an acre of ground, The land here is too | express his feelings, | 
high, and I feel sure there is malaria, | was there he said: 
though the residents of the place all deny 


think \\ 
know the 

of ploughing. I know what 
it. I feel it in the damp air, and smell it | make the plough go right or 
in this nasty, sticky, clayey soil. Com 
ing down to the ferry, | bought a bag 


VO 


or shallow, but really, you don't 
| by science, but by instinct. | 
ful of seeds. Oh, how I long to begin | the horse, and 
farming! Tm not a bit blue over the 
prospect, though we must take Birdie’s| Why, any common man can 
money to buy our cottage andland. Jack | plough. Just have patience.” 1 
isa little dubious about this leap in the | made me come in, and I got hin 
dark, though he won’tadmit it. I know, | dinner. When he came in 
though, by the way he plays his violin. I 
never hinted this to him, and so his pre- 
cious old friend is my secret ally. 
Jersey Pine Barrens, April 5, 186 


looked squarely at JJ 
and said, ‘ Jack, I know you ean 


at sunset 
looked triumphant, and tired as |i 
his face all begrimed, he seized , 
waltzed me around the little dinin: 
| till he nearly upset Birdie’s eradi 


H 

-Here we. are actually settled in our} had got the‘ knack,’ he said. [never sy 
new home almost a month. Birdie has | him look so handsome. 
learned to walk, and is already much bet-| — ‘ April 12.—To-day I made my first 
ter. Jack and I can not express our joy | of real raised bread. It was anot} 
over the change, nor sufficiently censure | grand triumph. I set the sponge late las 
our folly in living so long cooped up in | night with half a yeast cake. It was 
the city. We are half a mile from a little | and I did not know how to keep the spo 
settlement that is sure to grow rapidly, for | warm. Finally I set my boiler upon th 
it has a railroad just opened. <A nice cot- 


kitchen table, poised on four bottles. a1 
witha tiny lamp underneath. Then 1} 

ion the cover of the boiler, and went t 
door. There is no weil, though, and Jack | bed. I got up before Jack. My spony: 
has to bring all the water in a keg placed 
on a Wheelbarrow from a lake almost a 
quarter of a mile away, for that is only a 
little further than our nearest neighbor's, 


tage of seven rooms, a chicken yard and 
house, and a big wood-shed over the back 


was ready torun over. I mixed my br 
and set it in the boiler turned on its s 
before the stove, the dough covered witha 
cloth. Jack had not seen it, and it was 
and Jack prefers to get it there. We must | finely baked and cold at dinner-time, wl 
have a well by-and-by. We put all our | 
savings, except a few dollars, into this 
place. The poor man who built it could 
not pay his mortgage, and was on the 
point of losing it for $800. As it is, he got 
$200 to go West with, for we gave $500. 
The place, if anywhere else, could sell for 
$1000 easily. There is ever so much land 
all around, with little pines and oaks, and 
the huckleberry bushes are just a tangle. 
How I long for them to get ripe! 


Jack had finished ploughing and harrow 
ing his ground. What a surprise it was 
for Jack is particularly fond of good 
bread. He asked where I got that splen 
did loaf, supposing some neighbor had 
sent it to me. I did not answer him d 

rectly, and Jack turned to Birdie, seated 
in her high chair, and gravely asked hei 
where that loaf came from. * Maimiiu 

tobe,’ she replied, pounding her plate wit 

her spoon. I thought Jack would not 
understand her word for ‘stove,’ but |i 
The little trees come quite up to the end | did, and expressed great pride in my skil 

of our veranda on the north side. Oh! it | I don’t think he is as proud as I am of lis 
is delightful to sit on our little veranda | learning to plough, and told him so. Last 
and listen to the mocking-birds in the] night a big empty house in the villa 
woods. Jack can imitate them on his vi- | was burned down—set on fire accidenta 
olin. To-day I did all my washing and |! ly by tramps, it is said. We must be dou 


“There is a big garden spot cleared. 


Ty 
q 


TORRI 


ful of tire—no fire-engines owned 
{pril 16.—The Daily Proteus sent 
wenty dollars last week for two edi 
Oh, how rich we felt! Weim 
ely bought and set out a lot of 
rees and shrubs, also some ever 
s and shade trees made Jack 
nan a week to help him. There is 
d neglected strawberry patch near 
ottage, and three rows of raspberry 
es [ have spent hours on my hands 
knees pulling out old grass roots and 
ist year’s weeds from these poor straw ber 
s Then I sprinkled ashes over them, 
from the first [ have poured all my 
lish-water and soap-suds on them: I won 
rif shall have one strawberry 
April 17.—I have such trouble to 
‘my pretty little white Leghorn hens 
sit. They lay all the time, and every few 
ys one of them will excite my hopes by 


tending to sit. I give her a nest of 
s, and that seems to banish the last 
vestige of seriousness in her intentions, 
und in a day or two I find her laving 
cain I am told that this is a ‘ feature’ 
f the Leghorn fowl: a very bad one, I 


My good neighbors the Wormleys | 
|mend me to you, Muggins,* for faith! 


noved to the city to-day. We are sorry 
igh to lose them. Jack spent nearly a 
hole day helping Mr. W. pack up his 
lares and penates,’ as he said. Mrs. W 
rave him some old chicken COOps, some 
nuch-needed farming tools, and a really 
bedstead—old-fashioned, but solid. 
what ITmuch want. This will be nice 
nh our guest-chamber, and by-and-by we 
ll get a mattress and some bedding. 
With all our poverty, though, we are 
ible, thank God, to help others. Jack 
as helped another neighbor, Mr. Hall, 
vo or three times, when pressed with his 
work, and I have several times gone over 
and helped Mrs. Hall with her washing, 
for she is not well this spring, and she has 
i baby two months old. 
‘April 20.—Our new neighbors the 
Pillsburys moved into the Wormley house 


to-day. I had some fresh bread baked, 
and | kept thinking I ought to carry a 
loaf to Mrs. Pillsbury. It seemed absurd 


too, but while Birdie slept I put a loaf in 
a basket, covered it with a snowy nap- 
kin, and started. Mrs. P. came to the 
door. She had a towel on her head, and 
looked very tired. I told her I was her 
nearest neighbor, and though by no 
Vout. LXVI.—No. 394.—38 
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means a spiritualist, | had been possessed 
with the idea that she wanted a loaf of 
bread Her face beamed with pleasure, 
She said she was a spiritualist, and that 


just what she most needed, as, 


in the eonfusion of eetting ready, the 


bread Was 


sta of life was forgotten She came 
out and chatted with me, and we agreed 
to lose no time in getting acquainted. 
She is almost as young as I am, but has 
no children vet While talking in the 
shed a hen with feathers all ruffled up 
came in and settled herself in a= cor- 
ner behind a saw-horse. Mrs. P. threw 
her out-of-doors. She told me that that 
hen had pre served her mania for sitting 
all through the journey. She was in 
corrigible. IT timidly asked if I might 
borrow her, not dreaming of anything 
but a refusal to such an odd request. 
Mrs. Pillsbury said [ was welcome to her 
services. ‘But will she sit,’ I asked, ‘if 
taken to my place?’ ‘Sit exclaimed 
Mrs. P. ‘That hen will sit in a pail of 


| water, [ do believe.’ In less than ten 


minutes that Brahma hen was comforta 
bly sitting on my twelve duck eggs in 
the corner of my wood-shed. How nice 
if they hatch! Jack says they may be 
last vear’s eggs for aught I know. ‘Com 


he exclaimed, and then he had to play 
bear, and disarrange my collar and my 


| back hair. He is always behaving like 


a big boy. 

‘April 21.—Our pease, planted some 
three weeks ago, are looking lovely. Can 
it be possible that Iam to enjoy the de 
light of preparing fresh, delicious green 
pease from my own place? Dear me! I 
do not get time to put down the tenth of 
what we do here. How the blessed time 
flies! When we first came we spent al- 
most a whole day raking up leaves in the 
woods and packing them down in a big 
square hole two feet deep, with the dirt re 
moved piled up in a bank along the north 
side. We danced on the leaves to pack 
them down, drove down stakes around it, 


and this was our hot-bed 


Two old sheets 
sewed together served in place of sashes. 
Our neighbor Hall (Old Cassy, Jack and 
I call him—short for Cassandra, because 
he is always predicting evil) came by as 
we were adding the final touches. He 
asked what manure we used, for the leaves 


* One of Jack’s old names for Helen, I suppose 
in those idyllic days.— Note by Cousin Jane. 
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were all covered with earth. We told | new-comer. We call him our G 


him leaves. Soap suds, carbage, and a boil 


er or two of boiling water. ‘Oh. you 
cant get any heat without stable ma 
nure,’ said Old Cassy. Some days later, 


when Jack’s seeds were all in the bed, Cas 
sy went by, and Jack pulled a thermome 
ter out of his hot-bed, and showed it stand 
ine at SO He looked incredulous. Nev 
er did plants grow better ina hot-bed. We 
shall have lots of plants to sell. All one 
end we devoted to sweet-potatoes—plant 
ing a whole bushel as close together as 
they could le. 

‘May 1.—We have christened our 
place Mount Hope, because it is on a hill, 
and Hope is one of our Walch words, We 
do not wish to be rich; but please God 
that our honest, hard work may give us 
the means to continue as happy as we 
now are! I never was so happy before. 
That ogre, the landlord’s agent, who used 
to come with such merciless promptitude 
every month and take away our painful 
ly saved up earnings, can not enter here, 
A poor tramp came to our door to-day. 
He wanted to work, and we gave him 
some clothes. 


‘May 2.—All day by ‘spells’ I have 
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been out helping Jack make the garden. | 


I never worked out-of-doors before we 
came here. It is inspiriting. The day 
was delicious. Birdie toddled about, fall 
ing down every other minute, but always 
crowing with delight. She is the dearest 
little cherub in the world. Yesterday 
Jack lay down on the lounge and fell 
asleep. He had been up long before sun- 
rise, and was tired. I was doing my work 
and watching her. She went about very 
softly, so as not to wake papa. She was 
struggling with all her little might, pla- 


cing the chairs carefully in a row before 


| should have to die at least forty fe 


the lounge so that papa might not fall | 


off. 


of hurting him, as I feared, is making a 
new man of him. He will not wear a 
broad-brimmed hat. He wants to get 
brown, he says. 

‘* May 17.—Eureka! My ducks have 
hatched!—at least seven of the twelve 
eggs. Almost all our pianting is done. 
The tramp that came to us last month re- 
turned some days ago, and asked to stay 
and work for his board. He seemed hen- 
est, and we could not refuse. I took Mrs. 


cwenius), beeause he is so han 
helpful. He took some big era 
he made himself, filled them 
potato plants, and carried thy m 
our one grocery store and to « 
market. He expects that they 
at forty-five cents a hundred 
18.—Our garden ero 
We have lettuce from our hot 
also radishes. We undertake ey 
Jack and I. When we first 
read how to plant asparagus, a1 
bed, dug a trench two feet de p 
bottom with old boots, rubbers 
weeds, and every rubbish that « 


cay. Above this a load of stable 
bought of Cassy; then the earth, 
plants we set down deep into 
other day. Jack says we are cay 
‘staggering’ into anything. At 

of my Leghorns did seriously sit 
gave her nine turkey-eges, bought 
person in town who wanted Leghorn 
G. G. made the exchange. He ti: 
everything. 

** May 26.—We have got a well 
what a treasure! For weeks Jack a 
have been caleulating the possi 
paving for a well at the rate of on: 

a foot for the labor, and on thi 

did seem a hereulean task. It n 
that Providence has special charge o 
babes in the woods as Jaek and |] 
other day at table I said to Jack, * Ar 
we three grown people competent 
ahole? ‘There are the bricks, you 

It will take about three thousand 
the dear boy looked melancholy. G. ( 
said he could dig a well, he believed. J 
next day I left Birdie with Mrs. Pi 
while I went to find the owner 


house that lately burned down: 


him, and went with him to look at 
* May 10.—Jack’s hard work, instead 


Pillsbury into my confidence, and she lent | 


me some things to fix up a room for this 


| to the post-office this morning as usu 


bricks of the fallen chimneys. I boug 
them all for three dollars, and arrange: 


for their delivery at Mount Hope. Ja 
laid nearly all the bricks. The well 


| finished yesterday. It is close to 


kitchen door, in the shed. G. G. 
the curb, and hung the buekets ove: 
wheel. 

** June 9.—To-day we had green peas' 
eges in an omelet, and a lettuce salad fi 
dinner, all from our own place, and | 
work of our own hands. 

June 16.—Memorableday. Jack wen! 


hi 


TORRIC 


it sweeping out and refilling my 

nd. Some one was leading a cow 
road that goes by our house. I 

my work, dreaming of the time 

ek and I would own a cow, and 
eam with our strawberries, which 
now. and we have more than we 

I felt that Birdie must have 

fore she can become robust. | 
i seareely got into the house when I 
ck ecalling— Muggins! I went 

id there stood Jack with a little 
nder his arm, and holding a pret 
wn short-horned cow by a chain 
rested on his arm in folds. His 


vas radiant. It fairly took my 
eath away, for I felt that it was our 
ww. Her udder was large and of a love- | 


ereum-ecolor. She gave milk, then! 
toddled out clinging to me. She 
never been so near a cow before. 
Whoshall say we are not rich? exclaim 
k—‘rich beyond the dreams of ava- 
co, Weownacow—four years old, three- 
wths Alderney, and gentler than a kit 
[ screamed with delight, and then 
ek told me he had bought the cow of 
Ves. Wayland, who was selling out, pre- 
tory to moving back to the city. She 
da good home for this pet cow, and 
vened to need a watch, so there was a 
swap’ made—the cow and twenty dollars 
or the wateh. Jack went and bought a 
two-dollar Connecticut clock at onee, for 
e have none. How fortunate we are 
to secure this lovely cow! We call her 


‘ June 18.—Jack got me a dozen milk 

us. Everything in the house was full 

milk. Suchheavenly cream and straw- 

‘ries! We just live on Graham bread 

nd cream and strawberries. 

* Aunt Judy, who sometimes does work 
for me, came by yesterday morning and 
evening and milked for me. My hands 
vere very stiff; they are getting used to 


mi ang how. Jack curries Brownie care- | 


every morning. If I could only 
milk like black Aunt Judy! How will 


ely IT would exchange what [ know of 


the piano for such a useful accomplish- | 


June 22.—To-day I churned the sec- 
ond time, and sold again two pounds of 
mutter for eighty cents. My churn is a 
tall, little, yellow, earthen crock. Jack 


| July 5. 
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says my butter is the best he has ever 
tasted, and wants all I can spare. L can, 
with a little economy, spare al least a dol 
lar’s worth every wee k, and so in this way 
we can get some lumber for Brownie's 
house—at least I can help pay for it. We 
have now a te mporary shed for her, about 
six feet square. It is quite touching to 
see the aristocratic blooded creature stand 
under it chewing her eud., 

* July 2.--We had new potatoes, green 


pease, and lettuce for dinner—all from our 


lown place, also strawberries and cream. 


We buy very little meat, for it is expen 


sive: and since we have milk and butter 


we don't seem to need it. Sometimes we 
have a can of corned beef. [cut it in del- 
icate slices and make it last a week! Jack 
says my one idea of economy is starving 
him. Lanswer by showing him his bonny 
face and form in the glass. He weighs fif- 


teen pounds more than when we left the 


city. G.G. has cleared more ground and 
set out shade trees and evergreens. This 


is the beginning of our lawn. Our florist 
and nurseryman came to Jack for help in 
making his catalogue. He wanted to say 
a good deal to his customers, but had no 
literary culture. He was glad to pay in 
shrubs and flowers. It does seem as if 


leverything is turning to gold in our 


hands—not that we have any gold or 
money in any form, but I feel all the time 
that Tam rich, and certainly we are won- 
derfully happy 
Another source of wealth. 
[ had so much bonny-clabber, or curdled 
| milk, that I did not know what to do with 
it. Experiment developed a nice cottage 
| cheese, which Jack says is a little like the 
famous Neufchatel. He believed they 
| would sell, and carried down a dozen to 


our grocer. Now I can not supply the 
| demand for ‘Mount Hope Cheese.” Every 
day I send from ten to twenty, and get 
three cents each. Of course they are very 
small. We are feasting now upon blue 
| berries: they crow all over our woods. 
Oh, how delicious they are with corn 
cakes and cream! 

August 8.—Brownie’s house is finish- 
led. It is a little barn with two stalls, 
| quite a loft for hay, three bins for grains, 
two litthe windows, a compartment to 
| keep a supply of leaves or other bedding 


for Brownie, and quite a little room for a 


made me a cover to fit it, and a little | workshop. 


dasher. The butter comes in five min 
tes. The man who owns the saw-mill 


| ‘ August 20.—I am writing my journal 


in an old ledger which has very little 


‘ 
| 
i 
t 
( 
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writing in it | mean besides my own. 


of 


What I do | 


frows up | 


his Birdie whe 


she 


Want her always to re 


member her home wi 
with pleasure, and I trust she will. 
all my 
keep the cottage very tidy. I 
my table w ithout putting on 1 


orl 


never set 
t a bouquet 
lowers, if 
found. The blessed 
many people have I known who 
flowers,’ li 


be flowers! How 


are always exclaiming abou 


their loveliness, yet will not vive five min 


utes a day to their care and culture! These 


persons only think they love flowers 
When flowers do really 


satisfaction. t] 


cive them creat 
lives will 
and they wi 
them. After 
While I sew—mend usually, for we ] 
few hew 


ll make sacrifices to obtain 
tea Jack alwavs reads to me 
[am bee me expert at 
mending, and this evening: hour is one of 
the most delightful of the day. 

Octohe r 20, 
James Norton. just home from J] 


Jack's old college chum. 


has made us a visit of three days, and we 
Luckily, I 
Was coming, and prepared as bes 
How fortunate that we had 
stead! old 


pine needles made a very 


much enjoved it. knew he 


} 


t could, 


Some sac 


stulfed 
ir bed for our 


kin With 


o 


room, while our one good 


service in the guest-room. One chamber 
set of Stone 
this also had to go to keep company with 
our best bed. When I showed the guest 
his room J] hypocritically apologized for 
not having had time to make him as com- 
fortable as I] vished, He noted the pic 
vhite muslin 
eurtains parted in the centre where hune 


tures in rustic frames. the 


a cocoa-nut shell hanging basket, in whieh 
grew a beautiful trailing plant. the 


lovely 
flowers upon his table, 


and seemed charm- 
The next day after 
he came I made my first chicken pie. 


ed with his quarters, 
Two 
chickens had to be sacrificed the 


fore for this h 


day be 


ixury. G.G. offered to kill 


the chickens ‘No,’ said Jack; ‘it is so 
disagreeable that I must do it myself.’ 
Now that shows just what Jack is—-noble 


in every thought. 

“This friend of Jack’s is a broker, and 
very rich. He asked me if I would not 
like a hot-air furnace in the cellar, and a 
little flower-room with double sashes for 
winter flowers. My eyes opened wide. 
The thought flashed upon me that some- 


I | thing like these were ti 
always had a pleasure in ke eping a record 


th papa and mamma 
W ith 


york and multiform cares, ] try to | | 


there is anywhere a flower to 


‘adore | 


require them, | made additions to his building 


an extra bed- | 


mattress did | Helen’s journal I received a let 


china the cottage affords, and al 
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» be my 


present.” 


Here ended my copying f; 
Burbank’s journal. My idea 
it to the world an examp 
independent of 


as 
oOutw 
[ knew my cousin 


urd 
stances, 

me ready permission, so that | 


ted other names for hers 


and 
band’s. There was not mucl 
corded, On the Winter follow 
last date there was a dreadful sy. 


and fearful cold. The struge| 
er that winter, but 
marvellous change 


hard the 1 
Jack's fri 


broker, lent him money, with 


his grounds, and genera] 


added 


} to that simple and blissful hom 
lave | over, he invested in stoc] 


cs throuch 
vice of Norton. From that how 
Was a shadow upon Mount Hope. 


ly Jack decided to move to New Yi 
and go into business with Norton. Hi 
furope, | protested, but Jack was quite heayi 


debt, and he saw a way to retrieys 
self. He became rich, spent money 
ishly, travelled abroad, built Tor 
gratified every whim of his, or Hele; 
Birdie’s, but happiness had foreye 
On the day I made my last extract 


She 


in Rome. Birdic is 
armingly ill of malarial fever. and 
Worst was feared, thoueh Helen | 


her. Was 


faith in the physieian attending 
The letter disturbed me greatly. | 
anxious and nervous, Al] my ey 


ed pleasure in running Torrie li 


Hobson fot mad, eo. 


rupted all the servants and left. | 


proved an illusion, 


| glad when he was gone, and got alon 


| 


better without him. despite the insole: 
of some of the servants and ¢ 
of allof them. The eare of the plac 

a burden to me, and I longed for the r 
turn of its 


lie 


Besides, ther 
something depressing about the place, « 


owners, 


Spite its beauty. This I had not perce 


at first, but now it grew upon me, 


day the cook, whose salary Was two tho 


| sand dollars a year, threatened to |: 


Merey! Jack would certainly «sta 
though it had not been very long since 
he found a dinner of corn bread and milk 
with a few huckleberries all-sufticient. 
Another letter from Helen, a fev days 


| after the first, I will quote entire: 


. ‘ 
WICH) ‘ 
mpr 
yy} 
| 


L DE L’Evropr, Rowe, Avqust 20, 187 
DEAR JANE,—I the 
ed of women. Birdie is dreadfully 


am most 


ie doctor and the nurse send me ae le nh in her pove rty had 


It matters little, for my 
Thes 


carriages for me 


e room. 
s child does not know me. 


to 


10 ride, send 
wally, but 1 


loctor has just ordered me to write 


must stay near 


friend. Heseolds me 
ected state, as if I less over 
by this affliction than Lam. I will 
my heart to you, my dear old friend. 


for my dis 


could he 


lane, God is punishing me for my sins. 
- will not admit it, but I know it well. 
The finger of God could not write it plain 
ipon my heart. We were happy—oh, 


in our dear old Mount Hope 
for we were serving God by labor 
The 
derness abou. our home we made blos 


like the Birdie 


happy ! 

tagve, 

rour own and all those around us. 
sol Hit rose. orew strong 
| beautiful every day. 
hen we were really rich! for all we had 
is ours by honest right, not gained by 
me trick of speculation Our simple 
food was sweeter than all the banquets of 
Jack was tempted by 


called 


legitimate business. 


i grander state. 
s old friend to go into what he 
world calls 


d tl 


were finally two of eight men who 


1 | 
wught up all the flour in the market, or | Lyons, my tirst 1 


1 


ugh of it, Jane, to make every starv 
ne child’s loaf of bread cost its wretched 
rents a penny more; for they held on 


to this flour until it went up and up. 
Then they sold, and Jack became a rich 


man 
ch admire was built with such money 
is that. I felt that Jack's business was 


in unrighteous one, but I allowed my in- 
stincts to be areued down. There 


my great sin; but, O God, my punishment | Everybody presented claims. 
| of Jack’s wateh-word, ** Visible opulence.” 


seems greater than I can bear. Be wit 
ness, you, my cousin Jane, for here I sol- 
aunly swear that if my Heavenly Father 

| spare my beloved child I will retrace 


nobler life. But I ean write no more. 
‘Ever yours, dear cousin, 
HELEN BURBANK.” 


This letter explained a great deal. 1 


saw just why Helen had not appreciated | 
During | 


(as | thought) her lovely home. 
these lonely weeks as mistress of Torri 


celli I reflected deeply upon the vanity of 
riches, the coveting of which had always 


made a 


Oh, those days | 


Jane, the grand Torricelli you so | 


was | 


LETHE. 


her. | once 


| 


been 


besetting sin It wi: 


my 


pline I needed. and it taught me to distin 
between real and apparent wealth 


almost every 
1] 14] } 
Jessing: in her wealth, a beggar might 


pitied her could he have read her 
It 


existing betwee 


was plain that the great love 


Jack had 
world 


heart 
n her and 
becom cool as that of the most 


ly 


this 


husbands and wives. Then L saw by 


that Helen had forgotten how 


etter 


would not have 
God. 


to be a Christian, else she 


conditional vow to She 
head and 


would have simply bowed her 


promised to return to a better Lift 

My suspense Was soon relieved by a tel 
egram, or cablegram as some say. Sim 
ply the words, ‘God be praised ; Birdie is 
‘ward Helen wrote 


A month 


cay letters from Paris, and spoke of soon 


saved.” 


returning home. She had bought some 
wonderful pictures, and some old cary- 
ines, “ worth their weight in gold.” She 


wrote of certain changes she was contem 


plating in the decorations of Torricelli, 
and gave me directions which she had not 
before. I] Had she 
utterly forgotten her solemn vow? There 
of unrest continually with 
me, and that the 


family had taken passage on the City of 


done was territied. 


Was a sense 

when a dispatch came 
was, ** There is 
a Jonah on that Still, it 
only an idle thought, which did not occur 


steamer.” was 


again when weeks and months passed and 
It has 
found 


4) 
no news of the vessel. 


that 


there came 


always been supposed she 


ered in mid-ocean, and that every soul 
perished. Jack left no will, and when 
his estate came to be settled there was 


not one dollar for any of his heirs, though 
he had passed for a very wealthy man. 
thought 
He had what frail 
foundations his wealth had rested. Even 
the stately Torricelli with its ivy-crow ned 


Known, then, upon 


steps, and go back to my simpler and | towers must have been to him a veritable 
castle in the air. 


I wave brought poppies for thee, weary Heart 
White poppies steeped in sleep 
Ask Love if he will give thee, ere we part, 
keep 


One happy dream to 


sleep, slee 


Then sleep, 
Why shot 


ildst thou wake to weep ? 
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THE MORNING STAR 
AN INDIAN SUPERSTITION 


\ FABLE led to the discovery of Flor- | the witches were burned at Sale 


ida. In 1512 Ponee de Leon sailed | 
from Porto Rico with three ships, fitted 
out at his own expense, in search of a fa 
mous fountain which, according to the 
story of the aborigines, could restore 
youth and beauty. He expected to find 
itamong the Bahamas. One of the group, 
the Bemini, was said to contain the mar 
vellous fountain Island after island was 
visited in search of it And thie vovage 
led him to the peninsula of Florida, whieh 
he discovered on Easter-Sunday, April 8, 
1512, giving it its name because of the 
beauty and magnificence of its flowers 
and vegetation. Lf his exploration had 
led him to that remarkable fountain, the 
Silver Spring, at the head-waters of the 
Ocklawaha, he might easily have sup 
posed he had there reached the object of | 
his search. 


It is difficult to say, in reflecting upon | 
the persistent search for the fountain of 
youth, who evinced the firmest faith, the | 
Indians who gave the story to the new 
comers, or the Spaniards who received it, 


and for long years showed the reality of 
their faith by their brave and persevering 
efforts to discover it. | 

As we propose to give an example of | 
the faith of the Indians in the power of | 
conjuration, it is well thus to preface it | 
by showing that the white race of that | 
age, whether in Spain or elsewhere, can | 
not plume itself upon its vast superiority 
to the red men in this respect. In Eng 
land during the reign of Henry VIIL., in 
1542, witcheraft or sorcery was declared 
‘felony without benefit of clergy.” Dur 
ing the reign of James I. an act of Parlia- 
ment assigned the death penalty for ‘* in- 
voking any evil spirit, or for killing or 
otherwise hurting any person by such in 
fernal arts.” In 1698, in Salem, Massa 
chusetts, witches were punished under the 
above-mentioned law. Not until the reign 
of George IT., in 1728 (a century after the 
death of Shakspeare), was prosecution for 
sorcery or enchantment prohibited by law. 
Forty years after that even Blackstone 
(Book IV., p. 61) says: “It seems to be 


the most eligible way, to conclude with an | and of Cuba. 


ingenious writer of our own (Addison in 
No. 117 of the Spectator, published in | 


| of the whole Seminole nation. 


| He was a marked character, for 


| can not give eredit to any parti 
fern instance of it.” This was 


by Blackstone in 1769, eighty vea 

I shall give a narration of aS 
superstition which I obtained 
lips of an Indian chief in Flo, 
trating their firm faith in the dis 
istence of soul and body, and whi 
a beautiful and remarkable offic: 
morning star. First let me ei 
scription of the scene and 
of this communication. 

In December, 1841, I was on 
with a large command in the Bie ¢ 
Swamp, bordering on the Everg 
Southern Florida. The guide was H 
toochee, nephew of Micanopy, head « 
liad 
emigrated to Arkansas, was anxio 
compel all the remaining Indians 
there, and his band had been at war 
the hostiles (Mickasukies), whose ¢] 
that recion was ealled ‘‘the Pro) 
oflice of priest and prophet he added 1) 
of war chief and commander in the tie): 
Indians are superstitious, and apt to put 
easy faith in the personal power and 
prestige of such a chief. And we sh 
see that such influence extended 1 
to his own followers, but even to his en 


| mies, and haunted the imagination of om 


guide. 


Our scout was in the Big Cypress 


| swamp fifty miles in diameter, thro 
| which, guided by Halatoochee, we thread 
|} ed our labyrinthine course in pursuit ot 


the hostiles under the Prophet. We 


| waded all day in the water, encamping 
}at night on pine islands. The most love 
| ly flora was brought to view, especial 


the numerous and varied air-plants and 
orchids, with blossoms of vivid and }1 
iant colors festooning the cypress-trees 
and lilies, callas, and other water - plants 
of every kind and description. 

We finally reached the island called 
‘*the Prophet’s Town,” and as this spot 
will figure in our story, it is incumbent 
on me to give a picture of the Prophet's 
hut and vicinity. Near it we foun 
ponderous vine of luxuriant growth 
Ficus indica, often met with on the 
It clasped and entwined 
in its elephantine folds three large trees 

one a live-oak, one a palmetto, and thi 


1711), “‘that in general there has been | other a cypress. Fit spot for the incanta- 


such a thing as witeheraft, though one | 


tions of a sorcerer! 


| 
ud 
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| e entering the swamp Halatoochee 
vylained of being sick in our camps at 
and when he said he 
the conjurations of the Prophet 
ostile chief), the officers laughed at 
nd ridiculed his fears. For there he 
in the centre of a command of 


was made 


» hundred men. 3ut one evening a 


»other oflicer and myself took him aside 
an interpreter, determined to treat 
with respect, to draw him out, and 
im to deseribe how it was that he 

s made sick by the machinations of the 

t. who was far distant from us. 


Halatoochee, encouraged by our kind 
ind ve spectful language, said, in effect: 
You whites have your faith, your creed, 


| your philosophy: you must permit us 
the red race to have also our peculiar 
sand philosophy.” To this we assent- 


edo and he went on: ‘** When an Indian 


sleeps. his body alone sleeps, his spirit is | 
sing around over the face of the earth, | 


ie instant the morning star rises, it 
returns to its body. 
yy medicine-man wishes to injure him 
nake him sick, he makes an image* of the 
On the heart he places a tobacco 
eaf and a splinter from a tree riven by 


or 


rhtning. 


and malign filters having 
The image is placed 


time, herbs 
wecromantic power. 


it a distance, and at three separate periods | 


luring the night it is advanced nearer and 


nearer toward the fire, the intervals being 


weupied by weird dances, drumming, and 


If a hostile conjurer | 


In a large kettle of water on 
camp fire are placed, from time to | 


drove from his cherished hiding-places. 
This alone exhilarated Halatoc chee, and a 
few davs after we came out of the swamp 
we noticed that he was in much improved 
health and spirits, especially after the ar 
rival of the ‘**Old Doctor,” 
medicine-man of his own tribe. 
that the ‘‘Old Doctor” had 

counter-conjurations, talismans, and fas 
at night to 


a friend and 
He said 
gotten up 


cinations to attract his spirit 
our own camp-fires, and thus keep him 
from the clutches of the Prophet. 

Let us return to the camp tire of the 
Prophet and his attempted incantation. — | 
have given 
ceeded in conveying his meaning) the very 

| ideas of Halatoochee; but they instantly 
suggest the scene of the witches in Mac- 


(so far as the interpreter suc 


| beth and their chorus 


double toil 
hn, an 


and 


ron, 


| trouble ; 
caldron, bubble.” 
| From such evil influences the Indian 
| found relief in the powers and magnetism 
of the friendly conjurer in his own camp. 
In classic mythology, Aurora, the god- 
dess of morn, preceded a train of fairies 
and malign deities: Nox, the goddess of 
| night, represented as veiled in mourning, 
crowned with poppies, and carried on a 
chariot drawn by owls Erebus, 
}son of Chaos and Darkness; Pluto, god 
Eris, goddess of discord ; 
Hecate and Ciree, god- 


and bats: 


| of the inferno ; 
Parez, or Fates; 
desses of magic, and celebrated for their 
knowledge of poisonous herbs; Ate, the 
spirit of evil; Somnus, the god of doleful 


neantations, sufficient of themselves to | dreams, his home a dark cave where the 


make the night hideous.’ 


ompletion of the third stage of the inean- 


tation the morning star has not yet risen, 


If before the | 


| sun never penetrates. Over all these de 
|mons bright Aurora triumphs—the glo 
| rious harbinger of day, drawn in a golden 


the victim may be within the power of the | chariot, opening the gates of the east, 


sorcerer, 
lo 
ack 
power of the enchanter.” 

This was the story of Halatoochee. 
his morbid fancies did not affect his ener 
gy or his fidelity. 


swamp, and into contact with the enemy 


But if the morning star arises, 
instantly the troubled spirit rushes | 
to the body, and is saved from the 


But 
-| piness consists in freedom from harm 
He guided us in our | 
week’s campaign into the centre of the 


| pouring the dew upon the earth, and caus 
ing the flowers tospring up over its surface. 

An Indian always anticipates harm, and 
Fear and suspicion put double 
His hap 


Is 


not good. 
upon his unresting soul. 


ol 


| therefore negative rather than positive. 


He believes in the existence of two ruling 


The 


| principles of evil and of good. 


with whom we had a fight, and whom we | quois called them the evil mind and the 


Lubbock, in his Prehistoric 
‘Nor is the belief in sorcery ea 


Sir John 
page 581, says: 
shaken off, even by the most civilized nations. 


e First [1566-1625] was under the impression that 
melting little images of wax ‘the persons that 
hey bear the name of may be continually melted or 


ed away by continual sickness 


James 


wood mind. The former is buried in dark 
ness, the latter is absorbed in light. The 
Aztees worshipped the sun, the symbol of 
the beneficent Creator, imparting light 
and warmth for the benefit of mankind. 

Our earliest records of the Natchez tribes 
describe them as worshippers of the sun. 
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Pheir mytholoey rave 


wimation and per 


sonality to the st: 


THE EAGLE TREEs 
tars, and they called the 


Pleiades Dancers. and the morning star 
f Day-Bringer Star 


souls and star an 


seis Were mixed up with their delusions in 


i 
astrology Giving a potent personality to ; 
the sun, they called sunrise **The Sun 
slaying the Darkness”: and the natives of fur a 
New Zealand said (with more fore than 
ele france) “it was done DYN the blood Stain sg 
ed jaw-bone of morning.’ fe 

The \palaches had cave-temples look 
ing east, and within stood the priests on And 
festival days at dawn. Waiting until the Beating the wild winds back ag 
first rays entered to begin the appointed The April sunshine cheers ther 
rites of chantine and incense and offering, qT ley eager drink the warm Sp 

Living much in the open air (especially Nor dread the spear the light 
the Florida Indians), the sun. moon, stars, High in the branches clings th 
and clouds are minutely observed, and The Sieh bi ds build iste irae 
they have (like the shepherds who came 

eome instinet keeps this evrie ce 
near to Keep vigil at the birth of our 


To their fierce hearts; and now 


Saviour) every inducement to Watch the Glare down at me with 
heavens 


rage and 


Darkness and the black orgies Mhey stare at me with wi 
WI, 
of midnight are the horror « 


gh in air they strone-wi; 
the Indian. ra 1€) ng-w 


The approaching dawn. raises his hopes; Companionship of birds and trees! 

the cheerful and mellow sunshine, in full a Years have tibet your friends 
. . Ou = iT 2 eaecl yt Ories 

orbed effulgence, is his heaven, his de- 

: The river’s seeret and its song, 

light. Thus naturally their traditions at 


And legends of the country-si 


tribute macie power to the 


morning star The eagles take their journeys long 
as a triumph over darkness and evil, Phe great trees wait in noble Pp 


For messages from hills ind se 


ear a storv that vou te] 
AN OLD BACHELOR'S VALENTINE. | ],°¢an,®,S017 that you tell 
WERE I not in the faded and sere A singer that the world knows we 
Yellow leaf of my fiftieth vear, To you again in boyhood stravs ; 
; Katie de ar, | Within the stiilness of your sh 
Or could I recall the sunshine He rests where flickering sunlight play 
Of youth to this dull! heart of mine, And sees the nests the eagles made. 
I would pen thee a@ gay valentine, And won S at the distant bel] * 
: Katie mine. His keen eyes watch the forest 
In the morning of life, when the clear The rabbits’ fear, the thrushes’ 
Vistas show us nO prospect to fear, | He loiters eladly, nothing loath 
Katie dear. To be alone at fall of nicht. 
Ere vet we have learned to repine, The woodland things around him taught 
We joyously bend at the shrine Their secrets in the evening t 
Of the lover's good saint, Valentine, Whispering some wisdom to his though 
Katie mine. Known to the pines and eacles both 
When we know that our sunset is near, Was it the birds who early told 
And our sky is o’erclouded and drear, The dreaming boy that he would Wil 
Katie dear, | <A poet’s crown instead of gold? 
It’s a strife to feel jaunty and fine, That he would fight a nation’s sin ® 
And our faney can hardly incline On eagle wings of song would gain 
5 Us to homage to St. Valentine. | A place that few might enter in, 
Katie mine. And keep his life without a stain 
: And yet, if I had thee right near, Through many years, yet not grow old 
: I would whisper a word in thy ear, And he shall be what few men are, 
Katie dear, | Said all the pine-trees, whispering low; 
And beg thee to open the shrine His thought shall find an unseen st 
Of thy heart to this poor one of mine, He shall our treasured legends know: 
Instead of a gay valentine. His words will give the Way-worn rest 
; Katie mine Like this cool shade our branches throw 
He, lifted like our loftiest crest, 
P * Tylor’s Primitive Culture, vol. i. p. 


Shall watch his country near and far 


+ 
their 
fea 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


ANS AND DREAMS. 


auntie dear,” said Mary Cl 
ynd, as she put her hat on 


and smoothed her hair, 


the room, **l know you are g 
ld me.” 


ed Lam,” said the old lady, with 


tonishment and indignation. 
have you been? To Limerick ? 


istown? Scold you, indeed !—no 


it I 


said. 


about 


don't that.’ 
* That was unavoidable. 


mean 


ve been close by all the time—stuek 


| dare say you were afraid of the 
nd came straight home; but if vou 
jonly climbed up the hill high enough, 
might have had the pleasure of con- 
iting for the five 
another little adventure: one gets 
»them on board the Black Swan.” 
Mrs. Chet- 
The very first time 
Fitzgerald goes to try the yacht! 
‘se he will think she is always get- 
to trouble 
‘t she, auntie dear ?” 
ut was Sheil Glanny about ?” said 
lady, angrily. 


us last hours, 


ww provoking, now!” 


( xelaimed. 


‘Now, auntie, you need not quarrel 
The real of 
weident was yourself. You kept pre 
ling you wished to go, just to assure 


th Sheil Glanny. cause 


Fitzverald that nothing could be more 
chtful than a trip in the Coalscut 
ind so we were late in starting, and 

the Narrows the current after 
Sheil Glanny as if it wanted to swallow 
im: and then we found ourselves quiet 
Now, auntie, tell me, as I 
been talking to Mr. Fitzgerald for 

live mortal hours, haven't I done 

best to make up for the silence he 

ist have endured here?) And what will 

e think about women’s tongues after 
if 


came 


shelved. 


| have not the least doubt,” said the 

d lady, peevishly, ‘‘that you were all 
he time trying to make him discontented 
vith Boat of Garry.” 

‘No, not quite so bad as that,” said the 
young lady. She was seated with her 
back to the window, and the afternoon 
sun touched the outline of the prettily 
shaped head, leaving the face in shadow. 


DON 


bad enough to merit a scold 
Ine 


deed, au 


| am quite repared for it Kor inh 


ntie, Mr. Fitzgerald seemed quit 


when I told him what a stir 


surprised 


these 


made; and nat 


Writings OF his had 


urally he wishes to vet back to London, 


Which is the proper place for a literary 


man: and no doubt he is ambitious 


“Yes, and 


“you 


no doubt,” said her aunt, 


of 
the very place 


encouraged him in thinking 
leaving Boat of Garr 
found jl such 


could write about, and you urged 


where he ist things as he 
him to 
70 to London, where he will 
clalty at all 

Auntie,” 
man 


have Ho spe 


said Mary Chetwynd, 


vrite like vrite 


it is not a question ot 


who can that can 
about anything; 
place or opportunity. Why, you know,” 
she continued, ‘that all that deseription 
of the sea, or ol the night time, or salmon 
fishing, or any occupation of the moment, 


feel 


is only an excuse. Surely you can 
that there is something that is behind all 
that 
though they can scarcely 
will undertake to say he could 
description of daybreak in Whitechapel 
as mysterious and wonderful and inter 


something that gets hold of people 
how | 


MaKe a 


} 
tell 


esting as a description of daybreak at 
Killarney. to 


Do you think he is FOS 


lose his eves bye 
Miss Chet 
sure there was no one there. 
“What the secret of it is I don't know, 
she said, °° 


eause hi 


wynd glanced outside to make 


only he seems to give vou the 
sensation that all the inanimate things in 
the world are alive 


watehing you, and 


patiently sympathetic. Dont you remem 
that 


never again would she put on her table 


ber, auntie, Mrs. Sims’s solemn yow 
flowers that had been forced white in cel 
? [told that to Mr. Fitzgerald to-day, 
and he laughed and said it was nonsense 


lars 


but I thought it was a very pretty compli 
ment. vhat we 

doing in the East End; I think would 
understand quick enough, and not mis 
judge us. Mind, 1 will this: for 


[ thought he was merely a 


I want to show him are 


COnLESS 
a long time | 
sentimental sort of person, like 


‘*Like me: go on,” said the old lady, 
with a gracious smile. 

‘*No, not like vou at all, but like the 
people who are delighted to read pathetic 
stories of the poor, and who admire kind- 
ness in the abstract, but who wouldn't 


— — 
‘ 
1 
to 
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forfeit their own dinner to keep a whole | 


household from starvation, and who 
would shudder with horror if they were 


asked to put a sponge to a child’s dirty 


face. Well, we all make mistakes, | sup 
pose. Those papers showed me [I was 
mistaken about him, anyway. There is 


something deeper than sentiment in his 
nature And — and —” continued the 
young lady, with a certain embarrass- 
ment, for she seemed to become conscious 
that she had been talking very frankly 

and | am vlad he Is FoInge away from 
here—if only for a time; for IT was un- 
easy about my share in his coming: and 
if he were once away, don’t you see, dear 
auntie, he could decide about coming back 
yr not just as he pleased, and that would 
be his own doing. Now Iam ready to be 
scolded a 

**For what, then ?” 

“Oh, perhaps I have not come to the 
worst,” said the penitent. ‘* You know | 
you said I might «tell him of your kind 
intentions, auntie; and he was very grate- 


ful—no wonder; and even astonished, | 
for he asked why you should be so kind, | 
whereupon I referred him to the philoso- | 
phers who can explain why the sky is | 
blue. But did I tell you how interested he 
seemed when I told him all that is going | 
on down there in the East End? Did I? 
Very well; when he began to talk about 
his literary prospects, and of the chance | 


of his gaining an independent position 
that way, what do you think he proposed ? 
to give me a contribution!” 

‘After five hours’ talking, what less 
could he do? I think you deserved it.” 

‘But his contribution, auntie dear 
always with vour consent, mind—he said 
he should like to be Boat of Garry.” 

don’t understand you.” 

meant that—that, if you didn’t 
mind, auntie—he would give us Boat of 
Garry, or what it might fetch, rather.” 

‘He shall not; he shall not,” said the 
old lady, with decision. ‘‘ You may play 
ducks and drakes with your own money, 
Mary; but no one shall go and throw 
away my poor Frank’s place on Shadwell 
or Stepney. I won't hear of it.” 


‘But if you say not, then not it must | 
be,” remarked the young lady, good-na- 
turedly. ‘‘Of course he could not do 
such a thing without your consent.” | 

‘*T shall not allow it. Why, the idea! | 
Is that all he cares for the place ?” 


But here Miss Chetwynd grew alarm- 


ed. She knew not what ny 
might not have done. 

‘Auntie dear,” she said. 
eagerness, “‘there is no use ti 
er word about it. It was on), 
tion. I think he deserves ex 
tertaining such a generous fan: 
for a moment. Would you 
young men—fond of riding 
ing and all that—willine to ya 
such a place? And the idea that | 
not appreciate it, or recognize its by 
But Lam sure, auntie dear, you 
be the one to stand in the way o! 
man making a great reputatio) 
self? And that is why I think hi 
to go away—at least for a tim 
tablish himself in London. Giv« 
of Garry, by all means, auntie, a 
frame of the picture too; but vou 
not make the conditions too rigo: 


| could not expect him to remain 


ways; no doubt he would be glad 
to come here from time to time—th 
ter shooting he says is excellent.’ 
‘*Mary Chetwynd,” said her aunt 
a severity that was in great part assin 
‘you are trying to throw me off 
scent. I can see what you are 4 
You wish me to put Mr. Fitzgerald in 
position of having independent n 


| with no occupation—” 


“T?) Wasit youorI who proposed 
said the young lady, with some warmth: 
“Wait a moment: [ see your schen 
You don't impose upon me, miss. Her 
you have a young man who is qui 
telligent, of a generous disposition 
of course when he has a fair allo 


| of money, and absolutely nothing to do 


isn’t he the very person—even suppos 
that he is not allowed to sell Boat of Gay 
ry—to be carried off and added to y 


| Whitechapel gang? Oh, I see the who 


thing clearly enough, though my eyes a 
not as good as they once were. Her 
have a clever young man for you 


| tures, and Whitechapel swallows him 


no one ever sees him again; literatur 
loses him, and Boat of Garry is left emy 


ty and useless. So that is why we go 


| run a valuable steam-yacht on to a rov 


and that is why we talk for five hours 
and no doubt Whitechapel looks rather 
pretty sort of place—in a distant 
when you have a smooth blue sea a 
picturesque mountains round you / 

The young lady flushed slightly; but 


| she retained her accustomed good-humor. 
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are quite mistaken, auntie,”’ said 
t now she spoke in a lower tone, 
vrerald was standing on the lawn 
putting the pleces of his rod to- 
“Mr. Fitzgerald has his own 
He is not like ly to be led by e} 
mn or me. If either, it would be 
ivally; for he is greatly indebted 
whereas he and I are practically 
's And I know he is anxious to 
a position in literature: and I 
not wonder if. when this book of 
es to be published, it were to make 
ite famous. No, auntie,” she con 
ed. in a lighter way, for Fitzgerald 
started off, ‘‘T know what will hap- 
Your kindness will enable Mr. Fitz- 
ve} to write just in the way that suits | 
sown bent; he will be under no anxiety | 


exeept to do his best work; and of course | 
be grateful to you; and you will 

ile to produce him at your dinner | 

ble as vourown author. Think of that! | 
You will have him all to yourself; you 
one will know what he is working at: a 

eal, live, distinguished author constantly | 
For no doubt vou will 
him to come and live in Hyde Park 
lens; and then you can get a study 
him by turning me and my nine-inch 
elescope out-of-doors. Then his lord 


the premises. 


when he pleases, will come over here 
to shoot wild-duck; and perhaps, auntie 
lear, you won't mind sending me a brace 
ow and again to my lodgings in the Mile- | 
nd Road, where I shall most likely be | 
iarving, after having sold my telescope | 
ind my last pair of boots.” 

“Go away and tell them to bring tea,” 
said her aunt, sharply; and so this discus 
sion came to an end. | 

Meanwhile the object of all this diverse 
speculation was making his way down 

rough the meadows to the stream, his 

rod swaying over his shoulder. 
‘© was a contented look on his face 
1 this warm and pleasant afternoon. 
neighborhood of Boat of Garry seem 
ed much more cheerful since the arrival | 
And yet he was not | 
paving much attention to the things | 
ind him: rather he was amusing him- | 

' by drawing an imaginary picture of | 

it his life would have been had he 
en content to accept Mrs. Chetwynd’s 
munificent offer in its simplicity. He 
was thinking of himself as owner of Boat 
fGarry; living a quiet, solitary, resigned 


fe: taking what care of the place he 


these visitors, 


could, no matter into whose hands _ it 
was destined ultimately to fall: 
through industrious stewardship, being 


pel haps, 


able to save something to send to Miss 
Chetwynd’s charities; and then from time 
to time, in this peaceful and uneventful 
existence, jotting down the impressions 


of these silent hours, and so maintaining 


a sort of relationship with the unknown 
friends over there in England whom he 
He looked ahead, and 


beheld himself as another person. A 


should never see. 


sensation of being middle-aged eame over 
him. It was in that character, indeed, 
that he had written the ‘* Occupations of 
a Recluse.” There was a tone in them as 
of the thinking of one for whom the eager 


He had ar 


rived at the stage of contemplation ; the 


interests of life were over. 


phenomena of the earth around him were 
not of much importance, except in so far 
as they suggested strange fancies, or be 
came the secret friends and confidants of 
his solitary walks by sea and shore. 

He was amusing himself with this fan 
ey of what his life might be. 
the possibility offered him. 


There was 
There was 
no need for him to hand over Boat of 
Garry to Miss Chetwynd’s charities; more 
than that, it was extremely doubtful 
whether Mrs. Chetwynd would allow 
him. Indeed, so busy was he with this 
dream of the future that when he sat 
down on a low boundary wall, and placed 
his rod beside him against the stones, and 
took out his fly-book, he kept mechan 
ically turning over the leaves and straight- 
ening here and there a bit of feather or 
fur, and did not hear the footsteps behind 
him. 

It was the boy that helped Murtough 
in the stables; and he brought two let 
ters. He glanced at the basket; but did 
not venture to ask his honor whether he 
had caught anything: then le reluctantly 
left. 

These two letters made Fitzgerald's 


| heart beat, and caused his imagination to 


be fired with far other dreams than that 
of spending an idle contemplative life 
out of the world. The iirst was from the 
publisher who had already proposed to 
issue the Yecupations” ina volume; and 
who now put his offer in definite terms; 
a considerable sum—a sum that Fitzger 
ald had not dreamed of —to be paid down, 
with a royalty on each copy after a cer 
tain number had been sold. If Mr. Fitz 
gerald agreed, would he proceed with the 
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revision of the 


did 


artist 


papers forthwith ? 


An 


he 


who, in his opinion, would be a 


1) 
person to itil 


‘LT think John Ross and I will have a 
little talk about this,” he said to himself 
But it s tl second letter that he 
read and re-read with far greater gratifi 
ention That was about money; this was 


a personal triumph. It ran as follows: 
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h ippen to KNOW of some capable 


tit 


| prospects that ought to have bey 
enough to a young man of Lith 
Trice 
looked at them, and guessed 

hinted at, that 


] 
more noble and 


encies and aspirations 


eareer seemed 


useful one 


himself away from the world 


} 


itary place, and avoiding t 
anxieties and victories of life ; 
And so he was to become 


last 


an 


perhaps even one who mig 


Stoank Street, Wednesday. some small measure the alfeetir 

“My pear Sir,—You may remember | great many-eyed, and many-lv 
that L had the pleasure of meeting you one | not ungrateful public ¢ And to 
evening at Mr. Hilton Clarke’s, when Mr. | the Liberal Review—that seen 


Seobell. who has obligingly given me 
your address, was also present. 1 had 
heard a rumor to the effect that the pa- 
pers, ‘The Occupations of a Recluse, were 
by a Mr. Fitzgerald; but I did not identi 
fy the name with vourself until I acei 
dentally met Mr. Seobell, who put me 
right It has since occurred to me that 
you might find greater freedom as to 
choice of subject in the columns of a 


weekly paper: 


that Noel appears to have give you a very 


although must confess 
vide discretion. 
justified; the papers are well spoken 
they are unusual; they have the 

of a new hand 


Leave the Mirror and come to the Liber 


His boldness has been 
of: 
touch 
Of course | do not say, 


al Review; 1 do not consider that fair 
journalism; but many of the writers on 
the daily papers also contribute to the 


weeklies; and I merely say that if you 


happen to have an oceasional article (you 
urself, 
would 


out-of-the 


might find 


\ for example, with a 
be 


Way 


which 
subtle and 


subject somewhat too 
for the hurry 
that you 
to L should be glad to 
t: and as we have two rates of pay 
ment for different kinds of matter, I should 
be happy to put vou on the most-favored 
nation scale Yours faithfully, 
GIFFORD. 

“To William Fitzgerald, Esq., 

‘* Boat of Garry, by Bantry, Ireland.” 


of daily newspaper readina) 


chose send to us, 


have 
f 


His first, quick, proud thought was 
that he would walk straight to the house 
and show this letter to Mary Chetwynd. 
But why to her? She did 
the story. 


not know 
There was 
knew the story; and his triumph was 
useless. 

He regarded these letters. There could 
be no doubt that they shadowed forth 


no one now who | 


as great a wonder: not standing 
the foot of the little stair, and 


lv awaiting the fate of a timid essa 


ot 


some one else’s work; but a 
mount into his own small pul 
were, and deliver forth his own 


ances, if haply one here or there ¢ 
listen to a whisper from the hi 
murmur from the wide seas amid t 
ale of political life. 
ful thing. He could searcely rest. | 
wanted to be away and begin at « 
The great world was calling him 
these still solitudes; the picture \ 

ing out before him; to what possil 
might he not attain ? 


It seemed a 


And then somehow—as a sudde1 
breaks the silence of the night, a: 
hushed and hidden erief revea 


and all the darkness is shuddei 
the old and ceaseless pain—just 

ly and terribly flashed across his « 
sciousness the words 
The time these brave dreams 
over now. A man does not strive b 
ward an end; does not fight withou 


**Too late! 


for 


of reward: does not strike for a ¢ 
ture if it is for himself alone. 
late!” And had pretty 
schooled himself by this time; and } 

when it was time to give up 


( 


too he 


thin 
and was as well aware as any ont 
stupidity of idle regret. So he delil 
ly and calmly put in his pocket t 
and chose with patient care the ih 
wanted; and went down among the | 
weeds bv the: side of the river. It 
|a pleasant afternoon; the water 
good condition; he must not 
the house without a sea-trout for dit 
For a long time he had exceeding 
luck. The stream abounded with s 
| river-trout that would keep playing ¥ 


the big sea-trout flies, occasionally suifer 


the letter 


4 
—— 
id 


ieir folly by finding themselves 


‘nto the air and then floundering 
iss ‘his necessitated his fixing 
ipright. and going and getting 


off the hook, while 


s every probability that in 


nutive beast 
Hop 
it it had eaught one of the other 


And n he 


careful about restoring the cap 


weeds. then agal 
= native element, for the flash and 


t might alarm some more noble 


But he worked away, whipping in 
slv and mechanically, not think 
nything in particular except as to 
vet the flies lightly on the water, 
unseen, and how to recover them 
t catching up on the bank. 

ist there was a sudden flop” that 
ie knew the sound of; but he struck 
Again and 
flies 


ekly or too sharply. 
he dexterously dropped the 


e same bit of water, but there was 
onse: perhaps the fish had been 
and had learned caution. He 


nnine to think that he must re 
to the house empty-handed, when, 
down, there was another ** flop,” in 
followed by a sharp whir of the 
sulk,” 


a deliberate 


then again by 
which time he rapidly 
in, keeping on all the strain he 


in his 


t He was now in an excellent posi- 
the fish had taken in 
at ep little pool beyond some ¢rav- 


ror refuge a 
tallows, and as it was at a bend in 
he, standing on the of 
could have fair command of the fish 
hever way he However, he 
knew pretty well how many and how 


river, neck 


went. 


rious were the accidents possible on this 
stream, where there was no chance 
at fine, leisurely playing of the fish 
ean be indulged in on an open loch 
impunity; and so he kept on the full 
n of his taekle, ready for whatever 
happen. 
had very little 
fhe fish made one long rush up stream, 
fortunately kept almost in mid-chan- 
Then it leaped out of the water 
ce, but without doing damage. Then 
iked again; but it was evidently grow- 
Finally, after one or two 
slow, quiet sailings up and down, it allow 
itself to be gently guided into the side, 


trouble, however. 


HH 
rie 


weaker, 


here a cautious and then quick swoop of | 


the landing-net speedily deposited it on 
the grass--a beauty of a sea-trout of ap- 
parently about three pounds weight. 
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Well, he thought that was quite enough, 


seeing it was getting near dinrer-time,; 
and Mrs. Chetwynd could not bear un 
punctuality ; while of course he had to ex 


change his jacket and knickerbockers for 


a more suitable costume So he popped 


the fish into the basket, and was striding 
ie meadows that led up to 
he saw Miss Chetwynd 


home through t 
the 


coming 


house, hen 


to him the trees She 


had evidently been expecting him 

Have you caught anything?” she said, 
pleasantly 


three pounds 


fairish sea-trout.” he said. “‘ about 


Lam afraid it won't be in 


time for dinner.’ 


‘It won't,” she said ‘It is near din 


ner-time now Mr. Fitzgerald,” she add 


ed, *‘ | wanted to say a word to you before 
You hinted 


handing over Boat 


about 


f Garry to me, to help 


something 


these various things of mine. It was kind 
of vou But please don't even mention 
such a project to auntie. She will not 
hear of it: when I spoke of it she was very 
nearly being angry in earnest; and that 
does not often happen. No; you must 


take Boat of Garry, and keep to her wish 


es; you will find them considerate and 
reasonable enough.” 
what k 


ind of use 


could J pul if 


to?” said he, rather bewildered at the mo 
ment, 

They had reached the corner of the av 
enue, and the house was visib! She re 


warded him for a second, 


‘That is hardly for me to say,” she said, 


slowly. ‘But | think if vou were to take 
Boat of Garry, as my aunt wishes to give 
it to you, you would be in a position im 
which you could do a great deal of good 


to many, many people.” 


He could not stay to ask her to « xplain, 


even if she were willing to explain; for 
he had but little time in which to cet 


ready for dinner. During that brief op- 


eration, however, some odd fancies oe 
curred to him If certain things were 
now no longer possible te him in the 
world, might not others be? Was it so 
necessary to human happiness that life 


should be erowned by either love or am- 
bition? Look at Mary Chetwynd, now. 
Her life seemed valuable enough to her 
because she could make it valuable to oth- 
ers: it was a beautiful life in its sweet se 
renity, its cheerfulness, its atmosphere of 


Her 


| philosophy was perhaps not very pro- 


| frankness and kindness and content. 
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but at least it was practical: 


We ] 


enjoy such things as we have through the 


best people havu 


try and do the same: 


of those who hay 


done their best: 


been borne down 


struggle 


a little 


more tolerable.” 


let us 


and make the lives 


in the 
It Was 


to do that; [have just had two 
But do 
that is any reason why [I sh 
myself ungrateful for all vou 


vive me hope. 


[ may be able to earn my livi) 


ture, as I say; and then wo 


impossible to imagine a happier human 


being than she seemed to be; fitting accu 


rately and easily into her surroundings: 


full of cares that were scarcely anxieties: 


satisfied ace In the world: a 


dispenser of lig It seemed strange for 
this kings daugnt 


of her 


er to spend the best part 
life in Whitechapel; but perhaps 


she could not be just quite what she was 


At 


something. 


if she did otherwise all events she 


had found out That perfect 


serenity of content could not be the fruit 
merely of nature and disposition; it must 
be the outeome of nature and disposition 


And 


ustinet had found out a way 


finding fitting work and occupation, 
if awoman’s 
of living which seemed to make the world 
around her (in the eyes of all beholders) 
more sweet and cheerful and wholesome, 
might it not be worth while inquiring 
what that was ? 


Now no sooner had they sat down to | 


dinner than the old lady, with a trifle of 
enforced gavety to hide a certain nervous 


ness, began to unfold to him her designs. 


| you must understand this 


Marv and [have been having a dread- | 


ful quarrel about you,” she said. 

‘Tam sorry for that,” was his answer. 
‘But it does not appear as if much harm 
had been done.” 

‘*You must know that Mary and I have 
been sketching out a career for you 
with a difference 
the 


for one might almost regard you as mak- 


and drawing out plans. 
Of course 


ing a new start in life 
Had she 


guesst d, then, of that mortal crisis t hrough 


said he, in great alarm. 


which he had come, when the value seem- 
ed to of altogether, and death 
to take Its place as the more desirable 
thing ? 

‘Yes: with all the people talking about 
the writer. 
quite a different person when vou return 
to London. 


eo out life 


new 


Do you think when you be- 
come great and famous, that we shall ex- 
pect you to and 
murders to a poor old blind woman ?” 


come read accounts of 
‘* Indeed, [am not likely to become great | 
and famous,” he said, honestly enough. | 


“But [ should like to earn my living by 


literature 


| a surplus for your own expenses. 
—only | 


time is very appropriate; | 


vou for the salary you hay 
enough to give me—you mieht 
over to Miss Chetwynd for he 
but that need not prevent my ¢ 
read to vou each afternoon just 
if you will allow me. For | 
added, more lightly, ** precisely 
like in the way of literaturs 
and I would not hand you ove: 
niece again, Who would make y« 
that the magazines and newspa 
tained reports ot 
Commissions and things like tliat 
I eall that too bad,” 
Chetwynd. ‘IT read to auntie 
and never got ‘Thank you’; you r 
a few months, and she gives you B 
Garry! And then to have insult 
upon me as well 
‘But, Mr. Fitzgerald,” inte: 
Mrs. Chetwynd, with some littl 


nothing but 


tion, ““you speak of handing over s 

thing to Mary’s charities. And Marys 
you had made some suggestion 
do not 


[I am unreasonable—but you must 


| understand that any proposal of that 


2 


with regard to B 


question. 


oat of Garry is out of t 
I will give you the plac 
will give you enough to keep It up 
But ¢ 
ther let or sold or mortgaged Boat of G 
ry shall not be.” 


‘But, auntie dear,” said Marv Chet 
wynd, in her soft, persuasive voice, * M 
Fitzgerald understands that. told 


| 


|} sent with any doubt remaining 
Of course you will be | 


| said he, simply enough, 


And I think I might be able | said she, in a calmer way. 


It was only a chance suggestion of | 
generous but impracticable. You 

not worry yourself about it, more espe 
ly as you ean easily put it out of th 
er of any one to sell the place. On 


would not have you make any one 


in 

mind, 

Garry.” 
‘** [fit were handed over to me like that 


Mr. Fitzgerald won't sell Boat 


‘surely [ cou 
not do less than consider I held it on t 
[t should be done with entirely and mi 
ly as vou wished.” 

would rather make it 


binding on 


| your honor than leave it to the lawyers 


** And what I 


l 


tly as it is, and to be well look- | but after that she never expressed any 
so that if you should at any time | anxiety as to what might become of Boat 


sking us to come and look at it, | of Garry 


iid be really coming to the old place “And now about yvourself-—" She 
| seeing it just as it was when hesitated for a second, and flushed a hit 
poor boy Was SO proud of it. | tle. Evidently she had tried to call him 
should you not be proud of it too? | Willie.” and had failed. Tell me 
; y place—” what your plans are. Mary says you : 


Mrs. Chetwynd,” said he, ‘* you speak | would like to go back to London 
iing were needed to make your ‘*T was thinking I should like to get 
ier acceptable to me. I don't | back for a short time; but it is of little 


ican understand what it is to a | consequence; I will remain here if you 
low of my age to be made inde- | prefer it.” 


for that is what it would come “Oh, but that won't do at all. I did 

ve his place in the world made | not buy you into slavery like that. The 

him, and that place a most at- | landlord of Boat of Garry must do as he 
one. Lhave been near starvation | pleases. You shall go back to London to 

vice—and not solong ago. And | morrow if you wish.” 

offer me an assured income, and ‘*T could not do that either,” said he, 
ls of luxuries, and yet youimagine | with a smile. ‘* For [ was thinking, if 


| don’t quite appreciate your kind- | you did not object, | would ask my artist 


Sg 4 might be so ungrateful as to do friend John Ross to come over here and 


property something not accord- | make some sketches. They talk of pitting 
r your wishes. I don't think you | illustrations into the volume they are go 
ed e much fear.” jing to publish for me; and if Mr. Ross 


[ will trust to vour honor, and not to | were to come to Boat of Garry L mean if 

uvvers,” she said. ‘I will make no} you didn’t mind it—I could show him 

mis when the transference is drawn | where to make his sketches, and L suppose 

| won't ask you to take our name, as | they could transform them into wood 
d thought of doing; it will be enough | cuts.” 


Bless the boy!” the old lady said, with 


you do what I want with the place. 
\nd if the money is not enough, there will | her pretty laugh. “Is he asking for per 


nore. But about the name: I wili ask | mission to invite a man to come to his own 
to let me eall you Willie when you | house 7” 


‘to see us in London—if you do not ‘He is rather a wild sort of colt, and 
nd.” | not easily led,” Fitzgerald said, doubtfully. 
Oh no; it isonly another part of your | ** For my part,” said Mary Chetwynd, 
Iness.”” | who had not spoken for some time, ** who 


It is a bargain, then ?” ever goes back, | must, very soon.” 


‘If you wish it to be, Mrs. Chetwynd,” ‘Mary, there is nota soul in London! 
is saying, rather doubtfully, for he | her aunt exclaimed 
s wondering whether she would always ‘Ts there not, auntie? Lean assure you 


rove of what she had done, and per- | that my friends about the Mile-end Road 
is was thinking of asking her to take | don’t go to Biarritz or Mentone—not as a 
ne to reflect. But he caught the look | rule.” 

Mary Chetwynd’s face. There was a “Why, now, I wanted Mr 
ch of surprise there—almost of re-| to go back with us—after a lit 
vach. She seemed to say, ** Why do | just to have everything put straight 


‘itzgerald 


I 
tle while 


ui hesitate? Is that the way to accept “Oh, T don’t mind waiting here for a 
such a gift 7’ So he only said, “If I only | little while yet.” Mary Chetwynd said at 
new how to thank you!” onee. ‘I think [have earned a little long 


‘Never mind that,” said the old lady, | er holiday; and as for you, auntie, as you 
good-naturedly. ‘‘It is a bargain, then ? | area cood-for-nothing, it does not matter 
Shake hands on it!” | where you are.” 

. 

So he rose and went round, and they| ‘*And I thought we might make the 
shook hands to seal the covenant, as it | homeward journey in part a driving ex- 
were: and then he kissed her hand in | cursion—going round by way of Killar 
mute token of gratitude, and went back to | ney. Wouldn't that be charming 7” 


‘ 

~ 
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** Killarney 2” said Fitzgerald, with a | for there are too many of 1 


Ss 
quick catching of the breath. And he time of year. Now we will as 
could only add: “Oh. do vou think so ?” Mr. Fitzgerald will either be , 

‘Don’t you 2?” she said. r garding him | to be, content to be burdened 
With astonishment. ‘ Have you, an [rish- | women, and take our tickets 


man, anything to say against Killarne Vv?” | rest of it, and eet grumbled at 
‘Oh no,” he said, rather under his anything; and so what I say 
breath \nd then he stammered: ‘‘No | havea little longer holiday her 
doubt Killarney is very pretty—oh ves, | ering about any Killarney oy 
pretty enough. But—but it is scarcely | then let us all co back to Lond 
inything more, is it? Perhaps I at not! let Mr. Fitzgerald, when his af} 
just to it But I don’t care about fresh-| are put in proper train, come }; 


water lakes—the mysterious association of along with Mr. Ross, for th, 
the sea is so wonderful a thing. Do—do What a pity it would be to miss | 
you really think it would be worth while ing—” 

aking all the time to drive round by kil * Well, vou are right there. Vi 
iarney ?” 


ithe old lady, eagerly: for was she 
“Then what do you say to Inisheen 7” | ious that Fitzgerald should app 
She did not notice that the blood forsook | the advantages of the place she | 
his face for a second. But Mary Chet- | him? 


wynd noticed it, and said. quickly And of what use are women iy, 9 | 


go-|at suchatime? After a hard 
Ings to waste my time im driving excur 


* Auntie, I declare to you Lam not 
hill, the men always go to sle« p 
sions. These are for idle people. And | ner. 


Then, according to my 
Dan and Wellington always get fidgety 


would be no hurry; and My. | 


do his sketches at his ow n leisui 


when they are put up in stranee stables: 


1O YOU mean to have our necks broken 2?” justice to the seenerv; and we 


“My dear, [ wanted Mr Fitzgerald to | be very pleased to have such a nice « 
show us some of the wonderful places he | nir of the place. For who kno 
has deseribed turn affairs may take, and who 
‘But you can see them all around whether Mr. Fitzgerald may be 
here,” said her niece. ‘* There is far more | to ask us ever again to visit Boat o 
of Boat of G irry than of Inisheen—if it is rv? I was going to suggest that he y 
Inisheen—in the papers. And what we / invite us for Christmas; but Christy 
ought to do is to give all the time we can | too busy a time with me.” 
spare to Mr. Ross, so that we shall have TI was going to say, Mrs. Chetwynd 


Boat of Garry glorified and made as fa- | said Fitzgerald, who had been sit} 
mous as the book is sure to be. So I, for | his eyes fixed on the table—and he x 
one, vote against both Killarney and Ini- | rather slowly, and with a trifle 
sheen; those on the other side may hold | rassment—" that if you would pret 
their right hands—their right hand up. 

Well, you always have yourown way, 
Mary,” her aunt said, contentedly, 

And indeed, auntie, you have not vet | 


ing round by Killarney, I should 
happy to go that way with you: 
Inisheen also, if you wished it.” 


asked Mr. Fitzgerald whether he would | affair,” the cheerful old lady said 
preter to go with us or rather choose his | have nothing to do with it. She array 
owntime. It isn’t every one who cares to everything. Settle it between you. | 
go travelling with women. Now what I nothing but a doll in her hands.” 
consider would be the reasonable and sen- “But then you are such a pretty d 
sible plan would be this—” auntie dear,” her niece said, “and suc! 
* Whatever agrees with your own wish- | gentle and well-behaved doll, I have 1 
es, Mary, is always the reasonable and er the least trouble with you. Now 
sensible plan,” said her aunt, with a outside, before it gets too dark, and wi 
have coffee there. All the evening sou 
are so soft and quiet just before thi 
hold up its right hand when the proper | comes on; and you will have a thick s] 


smile, 


Well, but listen. The opposition can 


time comes. Mr. Fitzgerald ought to go wrapped round your head and shoulders 
back to London shortly to arrange about | auntie; and we will wait for the new moon, 


his literary affairs there. I must go back, | and turn over all the silver in our pocke 


“Oh, [ wash my hands of the who 


a 
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Boat of Garry—it has gone away | “twenty,” and inserted the word “fifty,” 
hands of strangers; but we will 
more quiet evening outside the 


ening to the stream, until the 
mes up behind the acacia, and 
| be time to get in-doors again.” 


sa peaceful night—a night to be 
red. To one of them there it 
if some haven might be reach 
rall—of eontent, and atfection, and 
The darkness gathered over 
nd shore; the moon rose into the 
ear heavens behind the trembling acacia 
the stream murmured down there 
md the lawn; the air was soft from 
A gracious night. There was 
any need for speaking; it was 
eh to sitand wateh the moon slowly 
md the faint light tell on the grass 
eravel. Then there was a stir 
of leaves around, and the air felt 
It was with something of a sigh 
it they got up, and took their things 
them,and went in-doors, leaving the 
shunbering world and the searcely breath 
¢ sea to the silence and the stars. 
When Fitzgerald went up to his room 
later on, after having bade them good 
t, and also having made another sort 
ffort to let the old lady know that he 
fully sensible of her great generosity 
wd him, he found a half-sheet of note- 
placed somewhat prominently on 
7 dressing-table, and at the first glance 
he recognized the clear, pretty handwrit 
g to be that of Mary Chetwynd. There 
as no message or explanation, only these 
words: “IL hereby promise to contribute 
tienty pounds a year to the fund for 
oviding toys for hospital children.” 
Well, he sat down and contemplated 
these words, knowing very well what they 
ant. It was an invitation to him to 
give to those poor children some small 
iortion of the bounties that had been heap- 
elon bim. And the more he thought of 
it, the more he was convineed that it 
would be a very strange thing if his lit- 


erary efforts could not produce a yearly | 


sum as great as that, or even considera 
bly greater. As for the monetary ar- 

igements that Mrs. Chetwynd might be 
disposed to make, he knew nothing about 


tically he was to have an income that 
would render him independent. Surely, 


, then, literature might enable him to do 
ra as much as this, or more? So he went 


and got a pen, and scored out the word 
VoL. LXVI.—No. 394.—39 


emas yet; but he understood that prac- | 


adding his signature in full—William 
Fitzgerald, And then he inelosed this 
document in an envelope, which he ad 
dressed to Miss Chetwynd, thinking he 
would leave it on the breakfast table for 
her in the morning, without another word. 


CHAPTER 
THE Book, 

WELL, in due course of time—that is to 
sav, about the end of October—the original 
‘Occupations of a Recluse,” along with 
numerous additions, and with a series of 
illustrations taken from sepia drawings 
by John Ross, were given to the publie 
in book form, and almost instantly eom 
manded a very large sale indeed, and were 
widely talked of. The publishers happen 
ed to be masters of the art of doing a good 
thing well, and had spared neither trou 
ble nor cost in getting these s pla draw 
ings transformed into a set of admirable 
wood-cuts, While many people who had 
read the Occupations” ina fugitive Way 


as they appeared in the Daily Mirror were 


glad to have them in this permanent form, 
Moreover, the reviewers received the book 
favorably, although one or two rather 
complainingly asked how they could be 
expected to classify this amorphous hotech 
potch of philosophy, poetry, and snipe 

if necessity 
that they should classify it at all; while 
the Liberal Review said that, although the 
writer of these papers was a contributor 
to their own columns (editors are but hu 


shooting, as if there were any 


man, and ean not avoid these little touch 
es), they did not see that was any reason 
why they should not praise good work 
when they found it. And when the Lib 
eral Review people set about praising a 
book, they do it. 

In the circumstances it was not likely 
that Mr. Scobell should miss his opportu 
nity, and forthwith he made his way down 
to the Fulham Road. Fitzgerald still oe 
cupied the iong low-roofed room there, 
for the sake of auld lang syne; but now 
there was a heavy portiére shutting off 
the bedroom end, and there were some 
comfortable chairs, and more cheerful 


looking rugs, while over the fire-place 
stood two brilliant Chanak-Kalesi jugs 
that Miss Chetwynd had given him, and 
that were the sole ornament of the room. 
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Mrs. Chetwynd, indeed, had begged of | 


him to take some better rooms in one of 


the streets leading from Piceadilly, but he 
asked to be exeused, for he had no mind 
to spend much money on himself. In 
fact, he was living pretty much in his old 
although, on one oceasion, when 
hoth aunt and niece went down to his 
humble lodging to have afternoon tea, he 

ent to the extravagance beforehand of 
a modern Japanese tea set 
and a few pots of flowers. It 
that Miss Chetwynd said th 
far too bare, and 


was then 
looked 
promised him the two 


ereen and scarlet jugs. 


‘My dear Plah.” said Mr. Seobell, lay 
ing his hat and cane on the table, and 
taking off his vellow let me con 
eratulate you! You have done it at a 
bound—at a bound, 


cloves, 


It is the only book 
talked of at every dinner table you go to 
By Jove, sir, when I told them last night 
at Lady Lampley’s that [ knew every inch 
of your career, T found everybody listen 
ing, And knew it: I predicted it; Tsaid 
so to Gifford. 
him, ‘Gitford, my dear flah, you don't 
know what people are talking about; you 
are in your own set. 


You keep among a 
literary set, and don’t know what society 
is talking about. Why dont you get 
Why should 
he write only for the Mirror—a trades’ 
union, Methodistieal, Republican rag like 
that ? Not that approve of the polities 
of the Liberal Review either; you cant 
expect me; but what [say is that the Lib 
eral Review is a gentlemanly sort of pa 
per, after all; you see 


Fitzgerald to write for you ? 


it in good houses: 
when I go into my club I find it lying 
about.” 

All this while he was looking around, 

‘My dear fllah, this won't do at all. 
When a penniless, supercilious good-for 
nothing like that fellow Hilton Clarke 
sticks himself up in the Albany 


** Poor chap, he is no longer in the 
Albany.” 

IT say, why should you be living in 

a bunk like this ? 


Damme, sir, you should 
have rooms in Curzon Street, and a pri 
vate hansom, and a hack for the Park! 
Tam told that Mrs. Chetwynd makes you 
a very handsome allowance.” 

‘She does. But, you know, literature 
is best cultivated on a little oatmeal. 
And I find enough to do with my spare 
cash in another way.” 


“Oh, but, my dear flah,” said Mr, Sco- 


| ask old Gifford, if you Ii] 


[ said to him when I met | 


| about it. 
| well. 


| swells. 


bel], with a lofty smile, ‘ 
ing away your chances. Yo 
every where you might to 
I'll tell you what 
wife shall send you a ecard for 


best houses. 


At Homes: and you ought r 
don't you know; vou'll meet 
very best people, I vive Vou 
What's more, IT want you, 
flah, to give me a night for 
ner at my club. It isn’t a 
isn't one of the big swell elub 
Abereorn; but youll meet a y 
class of men there, I can tell 


body else vou like, and we'll ha 
bit of a celebration, don’t you 

I tell vou what it is, Fitzgerald, « 
I feel as if IT had had a finger in 1 
don’t you know, and—and dan 
not proud of it, and precious 
vou've made such a hit!” 

There was really some frank 
ture mixed up with the man’s vani 
took out his note-book. 

“What night shall it be 
‘Let it be a Saturday, the 15t) 
29d, and we'll have a house-dinn 
voull see if the Abercorn ean't ¢ 
as good a dinner and as good 
wine as any club in London.” 

‘Hither night you like, then.” 

“We'll say the 22d, to give mor 
What I say is, do a thing well. A 
has no right to ask me to dine at | 
and give me the sort of dinner youd ¢ 
at a —— common restaurant Wh 
ask a man to my club IT want him to 
the best that’s in the kitchen and t 
lar: and I'm not above taking tro 
What I say is, do the 
There's a lot of people, don't 
know, nowadays, who pretend to be ab 
all that; being particular about good « 
ners and cood wines and good cigars 
beneath their high mightinesses’ not! 
they pretend they prefer water to a c! 


a 


| that cost you a hundred shillings a dozer 
| Rubbish—all rubbish. 


What I say is, | 
cood things of this life wouldn't be t! 
if they weren't to be used; and I su) 
Providence knows as much about w! 
good for you as any of the sci 
There’s a good deal of that 

of nonsense goes on at the Chet 


s 
but the Chetwynds are not in fau 
Upon my soul, I don’t think it’s respect 
ful to your hostess to nibble a bit of bread 


and a cutlet, and drink a glass of water, 


‘ 
| 
/ 


to offer remart 
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tt your dinner; I don’t think | 


form, I do; if any 
table, (tm hanged 
The 


| call it bad 

lid that at my 

| jind himself there again. 
forty five, good.” 

is the true object of his visit: 


| 


ad 
d 
a 
asped his note - book together 


a satisfied air. Then he took 
and loves. 
a suggestion — you were | 


said rald, timidly. | 


nade 
oh 

he frankly said, 
my friend Ross too, who made | | 


‘IT wish you 


ies, You know.” | 

ited! My dear fllah, a thou-)1 

iks for the hint. Delighted!” l 
took oul his note book again. 

me his address, and | will w rite 
Delighted, I assure you. 
the land 


t once, 
clever fellow that ; 
Chetwynd has of lis are ex- 
call them first-rate.” 
he lives just below,” Fitzgerald 
at his watch. And he will 
be at work now. Will you go 
see him ?” 
means.” 
vent down the stairs, and knock 
door of the studio, and were ad 
ipologizing for their intrusion. 
said John Ross, who had 
“Come in. I 
the collie there, 


a bit,” 
in lis fingers. was 
¢ the portrait of 
s not a good sitter; he was con 
y falling asleep, and I got tired 0” 
ling the poor ereature awake, and 
nga glint at the newspaper.” 

1] 


looked strangely around at 
hollow sound And 
vith much roundabout phraseology 


ing studio. 

| compliment, he explained the object 
s visit; Ross's reply being brieily, 
Yes, I will.” 

But Mr. Seobell did not stop there. He 

in to make a round of the studio, and 


tle peevish. 

ll tell you what Ill do, Mr. 

ss. said he, in his grand manner. “"I 

st see that an artist who can paint like 
should not be known. Tl tell you 


\ 
NOW 


it Lil do; Vil ask Sydenham to come | 
very dinner.” 


Ir. Sydenham was a very distinguished 
ter and Aeademician ; the husband, 
ed, of the lady whom Fitzgerald had 
one oceasion taken down to supper, 
| who had politely declined to be bribed 


DVS ind iches. 


o 


and get to know the people vou oug 
k 
an Academician in 


try to do me a favor 
thing I send them near the 
feet of 
things down a bit.” 


remarked 


while John Ross beeame | 


BELLS 


d 
ld 


Now that is a mistake 


Sydenham s a fellow, a 


ood fellow; and a word from him wou 
o you no harm. 
f so many of you artists and autl 
on't you know; you keep hidden away 
mong yourselves, and you don't go about 
to 
dare say, n 


now. | ow, you never met 


your litle: 


‘The Academy and L are not likely to 
friends,” said 
‘Lama heretic. Iw 
ike to paint in my own fashion, and they 
et and | Lo 
nine, and there is no quarrel between 
Indeed, L am ne but that they 


ecome creat Ross, dryly. 


ill not conform. — I 


me; and they ro ther way, 


sure 
when they put any 


the ef 


sultlell 


rool 


distance, ye see, may 


* But me 


you don't 
Mr. Scobell, to 
that 


nantel-piece —a 


coming a 
pause before a rough reteh Was 
propped up on the 1 very 
rough sketeh, indeed, of a farm-yard, with 


one or two « and a heap of straw 


warm in sunlight, “that they would not 
give a good place to a picture like that 
Now | that eood, 
have seen a good many) 
L have been to half the 

and precious si k of them I got 
tell I don't 


but L know a good pit 


eall mily 


pictures im my 
time. galleries in 
Europe 


sometimes, L can vou. pro 


} 


fess to be a judge, ; 
ture when I see it; and I sav that calf is 
as well painted a calf as 
want. Rough,” said he, 
slightly, little rough, 
finish, don’t you know 

sketeh; what I call 
should Hot 
hung up in my hall. t the gal 


any could 
waving his hand 
Wanting 


But a first 


in 


an 


sketeh. having 


nue 
the house is a leefle tun 
would suggest—”’ 

He took the eany 


+] 
out at arm/’s-leneth, examining 


as down, and held it 
ic 
ally. 

“Tt is nothing—it is a daub,” said John 
and } 


his hands an 


got the 


Ross, rather impatiently, 
out 


canvas of 


ain, with its fac vall 
But Mr. Scobell resumed po 


it, and again held it out at arm’s-length. 


ag 
ssion of 
he said, patronizing] 
has merit. It 
ithe light and shade that skete 
| well indeed. And 
afraid to trust my own jud 

ler give an opinion without being ready 


“None.” 
is well balaneed. 
of h 

aim not 


nev 


balanced 
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a man should buy pictures that please 
himself; why should he care what other 


people think? No, what I say is, that’s a | 


very good sketch: an uncommon good 
sketch it is: very well balanced light and 
shadow: and the long and the short of it 
is, Mr.—Mr. Ross, that I will buy it. I 
should not be at all ashamed to have that 
sketch hung up in my hall 

But now the red-bearded artist became 
very angry, and got hold of the unlucky 
sketch, and sent it spinning to the end of 
the studio, where it unhappily hit the 
sleeping collie, that forthwith sprung up 
with a howl, and slunk into a further cor- 
ner, with its tail between its legs. 

*T would not have such a thing go out 
of the place,” said he, briefly. 

But he soon recovered his temper; and 
when at last Mr. Seobell, after much 
more encouraging and soothing advice 
and criticism, had left, all that John Ross 
said to his friend about the visitor was 
merely, 

**Man, he’s a bletherer, that one.” 

They went to the dinner, however, at 
the Abercorn Club; and a very sumptu- 
ous affair it was. They had the Strangers’ 
Dining-room to themselves, and it was 
brilliantly lit, and the table was magnif- 
icently decorated with flowers. Of the 


Then Fitzgerald began to see. 
der these gentlemen were oy 
had the responsibility of own 
ions of money weighing on 
there was a business-like se; 
the way they attacked their , 
turning aside for frivolous ») 
but keeping a sharp eye on thy 


dishes. In course of time. he 
severity of their demeanor 
staccato remarks about the prol) 
another European war, whi 
had represented their conversati 
oped into a unanimous abuse 
elgn policy of the then French 
ment; and then again one fu 
the end of the table would suc: 
ting his next neighbor to laugh 
too busy). John Ross and the o 
emician appeared to have becon 
at once, and were talking in an a) 
fashion; Mr. Gifford was rathe: 
sent frame of mind; while Sco! 
head of the table, beamed and s} 


his guests in silence. 


gentlemen present Fitzgerald only knew | 


his host, his companion Ross, Mr. Gifford, 
and, by sight, Mr. Sydenham; but he was 
introduced to the others by Mr. Scobell 
with a series of pompous little compli- 
ments, the ordeal not being the less severe 
that these portly middle-aged persons re 
garded him with such a silent, blank, 
lack-lustre-eyed scrutiny that he was on 


the point of saying, ‘* Upon my soul [| 
don't bite.’ He wondered what manner | 


of men these were; and the mystery was 
not rendered less inscrutable when, after 
they had sat down, Mr. Scobell remarked 
to him in an under-tone, 

‘There's four millions at this table.” 

According to Fitzgerald's way of count- 
ing, there were only ten persons; so he 
was more hopelessly in a fog than ever. 

‘* Four millions, if there’s a farthing,” 
continued Mr. Scobell, in the same low 


“Well, Fitzgerald,” said Mr, Giff 
length, since we last dined tovet 
of the little group has rather 
under.” 

**Do vou know anything abo 
Do you know where he is?” said } 
bor, knowing well whom he m« 

‘*In Paris. Not very well off, | 
He married Lady Ipswich after the d 
nist was made absolute: and I |x 
friends made some small provisior 
her; but Clarke had always careles 


expensive habits, and [am afraid | 
| little given to borrowing. But they 
| a pretty house, I am told, just outs 


| Marble Areh.” 


“The Are de Triomphe,” his nei 
suggested. 


“Well, yes: what did I say? I 


| his book will be suceessful; but 1 


tone. ‘*‘Andas you and your friend Ross | 


and Sydenham and I have little enough, 
you may imagine what the other six have 
amongst them. The man opposite me 


and his right-hand neighbor are Direct- 
ors of the Bank of England.” 


| 


ject has so little interest for the 
public—” 

‘* His book? What book 2” 

‘It came to the office the day bef 
yesterday, I think. The Laws and L 
itations of Art, it is called.” 


I wish you would let me 
it!” Fitzgerald exclaimed, with an eas 
ness that made his companion regard |: 


with a quick look. 


“No,” said Mr. Gifford, with an odd 


kind of smile; ‘‘ we could not have on 


our own reviewers abused in our own 


| viewing columns.” 


of 


= 
: 
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Your columns?” said Fitzgerald, in be- | I don’t know whether the dear old lady 

rment. ‘Does Hilton Clarke write | was more pleased by it or more indignant. 

aT She did not speak to you about it per 
Sometimes,” was the answer. The | haps?” 

) Gazette got tired of him long ago, ** Yes, she did. She thanked me; that 

appe uled to me. There are one or} was all. What was there to be indignant 
ings he can do very well. IT am | about 7” 


or the fellow. Thope his book will *** My dear Mr. Scobell,’ she said to me 
ane sful. but I doubt it.” you see, Fitzgerald, | have known the 
Why won't you let me review it, | Chetwynds for many years; they have al- 
said Fitzgerald, who was on pret- | ways been in our set—* my dear Mr. Seo- 
familiar terms with the editor. bell,’ she said, ‘what does the lad mean 


You had some squabble with him, | by describing me as of Boat of Garry ? 
you, ebout the Household Maga- | Won't he take it when I give it to him ¢ 
e/> said Mr. Gitford, with his piercing | He wanted to give it to Mary to squander 
eves vegarding him. ‘IT gathered from | away; and now he wants to saddle me 
Seobell that he had treated you rather | with it. Can't I get rid of it anyhow ? 

Well, that is nothing new; but “Oh, but that is all right,” said Fitz- 
| gerald. ‘* That is quite settled and under- 

Oh, if you mean that,” Fitzgerald | stood. Mrs. Chetwynd and I understand 
said, hastily, ‘you are quite mistaken. | the position perfectly: and so also does 
It is quite the other way. T meant to say | M—Miss Chetwynd.” 

‘vthing I could for the book. He did So the banquet went on; the talk be 
owe me some money; but then, on the | coming generally louder; with gushes of 
other hand, [ owe him something. But | laughter here or there; and perhaps no 

-him I dare say I should at this mo- | thing occurred particularly deserving of 
ment be the sub-editor of the Cork Chron- | mention except that one tall and portly 
‘le. should like to praise the book.” — | gentleman, of a most severe and repellent 

‘That is quite as bad a temper,” said | countenance, who had been boring every- 
Mr. Gifford. ‘‘ We will get some more | body to death about his travels in Arme 
impartial person—but some friendly per- | nia, was heard to remark, in the most in 
son, Lhope. And why should you want | nocent manner, of a well-known. states 
to write reviews? Seobell tells me you | man whom they were discussing: ‘* Well, 


are now the owner of an estate in Ireland, | all I can say is that he is a man of very 
and have a handsome income besides.” strange fancies—very strange fancies in 
*T want to make all the money I can,” | deed. He took a most unaccountable dis- 
Fitzgerald said, ‘‘for I know plenty of | like to myself. A most singular thing 
ises for it. And as for the Irish estate, | Yes, and he showed it teo—damme, he 
| consider myself only the steward of it; | showed it.” And also that Master Willie 
though I get shooting and fishing for no-| by a base and unworthy subterfuge, ob 
thing, and also the most delightful quiet | tained a triumph over his enemy of for- 
hen there is a chance of running over. | mer days. For he began to talk to Mr. 
Ask your neighbor—oh, let me introduce | Gifford about familiar quotations; and in 
you: Mr. Ross, Mr. Gitford—ask him—he | the most naive manner observed that few 
is an artist—what he thinks of Boat of | were better known than 
Garry.” | 
| 
| 


“De par le 
Drops rer 


Mr. Gifford thereupon turned to Jolin 
Ross, and Fitzgerald was left unoccupied, | 
whe reupon Mr. Seobell, who had over The editor fell into the trap headlong. 


heard some chance phrase, said: * De faire miracle—de faire miracle, | 
“T say, my dear f‘lah, what did you | think,” said he, politely 
mean by that dedication Upon my life} D’opérer, think it is,” said Fitzger- 
ris was the dedication in question, prefixed to | on : 
reer: : Pardon me, I am sure you are wrong 
To my friend and benefactress | It isa most familiar quotation. De faire 
Mrs. ALGERNON CreTWYND, | miracle en ce lieu. 
of Hyde Park Gardens and Boat of Garry, Irdand, | ‘*T would not contradict you; for, as 
this collection of idl: papers is you say, the couplet is so well known.” 
most respectfully dedicated. | ‘*Oh, there is not a doubt of it—not a 


I 

SS W 
t 

t { 

x 

fea 
CN 
nt 
et 
a 
3 
efore 

| 

17% 
hu 
ol 
4 


faire miracle. of COUPrse, 
‘My authority f 


his foe, in an abs nt and indifferent kind 
of w LV, prete nding to be very busy in ex 
mining the constituents of a mysterious 
lookin sweet, “is not very absolute, | 
found it in the notes to an old edition |] 
have of Voltaire’s Pucelle, along with a 
little history of St. Paris. The date of 
the edition is 1773, and the couplet is Spok 
en of as being familiar. 


But perhaps it 
IS Misquotation 

rhaps, perhaps,” 
but he ligh 
wanted 


said Mr. Gifford: 
tly changed the subject. and 
Fitzgerald to tel] him how the 
(same hua \ atfeeted the 


poorer tenantry 


in the southwest of Ireland, 


And Fitz 
gerald imparted to him what information 
he could on that subject, without reeal] 


® him the fact that they had had a 


CISpu bout the same couplet in former 
days when thi did not on quate 
ich equal terms 
At last the bounteous feast came to an 
end: and there Was much hand shaking 
on th teps of the Abereorn Club. As 
far a zeverald was concerned, it very 
svon appeared that this big dinner might. 
if he chose, be re carded as only the begin 
ning of a quite indefinite series of similar 
rep Lhough perh; pS Of a more domes 
1c | ', for the little book made its Way 
a rel rit manner: and probably 
the omething in its contents that 
made | pole curious about the pe rsonal 
itv of 1 Lic and no doubt he might 
hav red at a great many afternoon 
tea na dinner parties, and midnight re 
ceptio But, as it turned out. he found 
his too full of occupation for any 
thine « kind. When he dined at all 
in th hing, he went to. or staid for, 
Mis. ( vynd’s table Théte; and it is 
mo in probable that he would have 
Ca) | e contempt of Mr. Seobell by his 
In to the good things of this 
of them as appeared on the 
Lisanne But it was a fine thing, this 
isy occupation: this find 
i i ne and money were inade 
{ made upon him. The | 
iL mock-disease” got in 2a! 
i out of existence: the re | 
Was no loner any room for it. That was 
ind now; except, alas! when 
t] vorid of sleep was opened, | 
T was Walking with Kitty on | 
the sunny Sunday mornings alone the | 
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Eve ry schoo] boy knows it. 


continued 


ing the boys and lads something of 


hawthorn lanes outside of (>; 
ing her home in the moonlich| 
ing the while. past the silent qu 
sheen, 


CHAPTER 
IN THE EAST, 
Ir may easily be surmise d in 
rection Fitzgerald was now S| 
time he could spare from 


CONIC 

his literary 
bors and what money he eould 
his stewardship, as he considered 
At first he aceon 
hetwynd on one or two of 
ern expeditions with far more 
and interest than of hope; 
to him, as it 


Boat of Garry, 
Miss C 


of ¢ 
for it 
probably would to at 
sider, that to seek to alle 
and misery of this vast 
any such 


viate thy 
population 
were at their 
mand was about as sanguine 


means as 


as 


th 
drain an Trish bog with a sponge, 
over, it was not very picturesque 
had forewarned him. 


Very ra 
wretchedness tragic: 


it Was mer ly 
and commonplace; existence in thes 
ite grimy s 
seemed a lack-lustre kind of thine 

sionally the people were SUSPICIOUS } 
than grateful, and always they 
theirk’s. But by-and by, as time 
and as he saw further into tl 
of the various ore 


Ywa 


sinelling lanes and desol: 


Miisp 
mec] 
anizations. he cou 
help admiring the patient heroi 
voluntary missionaries who, not det 
by the vastness or the difficulties 
task, busily and cheerfully set 
do what they could: and he began to s 
the appreciable fruit of their labors 
if it were only a touch of light 
wudded here and there 
lives 


OT t 


O 


e\ 
to those poor i 
in a window 
drinking fountain, perhaps; 
OF pict 
the children, with a swing or two. The 
the free libraries, with books, mavaz 
and newspapers; cool in the summer 
well warmed in the winter, with cotter 
penny a cup; and the lectures and r 
ings andentertainments, now putting s 

inkling of Sanitary 


a flower box 


Si 
an exhibition 
ures; a bit of green thrown open t 


( 


requirements into 
heads of the grown up people, again teach 

Ol 
qualities that built up England: and tl 
valuable district nurses, carrying not 
of cleanliness and kindliness into 


poor homes: and so forth, and so forth: al! 


wa 


and color 


a 


doubt of it 
or) 
st 
‘ 
il 
% 
Oe 
e 
| 
all 
— 
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silent, unobtrusive work, not ap 
oudly for subseriptions, and not 
-for its authors any title to mar 
seemed to hima very noble thing 
pathy led to practical help. At the 
rather wished to act merely as 

t and safeguard to the niece of his 
ss: but he soon found there was 
for that. She had no fear, and 

s nothing to fear. In another 
wvever, he was of use to her. Mary 

Lwas very much at home in deal 

“her poor people,” as she ealled 

etly ; and she had an admira 
jossession on the platform, whether 
; demonstrating to an assemblage 
, and women the awful effects of 
unfiltered London water, or re 
patriotic poems to an audience of 
techapel youths; but at the council 

of the society she was somewhat 

lent It very soon appeared, how 
that when Mr. Fitzgerald was in 

of time elected to this board, the 
member held very strong opinions 

it the rights of minorities—especially 
the minority was Mary Chetwynd. 
ments and grumbling were alike 

yn away upon him. No, there he 

s: there he would stay. And at last, 

onthe burning question of beer, matters 
me to a final issue. 

‘Very well,” said he, when he and Miss 
Chetwynd had been entirely outvoted, ** we 
need not quarrel, You may go your way, 
but vou ean’t hinder me from going mine. 
\s IT said, I don’t think a glass of ale can 
o any harm—if not given to the boys: 
ind I don’t think it fair to ask these men 
to come and spend a long evening without 

ng them that small amount of indul 

nee. Now I mean to try it 
There was a kind of murmur of protest 
Was he going to ignore such a 


solemn thing as a vote ? 

“But you may have it either of two 
vays. Either I will resign altogether, 
ind be free to act that way, or I will re 
main a member of the society, making any 
entertainments I get up my own affair 
at my own expense, I mean—so that for 
them the society will not be responsible. 
That will take away the reproach of beer 
from you; it will be my doing alone.” 

There was a little further grumbling; 
but the second alternative was eventually 
chosen. They did not wish to get rid of 


Fitzgerald altogether, for he was an active | 


sort of fellow, and he had time and mon- 


| ey at his disposal; and they had seen how 


well he fot on with the men and boys at 


these meetings, keeping order in a good 
humored, hectoring way Besides, they 
had had one or two newspaper squabbles 
and he had been found to be an efficient 
champion in that direction 

But when they got outside, Mary Chet 
wrnd said to him, regarding him with 
eves that seemed frightened and laughing 
at the same time, 

‘Oh, Mr. Fitzgerald, what have you 
done ?” 

‘Nothing dreadful, hope,” he said, 
with a smile. 

‘When vou said 
meant ‘we 7” 

* Well, then ?” 

‘But how do you expect you and me 
Think of the 
Auntie will be furious. She 


course you 


to do all that by ourselves ? 
expense 
does not mind about me; but she says I 
am ruining you, and that vou are getting 
no pleasure in life 

“Didn't I promise to go over to Boat of 
Garry in July? and you and she, T hope, 
will come over and stay there too.” 

‘**And have some remorse also,” 
continued. ‘* You would never 
raised the beer question if T had not told 
you about it in Ireland. Then that little 

— Theatre costs £8 10s. a night, without 
If I could pay for everything, 
I should not mind. Or if you would have 
a hack and ride every day in the Park, as 
Mr. Scobell suggests, then auntie would 


any beer. 


be more satisfied, and [ should be sure you 
had some kind of—of 

‘* But do I look so unhappy ?” 
witha laugh. ‘* However, your mention 
of Mr. Seobell is most opportune. I think 
[ ought to plunder Mr. Seobell—” 

“Oh no; after the filters 

‘*But he has friends. Ata dinner last 
vear he told me six of them then at the ta 
ble were worth four millions. Now if we 
could get Mr. Scobell to squeeze them a 
little, what would it matter about the 
Theatre costing £8 10s. a night 7” 


he asked, 


‘You know best.” she said, simply: 
‘‘and I hope we have not undertaken too 
much.” 

sut indeed, whether he or she knew, or 
whether both were ignorant, what inter- 
ested him in that work down there, and 
what was a constant delight to him, so 
that the various pursuits or pleasure on 
which he might have spent the very liber- 
al income he enjoyed were not even to be 
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thought of, was the mere spectacle of her- | had a pleasant stay there until 
| August. 


self in her relations with these poor peo- 
ple. The beautiful, quiet serenity of her 
nature seemed to shine there, amid all that 
turmoil of Want and care and ignorance 
and W herever 
surrounded her. 


crime. she went, 


sickly and ailing wo 


peace 


men, inclined to succumb altogether to the 


hard pressure of fate, drew strength from 
the self-reliant character of this mere git, 
Many a one of 
them told Fitzgerald that none of the dis 
trict nurses could bring such cheerfulness 


and struggled on anew. 


into a house as she could. He grew to 


think of her what the 


vy thought of her. | 


He heard their stories of her; he saw her | 


through their eyes 


this king’s daughter | 


with the outstretched hands, blessing and | 


comforting wherever she went. 

* Willie,” said Mrs. Chetwynd to him 
one evening before the guests arrived for 
the table @hote, ** why did you not read to 
that in the Liberal Review 
about benevolence 


me article 


what was it eall 
‘Benevolence as an Investment 7” 


benevolence on one’s self 

ed ? 
** T saw the article,” said he, evasively. 
Yes, and you wrote it 7” 
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Altogether their life, eithep 
in London, was an une 
one, full of cheerful activities ; | 
and there seemed no peas 


or here 


hesses: 
any one should wish it changed, 
But accidents happen. One ey 
after they had come back, Miss ¢ 
had arranged to have her folloy 
youths and lads assemble in ¢ 
theatre referred to, to | 
played to them, by means of a 
magic - lantern 


before 


projections on 
screen, some portraits of great 
men, with occasional remarks by 
Ordinarily, on such oceasions, Fit; 
was there at the marshalling of ily 
ready with a good-natured 
serve manners, if need be: but tli 


was that as long as ‘‘the lady” 


sent they were very well behaved inde 


| On this evening, however, there \ 


about the reaction of | 


| said) a loaf of bread; 


serious business elsewhere about 
wretch who had purloined a book 
one of the free libraries, to buy 
and so Fitzgera 


| did not get along to the theatre until thy 


“Why, how should you think that?” | 


said he, 


‘* Because Mrs. Sims was here this after- | 


noon, and she read it to me, and both of 
us agreed that you had been deseribing 
our Mary.” 

*[—L hope you don't think there is any- 
thing that would aunoy—that would 
too personal 


be 


it 7’ he stammered, 

Well,” said the bright little old lady, 
‘considering that you give her all the 
virtues ofan angel, with half a dozen other 
womanly ones, I don’t think she ought to 
object. And indeed, you know, although 
she is my niece, [must admit that the por- 
trait is recognizable.” 


see 


So the time passed; and Mary Chetwynd | 


if Miss Chetwynd were to | 


| 


was very proud of the suecess of the | 


new venture that Fitzgerald had started 
(though whether that suecess was due tothe 
merits of the lecturer and the efficiency 
of her stage-manager and body-guard, or 
simply to beer, it would be unnecessary to 
discuss), and there was no great difficulty 
about funds, after all. Then Fitzgerald 
and Mrs. Chetwynd and her niece went 
over to Boat of Garry in the July of that 
year; and John Ross went with them, 


being commissioned to reproduce one or | 
two of his sepia sketches in oils; and they | 


| do it better himself ? 


lecture, or entertainment, or whatever j 
might be called, was well on its way. H 
slipped into a corner of the pit (there wer 
neither stalls, gallery, nor boxes in this 
little theatre) and sat down. 

The lecturess seemed very self-possessed 


| and familiar with her audience, talking t 


them as she selected this or that slide, and 
occasionally coming to the foot-lig 
address them directly. 

‘*Now,” she said, as she was stoopin 
over the table to pick out the proper sli 
‘IT suppose some of you read Jones's 
Journal 

This was a wretched little local print, 
which did a good deal of mischief 
there. Her audience, perhaps thinking 
that the portrait of the great Mr. Jones 
was about to appear on the screen, stamp 
ed their feeta bit. On that she rose erect, 
and faced them with some astonishment 

“Oh!” she said, ‘tis that the kind oi 
paper you admire? I hope not. I hop 
not, indeed! Perhaps some of you think 
that when Mr. Jones is denouncing th 


aow 


| Government, and saying they have don 


this, that, and the other thing, he could 
Would you like to 
see him try? Is he likely to know more 
about governing a country—is he likel 
to be more honest—than men who ! 
been educated all their lives for it, many 


i 
pt 
f 


‘SHE DID NOT SPEAK: BUT SHE PLACED HER HAND OVER HIS HAND THAT HE HER WRIST.” 
39° 


4 
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of them very rich men. who. if they had 
chosen might have spent all their time 
no amusing themselves with horse-races 
or yachts, but who. instead vo through 


an amount of labor and drudgery that the 
hardest-worked among you dont know 
anvthing about, only to find themselves 


ealled swindlers and pickpocke ts by gen 
emen like Mr Jones Well how, 
KNOW sone thing that will enable vou to 
judge of Mr. Jones I know that he has 


bye elit 


wice before the magistrate for drunk 
enness, and was fined each time: and ] 
know there was an execution in his otlice 
hot very long ago: and | put it to vou 
vhether a man who manages his own af 
fairs like that would be likely to be able 
to manage the affairs of the COUNTY 

This argument. though somewhat erude. 
and even verging upon libel, was. at all 
events, easily understood. 

‘No! no!” was the general re sponse, 

Well, now before you 

the portrait of ; eat Conservative states 
man, most distinguished man. 
Perhaps Tam not a Conservative myself; 
but that is neither here nor there Ll want 
you to believe that the men who rovern 
England on both sides in polities are try 
ing to do their best: me that the man who 
tries to stir up people to lawlessness and 
discontent is doing his worst, and making: 
nothing but mischief, Don't you believe 
that the rich have stolen the mone v they 
have; in most eases it has been broucht 
together by their fathers and grandfathers 
being sober, industrious, and able men: 
and when these people try to make good 
laws you ought to be clad of it, instead 
of howling at them as if the Vv were tyrants. 
It is the interest of everybody to preserve 
law and order. Whi, if if it was not for 
law and order, how could your mothers 
and sisters go along Whitechapel Road on 
a Saturday night . looking at the shops, 
and buying things for the Sund: iv dinner? 
It isthe law that proteets them from being 
pushed down and their money taken from 
them. And so far from regarding the 
the 
anybody, vou ought to think 
of what Stepney or Whitechapel would 
be without them, and you ought to be 


police as your natural enemies, or 


enemies o 


prec lous elad to |e nd them a hel eet hand 
vhen you see a thief bolting, or when you 
see a band of roughs coming along the 
pavement, hustling the women. off and 
annoying peaceable people ” 


She put the seleeted slide into the magic 
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lantern: the man in the \ 
the gas of the foot-lights. 
large, Visionary, colored 
Conservative statesman appr 
screen, it Was greeted ce Spite 


les of Jones's Journal) 


of approval, But just at t 
something else happened ()) 
the audience whose eves had 
away from the large circle ot 
screen had noticed a flickerine 
sort of light alone the edge o 
of the curtain: and thouehtles 
ed out ‘Fire!’ There was ay 
dead silence, eve rv one looking 
and then, as the red licht up the 
ed their eves, there was a unis 
Fitzgerald jumipe 
feet and called to them to sit do 
he might as well have called to 


and c ‘lamor 


There were no shrieks or SCreanis 
were no women present; but a wilk 
to reach the doors, and a consequent 
ing’ up of the excited crowd. Thy 
not squeeze through. Then thy 
mass—or a great portion of 
turn; frightened faces looked hey 
everywhere; then the stage was ¢] 
Fitzgerald caught the first onethat 
him, and jammed himdown onto thy 
‘Sitdown, vou fool: there isnods 
But he might as well have tried 
his hands on a pack of wolves, 1 
swarmed up and over on the stac 
whieh, Fitzge leaped up there 


shoved them aside, and made for 


where Miss Chetwynd was stand 
face somewhat aghast. She was 
garding the flames overhead: s| 
looking at the rushing crowd {] 
now hurrying wildly toward the 


passage leading from behind thy stag 
He caught her hand or rather it S| 


wrist—and held it tight. 

‘Do not be afraid,” said he. 
up at the smouldering curtain. ar 
at the disappearing pe ople. ** There is 
danger. They will all get out.” 

‘Tam not afr so long as you 
me,” she said, a rather proud 
Way. 

He turned and looked at her 
her eves met his. 

‘For always, then?” 

She did not speak: but she places 
hand over his hand that held her 
and so they remained, waiting 
wild surging mass to get free away 
the red light overhead grew more dis 
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i 
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ney 


istrange situation; but le seem 
eno fear. He remembered aft 
iat he was trying to calculate 
y more seconds it would take 
ist of the crowd to get through: 
dering When the firemen would 
nd whether the theatre had been 
vether without attendants; and at 
time watching quite calmly the 
evess of the flames. They did not pro 
idly. It was some little time be 
vood-work caught tire anywhere ; 
vst it slowly blackened and friz 
t were; then a pale thin blue fire 
visible here and there along its 
then a quicker glow of crimson 

ead up. 


Shall we go now 7° he said—for the 


ies for Dick and Harry and Jack 


| Bill had grown fainter and fainter. 


\ 


When you please,” said she, with firm 


ere was no trouble or danger about 
hatter, Just as they were leaving, 
nid splash and hissing was heard over 
d and a shower of heavy drops of wa 


HE London Daily News recently said some- 
thing whieh recalls something that Syd- 
Smith said more than sixty years ago, 
Vews asserts that Washington Irving was 
»more relished and admired in England 

un his own country, and that ‘it is only 

vy that American critics on the lookout 


iterature have elevated him to lis prop 
ind almost more than his proper place. 


iis docility to English guidance in the case 


eir best or almost their best prose write 
perhaps be followed by a similar docility 
case of their best or almost their best 
Poe, whom also England has preceded the 
ted States in recognizing.” This comical 
itronizing air is all the droller because the 
on is a British worthy who gravely calls 
itmost the best American poet. The tone 
nds us of Sydney Smith’s amusing passage 
s article upon America in Isls: * Litera- 
the Americans have none—no native lit- 


ture,we mean. It is all imported. They 


i Franklin, indeed, and may attord to live 
iif a century on his fame. There is, or 
iMr. Dwight, who wrote some poems, and 
baptismal name was Timothy. There is 
tsmall account of Virginia by Jetterson, 
in epic poem by Mr. Joel Barlow, and 
pieces of pleasantry by Mr. Irving. But 
vy should the Americans write books, when 
weeks’ passage brings them, in their ow 


vile, our sense, science, and genius im bales 
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ter came over the stage. They made their 
way along the ** wings” and out by the 
stave -door, and found a large crowd as 
sembled in the street, kept back from the 
fire -engines by the police. In ten or 
twelve minutes the whole atfair was over, 
and it only remained for Fitzgerald to 
vet hold of the gas-man from among the 
crowd (the rascal had been among the 
first to bolt) to have the gas turned off, so 
that there should be no explosion ; while, 
by the light of some candles, and with the 
aid of a few of the bovs, he got the magie 
lantern apparatus eolleeted and carried to 
a four-wheeled cab outside, in which Mary 
Chetwynd was awaiting him 

When at last they had driven away 
from the dense crowd that still lingered 
about the place there was a better chance 
for speaking: but silence seemed to be 
enough. At length she said 

“You onee offered me Boat of Garry 
And now you give your life to me. What 
next 2 

‘It will become worth something when 


vou take it,” he answered 


Chur. 


and hogsheads? Prairies, steamboats, grist 
mills, are their natural objects tor centuries to 
come. Then, when they have got to the Pa 
cific Ocean, epic poems, plays, pleasures of 
memory, and all the elegant gratifications ot 
an ancient people who have tamed the wild 
earth and sat down to amuse themselves. This 
is the natural mareh of linman affairs.” 
Sydney Smith was certainly correct in as 
suming that there was hardly an American lit 
erature when he wrote, and his remarks are 
very like a passage of Fisher Ames’s, a few 
years earlier, in which he groans at the liter 
ary paucity and want of promise in his coun 
try. But the News is sadly at fault in suppos 
ing that Irving’s countrymen did not recognize 
him and honor him It there were no evidence 
disproving this assertion, the only reasonable 
presumption of its possible truth vould be the 
fact that the countrymen of Irving were de 
scendants of the people who showed little eon 
temporaneous appreciation of Shakespeare. It 
is certainly creditable to the literary England 
which was busily idolizing Scott ane Byron 


that it recognized also the charming genius of 


Irving, and that Leslie, the painter, could tri 
ly write of him, * Geottrey Crayon is the most 
fashionable fellow of the day.” Doubtless na 
tional pride had a part in the tee ling: for h 
ving had the same imaginative enthusiasm for 
traditional and poetic England that Burke had 
for political England No English writer has 
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touched “old England’ with sueh airv crace 
as Irving, as indeed no native Englishman was 
likely to feel its spe Il so dee ply Po change a 
word in Marvell's noble line S, 


Upon that memorable scene 


debt to Irv Ing is peculiar, because 
only an American could have seen Eneland as 
he deseritbed it Phe English regard tor him 
is very becoming and very natural, although it 
was due rather to his theme than to his treat- 
Inent or to his genius. It would have shown 
extreme stolidity in any people to be dull to 
the work of an artist who painted their own 
most familiar scenes as no native had painted 
them.and gave them a grace which the mass 
of those people had hardly suspected or pel 
ceived, 

But while the English appreciation of Irving 
is very creditable to Kneeland, Concell 
Must nob go so tar as to pose that it was 
that appreciation which commended him to his 
own countrymen, At the time when Sydney 
Smith wrote the article from which we have 
quoted there was apparently an almost abso- 
lute literary sterility in this country. The 
professional critics of the critical journals 
were, as Professor Lounsbery states in his ad- 
mirable Life of Cooper, in the series of * Amer 
ican Men of Letters,” undoubtedly greatly af 
tected by English opinion. But there was an 
American reading public independent of the 
few literary periodicals, as was shown when 
Coopers Spy was published, at the very end of 
year in which Bryant’s first volume 
of poems and Dana’s Jdle Man appeared. 
Cooper had published his Precaution, a book 
Which Professor Lounsbery is the only man 
Who was ever known to have read. He was 
an unknown author. But the Spy was in 
stantly suceesstul. Some of the timid jour- 
nals awaited the English opinion. Murray 
declined, upon Gifford’s advice, to publish it. 
But a publisher was found, and England and 
Europe tollowed America in their approval. 
Cooper always truly said that it was to his 
countrymen alone that he owed his first sue- 
cess, and his biographer concedes that the 
success was determined before the opinion ot 
Europe was known. 

Nearly three years before, in May, 119, the 
first number of Irving’s Sketch-Book was pub- 
lished. It contained “The Wife” and “ Rip Van 
Winkle.” The suceess was immediate, and 
most gratifying to the author, who was then 
thirty-six years old. In September, 1819, he 
wrote: * The manner in which the work has 
been received, and the euloginms that have 
been passed upon it in the American papers 
and periodical works, have quite overwhelmed 


that the American judgment was 
that it was a charming work, Muri 
ing to publish it. 

The delightful genius which his 
recognized with joy it never cea 
and tenderly to honor. When in 
turned to his native land, as his ] 
pher, Mr. Warner, records, “Amer 
her most famous literary man wit 
neous outburst of love and admis 
Was In his own country that he hia 
his works. It was his own country 
applause had apprised England of 
of the new author: and it is extre 
ing to hear in from an Enelis! 
thinks Poe to be almost the greates 
ican poets, that it was our happy « 
English guidance which enabled us 
nize and honor almost our best” pry 

Was it docility to the same beneti: 
ance which enabled us to perceive t 
of Carlyle, whose works we first coll 
tanght England to read and admir 
the same docility which enabled us t 
to England one of her most philoso 
servers in Herbert: Spencer, and to 
Darwin his most appreciative corres) 
and interpreters Chauncey 
Fiske, and Professors Gray and Wyman? 
are many offenses to be scored against vs 
failure to know our own literary genius 
one of them. There is not one grest 
fame in America that was not first rec: 
here. Not to one of them has docility to | 
lish literary opinion condueted us, as 
believed. Bryant and Cooper and | 
Bancrott and Preseott and Motley, Biers 
and Channing, Longfellow, Lowell, \W 
and Holmes, are all men whom we wer 
tent to admire and love, without know 
asking whether England had heard ot 
or what she thought of them. °° Th: 


ness” of Poe, according to the London \ 


England has preceded us in recognizing. 1 


is an assertion which we are not disposed t 


dispute. But Walter Scott was not mor 
mediately popular and beloved in 
than Washington Irving in America: 
American guidance led England to Seott 4 


asmuch as English guidance drew America t 


Irving. 


THe old Kniekerbocker custom of un 
calling upon New-Year’s Day is rapid 
coming a tradition. Yet “ within the 
of men living” there was a time whe! 
young man made out the longest list o! 
quaintances possible, and at the earliest }) 
moment on New-Year’s-Day morning 
his rounds. When he had completed a 
dred calls, it was his ambition to reach a 


me,....1 feel almost appalled by such success.” | dred and fifty. The area of his visits was ! 


The echo of the acclamation reached England. 
Murray at first declined to publish it, as he had 
declined Cooper's Spy, and Irving published it 
at his own risk. When England ascertained 


smaller and more compact than it is 


Within a generation there were a few o 
ing mansions down town. On State = 
one or two overlooking the quiet Batte: 


£ thing Common saw, or mean, 
for 
‘ 
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~: on the Bowling Green, in Barelay 

Park Place, and College Place, and 
there 
old-fashioned” fam 


irren, and Chambers streets 
ible houses of ** 


i heartiness of greeting which is not 


days Charles Fenno Hottiman lived 
But 
hain thirty Vears he has in 
for 


rdin Street. 


house in’ Murray 


indeed he 
His name is perhaps 
noted 


retreat the insane, if 
since dead. 
to the reader, but he 
of the 


Kniekerbockers of his time 


Was ia 


yure, one most 
He was 

a fine-spirited, vigorous man, al 

had unfortunately lost But 
ess did not destroy his manly actiy 
his chivalric gayety and literary taste 
omplishment made him a delightful 


aT He the old 


lagazine. He wrote novels and poems, 


a leg, 


founded Knicker 
is welcome to the modest periodicals of 
hi He (but 
ention him ?) Time has 


was known then as 
is known now. 
There are 
ver boarding-houses in Murray Street. 
New-Year’s there, and 
the name of the man whose temporary 
gives to the street 


ssed the sponge over his name, 


ire no callers 
for some belated loiterers along its busy side- 
ilks is already forgotten, 
\t that time the area of New-Year’s calling 
n also was very limited, and it had none 
the old New York interest which invested 
lower part of the city. The civic history 
traditions were all around and below the 
Union Square was a new region; Madi- 
son Square was in the country. Even then the 
of the New York Hotel was a relie of an 
d farm, and the rural house still stood there 
branching trees. Bleecker and Bond 
treets were fashionable regions, and the cen- 
re of the gay world. The white and gray 
ured gentlemen whom you remark at church 
ind in the street were the golden youth of that 
da It was those slow-going feet yonder that 
sprang lightly up the steps, and it was the 
ukled faces of to-day whose ruddy cheeks 
glowed in the bright frosty air of those van- 
shed New-Year’s mornings. 
Happy New-Year to you, Mrs. Van Donnev- 
etter 


Phank you, and many returns, Mr. Sluys- 
Hoeys.” 
Good-morning, Mrs. Van Donnerwetter.” 

Good-morning, Mr. Sluys-Hoeys.” 

\nd he was off, running down the steps, and 
hecking his list, glad to have accomplished 
slity-three by one o’clock. 

There were great feasts spread in many 

ses, and the traditions of tremendous Duteh 

x and drinking were faithfully observed. 
ial houses were noted for particular forms 
utertainment. At one it was eg@nog;: at 
her, rum punch; at this one pickled oys- 

at that, boned turkey, or marvellous 


its chief charm | 


29 
] chocolate, o1 pertect Mocha cottee, or, tor the 
select coqnoscenti, a drop of old) Madeira as 
delicate in flavor as the texture of the ISS 


from which it was sipped. 
the New-Year's 
cartouch, and 


At all houses there 


were ikes, in the form: of ar 


in later and more ce 

venerate days relays of champagne bottles ay 
the of the 

temptation was very 


otten 


lower empire. 


} 
and 


peared coming in 


Phe 


were 


vreat, there 
Indeed, the 
the 
of the 


worth of 


mourntal 


only sign of a really vigorous survival of 


thre 
clergymen recommending that 


old customs this vear eirenhat 


the 


the still in every form should be rigorously ex 
cluded trom the en 
although this w 


tertainment of the day, and 
that the si 
rens should trust to their own fascination. But 
the snug little erty of the Knickerbockers has 


im | 
as ed 


outgrown the pleasant custom, and while still 
there are charming houses that * receive.” the 
whole world of society receives nolonger. Sueh 


a custom belongs toasmall town, not toa ereat 


city. Even a generation ago the day had 
changed its character. The calling was pel 


functory, not friendly, and many adaring youth 
entered drawing-rooms to which he had never 
been introduced, bowed and complimented and 
disappeared, and was supposed to be the son 
of some friendly house, or one of “ Brown's 
young men” 
ball, 

Yet the last New-Year’s Day the Easy 
Chair saw a gray-haired youth of other years 
curiously looking trom the window, and recog 
nized an ancient friend, upon whom he called 


at once, 


who had been asked to the last 


on 


‘I was the ancient man, 


Whom the Easy Chair well remembered as one 


looking,” said 
of the sprightliest bucks about town, waltz- 
ing and flirting and loitering with the erand- 
mothers of to-day—* IT was looking to see my 
There are not many eall- 
But some of the younger fel- 


self as IT used to be. 
ers, observe. 
lows have an air of cheerful earnestness that I 
recall.” A pleasant smile overspread his face. 
The old youth seemed to be even humming an 
old waltz 
Lanner. 


some forgotten strain of Strauss or 


“'Twas a tine old custom,” he said, 


and his eyes seemed to look far dis 
Perhaps that is now the chief service 


of the day. 


into oa 
tance, 
It recalls youth to those who are 
no longer young, and renews the hope and 
faith and blithe expectation that make youth 


| beautiful. 


Ir it should be announced that the mannu- 
script of a story by Walter Scott had been dis- 
covered among his papers, and that it was a 
continuous and complete tale, written in his 
prime, although undoubtedly not left in the 
precise form in which he have left it 
after further be willing 
that it be burned unread of the world? Could 
the question be submitted to the world there 
would be one vast and indignant ery of No. 
So it would have been an offense not to be for- 


W ould 


revision, should we 


= 
= 
| 
| 
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given had Hawthorne's posthumous romance, 
Dr. Grimshawe's Secret, been lett unpublished, 
Indeed, its publication with the accompany 
Ing notes of the author describing the process 
of construction, and his own doubts, uncertain- 
ties, and despair in the composition, make it 
one of the most interesting Incidents in liter- 
ary history. 

It is a powerful and characteristic romance, 
With much of the felicity of Hawthorne’s touch, 
vet he seems never to have been satistied with 
it, and for some years to have been balked and 
battled in his etforts to put it inte satisfactory 
form. ‘Phe plot, ike all his plots, is simple. 
A wrong is done to the heirofan ancient Enge- 
lish family, who disappears. The ancestral es- 
tate passes to another branch, which is estab- 
lished upon it without question for many years. 
But the wronged hei ESCAPES to America. and 
his descendants are the rightful claimants of 
the name and of the property, and the story is 
to be the tale of the return of the lost heir to 
hisown. This is a plot rich in opportunity of 
delineating the effect of long absence in an- 
other land, and complete moral, social, and po 
litical identification with it, upon a man who 
gradually discovers that by hereditary right 
he belongs in wholly other scenes and among 
other traditions It is one of the subtle psy 
chological studies to which Hawthorne's genius 
was always attracted. 

But this is only partially accomplished in 
the romance. The melodrama constantly over- 
powered the story, and this fact may very well 
explain Hawthorne’s dissatisfaction. The gro- 
tesque and the horrible never dismay him. In- 
deed, he delights in them, but he subordinates 
them to his moral purpose. They explain and 
emphasize and luridly decorate his tale. The 
embroidered searlet letter, in the first of his 
ereat romances, that burns and gleams and 
tudes, and sympathizes visibly with the scene 
and the feeling of the story, illustrates the use 
that he always made of this symbolism. But 
in the Scarlet Letter it is wholly subordinated 
to the central purpose, and merely intensities 
the etfect. In Dr. Grimshawe's Secret, however, 
the central moral purpose seems to have been 
more obscure to the author himself. Yet all 
the charm of the magician is there 


His scarlet web our wild romancer weaves,” 


and the earnest interest of every reader is en- 
tangled and held fast to the end. 

Dr. Grimshawe himself is clearly and strong 
ly drawn, a character forcibly conceived, and 
needing, perhaps, for even greater fullness of 
effect a little plainer representation of his re 
lation to the dull town in whieh he lives upon 
the edge of the grave-vard. The sudden ap- 
pearance of the placid school-master to restrain 
the mob reealls by strange contrast the old 
Hadley legend, and the sehool-master himself 
is one of the most detined and striking of Haw 
thorne’s creations. The child life of Elsie and 
her companion playing in the old grave-yard, 


and the sweet 


of 


dealing with her guardian, are ton 


thorne’s highest 


skill. They are 


and wholly free from childishnes 
mentality. The breezy British w 


less an admirable study, subtly d 
from any American type, and the A 
lord of the disputed manor is out 
vivid naturalness that prepares thi 


all that follows. 


The most unsatisfactory part ot 


told is the shadowy and perfunet 
canisme of the young American. | 
canism in the deepest and broades 
Suppose to have been in the intent 
author an essential element of the 


Was Ineant possibly to be so stro 


eated as to make the renunciation « 
tate, should the American prove to ly 
natural and inevitable. And it wa 
the extreme difficulty of doing t! 


teased and troubled the author. A 


\ 


boy, bred in a solitary corner of a du 

can town by a foreigner, whose object 
eating the child was to fit him for th: 
tions of foreign life, would hardly dey: 
a distinctive American, But all this, 
fess, is glimmering and uncertain. — It 


do to be precise and positive in a halt-syx 


world. Hawthorne says, in one of his « 


comments upon his own work, that he « 
intend to write a novel of what is ealled 
al lite. He proposed a romance, and ) 


opening of the book you enter a realm 


imagination. 


The solitariness of Hawthorne's 


flected in his works. 
in conception and in style. 
untouched by the intellectual or moral on 
tori¢al fashions of the hour. 


They are wholly | 
They are « 


intent upon the vision of his creative 
tion, seeing and hearing nothing beyor 


conscious of any other world. In his ea 
years, as he told a friend, after graduating 
the college in Maine, he returned to siler 
declining Salem, and shunned so« 
day he staid at home writing and reading 


after night-fall he stole forth to walk 1 
tary streets. In Boston, when he was 


toms officer, he felt at ease only among s 


and with those to whom he was tota 


known. In Concord he secluded hims 


the little upper room at the back otf 


Manse—the little room that overlooked 
battle-ground, from the windows of which | 
erson’s grandfather watched the battle. a 


which Emerson himself wrote his ° 
Here, too, Hawthorne was withdrawn ; 


and emerged at night to unmoor his bo 
the foot of the garden, and paddle in the 
ness and the starlight about the placid st 


In Europe he evidently saw more peopl: 


in America, but 


upon his return, as ( 
says in his book upon Emerson, he tled t 


tea party made in his honor at the hos) 


house of James 


T. Fields, and betook 


He is nmbso 


: 
| 
) 
It 
| 
| 
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re 
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i 
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iber and Defoe’s Short Stories In 
the tradition still lingers that he 
wall by the road-side and made a 
ough the field to avoid meeting a 
vhom he saw approaching. 
iry habit gives to his books 
They do not harass the 
resemblances to something else 
echo from another lyre perplexes 
From the Gentle Boy to 
eit is all his own vision, his own 
s own word. Among the vast 
stories Which issue incessantly from 
this last work of Hawthorne's is as 
iid striking and superior as was its 
vad-shouldered author with imperial 
penetrating glance gliding gravely 


amid the eager multitude in the 


inconditional and immediate suecess 
itsinger like Madame Sealehi produces 
pleasant feelings. One is sympathy 
just satisfaction of the artist: the 
vratitication with the quiek percep 

the publie. The cynical statesman 

his pupil, * The publie is an ass, but 
treat it like a lion.” The veteran 

er said to the tyro, * Always remembe1 
here is probably nobody in your andi 
ho could do half as well as you.” These 
different views from those which gener- 
he proverb that the voice of the people 

e yoice of God, or that shrewd maxim, 
mdy is wiser than anybody. In a few 
ords at the end of a paper upon Sir John 
min Mr. W. LL. Stone’s lately published 
Book of that officer, General Depeystet 
‘No philosopher believes in the jude- 
of the people, so styled—the people, as 
understood, are the simple dupes and 

ind prey of the bold and the designing, 

» possess the serpent-guile of pandering to 
lusts and to their passions. ‘There is 
wople, invisible but influential, running 
igh every portion of the hody-politic, like 
nvsterious sympathetic nerve on which 

ition depends.” 

different views of the same shield. 
not all gold, indeed, but certainly it Is 
| of a baser metal. The voice of the 
is not the voice of God when it cries to 

fy the prophets; nor is the voice of the 
that of a donkey when it applauds the 
rous sentiment, and rejoices to see the 
ipunished. The important truth is that 
er the mobin the street nor the crowd in 
sallery is the people. A German dema- 
of the poorest kind, named Most, made 
eech at Christmas in Chieago, in which he 
that the people are now ready to murder 
those who have money, and then to steal 
r property. Undoubtedly there are always 
people, and when they undertake killing 

| stealing, other people hang and imprison 

in according to law. 


But to call murderers and thieves the people 
istmerely absurd. During the war riets in New 
York, in which helpless and Inhecent men, 
men. and children were tortured to deatl 

issinuations were called by some 


Lhe ewspapers said 


trick of the dema 

crowed, that he wish 

es tointhame, the Phe mad ferocities ot 
the French Jacobins u Weare often described 


as the just vengeance the people But the 


Jacobins were not the people of Frances They 


terrorized the people of France: that is to 
sav, they frightened the people i stubs 
sion. The Triumvirate and thei ollowi 
were no more the French ye ople than Caligul: 
and his army were the Roman people 

It is true that a crowd may be excited to 
disorder and crime by passionate appeals, but 
only if it be a crowd which ts d sposed to svin 
pathize with the exhorter, Inthe old days in 
this country no antislavery orator, however 
fervidly eloque nt, could have kindled a South 
ern crowd to harm a slave-holder: and. on the 
other hand, no slave-holding eloquence could 
have won a rural New England crowd to hunt 
a fugitive. Phere are alsoswitt perception and 
good judgment in any crowd upon any subject 
Which interests it. The publie is an ass, said 
the cynical statesman He meant that a wise 
man Will himor and deceive tt for his own pur 
poses, Phe suecess of Mr. Barnum is cited as 
the result of humbueging the public. A mer- 


maid, a Jovee Heth, a woolly horse, a what is 


it? is annonneed with proper cireumstance, 
sneers the eynic, and the foolish public gapes 
with wonder and credulity, and pays liberally 
for being cheated. How so?) How many peo- 
ple were cheated, and how many paid to see 
the known humbug ? 

Look at it from another point. Barnum, the 
prince of humbugs, as he was called, brought 
Jenny Lind to Amertea. The enterprise in 
volved immense outlay and great 
was tremendously heralded and ady 
and the utmost excitement was ingen 
created, even to the amazing bid of Get 
hatter, for the first choice of seats. 
genius of humbug, no elaborate and 
advertising, no trick nor deviee, could have 
deceived the public about the merit of Jenny 
Lind. She sang and conquered, not because 
of Barnum’s humbug or enterprise, but be 
cause she was a gre: inger, and because the 
public instantly felt and recognized it. Not 
all the puttery possible could have imposed 
Jenny Lind upon that he publie as a 
great singer if she had 
er. The trick has bee 
with Parodi, and it has always failed. On the 
other hand, Scalchi appeared without a puff, 
and her superiority was at once recognized. 

To confound a group of the people with the 
people is a serious error, but even a group of 


i 
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suve themselves Phey were in mortal terroi 
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people may show, as in the case of an audience, 


the shrewd perception and just instinet which 


are ittributed to thre people ly ill but those 


t the saints should pos 
the 


Tlie ire saints 


r essential to the prog 


L people but some lives are exceed 


indeed, that 
But death hap 


It often seems, 


vortant 
pil 
died it 


wis Irretrievable 


men indispensable 


\W he 
was felt by many persons that the loss 


ile 
undeceives us Lincoln suddenly 
.and that the future was very 
But even that death 
a ripple on the unchanged surface of 
re: 
only through others, and that their power and 


dark, if not anarehical,. 
left only 


attairs. ison is that leaders are efficient 


influence depend upon the sympathy and sup- 


port of those around them. No man achieves 
his purpose until he persuades others that it 
ought to be achieved, and he is a great leader 
of that But the 
publie mind is ripe for action, the individual 
man The popular will will 
find a voice and a hand. 


because persuasion. when 


IS Ulm portant. 


There las been recently no more striking 
and picturesque personality than that of Gam- 
betta, and there is no man now living in any 
country whose death would seem to be so sig- 
nificant of publie change, if not catastrophe, 
that of Gambetta occurred, Yet 
while his personal force and his peculiar serv- 


as when it 
ice detined him in the public mind more strong- 
ly than any of his contemporaries in France, 
is called his ne- 
France, has probably much 
His tiery appeal to his country, 
midst of the sore pressure oft foreign 


his actual intluence, or what 


cessity to been 
exaggerated, 
in the 
invasion, to organize and repel the foe, was he- 
roic and impressive, and the success of the ap- 
yt al, although not of the army that he collect- 
ed, revealed his genius. It was that of revo 
lution. 
in it. 

the 
and suecesstul. 


Was alert, sagacions, 
It was a brilliant fight brill- 
But as the minister of a peaceful 


rovalist reaction he 
iantly won. 
republic he showed no proper administrative 
also no fitting know- 
He 
agreat party leader, but he did not unite with 
that skill the power that belongs to the build- 


genius, and strangely 


ledge of men or of publie opinion. was 


ers Of states. 


But he was so much the most conspicuous 


from the war was so impressive, that France 
had come to regard him as the incarnate Re- 
public, and Germany looked upon him as the 
It was but natural, there- 
fore, that when he died the French Republic 
the Ger- 
Both teel- 
The love 
of the French fora master belongs to the Latin 
But France has been steadily if slow- 


apostle of revenge, 
should have seemed to tremble and 
man Empire to feel more secure. 
however, were exaggerated. 


Ings, 


races, 


He rode upon the storm, and revelled | 


So in opposing the stealthy designs of | 
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ly emancipating 
wholly 


herselt trom 
personal government. 
of Thiers to the Republic was 


sign, and his frank declaration « 
that he was not a republican, but 
public was the only government 
cable for his country, was ve1 
The frustration of the reactions 

McMahon another illustrat 
strengthening of the fibre of the hy 
til now an administration at once 

economical would contirm the Repu 


any mere coup @etat, and enable it 


Was 


shock but that of successful eivil y 
Po this result no single man has « 
more than Gambetta. But he las 
“a child of his time,” and one of 1 
No man, indeed, more truly 
ed the France of to-day 
ical, modern, gay, self-indulgent, and 
the purity of principle which is ar 
tradition. Carlyle’s * 
cold, hard, narrow, amidst all his e1 
ny, bore the semblance of an austere « 
man virtue. Gambetta ardent, 
true-hearted, and intensely loyal to a re 
of laws, not to a mob—had no pretenss 
verity of life, and was the type of socia 
as well as of political France. The tales 4 
of his private career and of his death ma 
be true. But se non é vero,é ben trovato. 4 
are readily believed of the hearty, impetu 
overwhelming Gambetta. He 
kind, not of that loftier type of Willia: 
Silent, and John of Barneveld, and ow 
early tribune of the people, Sam Adams 
own great contemporary, Mr. Gladstorn 
But France, with becoming pomp a 
uine sorrow, buried her most famous 
this epoch; and this generation, which has 
fascinated with Carlyle’s bold and spi 
portraiture of Mirabeau, has seen in Gam 
a nobler Mirabeau. 


ences, 


republ 


sea-green Roly 


Was ot 


For some vears the late W. A. Seaver s 
intended every month the * Drawer” 
Magazine. His genial and kindly natur 
the utmost pleasure in giving pleasure | 
ers. Ina world of contentions he preter 
step aside and await the hour of recreati: 
repose rather than to consort with the wa 
and his relations tothose of all sides and a 
pathies were of the most peaceful and 11 
ly kind. He had taken his part in the 


| al battle in days which had passed, but 
man in France,and the tradition of his power | 


circle that he loved and enliven: 
held no dispute that could imbitter or « 
perate, and was with the triu 
that leave no sting. He was always 1 
with an anecdote or a reminiscence 
heartiness of cheerful good-fellowshi, 
better than the tlavor of the wine whi: 
man knew or enjoyed more than he, at 
for him whieh did 
sparkle with gay humor and friendly 
He was a man to chat at the club and 


social 


content 


feast was feast 


sess the earth, and tha 
ly 
No single life js 
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la 
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the Park, with a keen relish for the blithe 
| bright side of life, and a genius for social 
vmenut. Like Charles Lamb, he loved the 
| world to which he had become ftond- 
med, and to think of him as dead is | 


to retleet how much enjoyment of life has dis 
appeared. By his co-laborers in this Maga 
zine, as by a large and various circle of warm- 
ly attached friends, Mr. Seaver will be always 
most kindly remembered. 


Editar’s Citerary Rerard. 


rk on the Renaissance in Italy’ that have | 


ublished at intervals during the last six 
e made a deep impression upen read- | 


| 


scholarly tastes by their conscientious 
hi Mr. Symonds never slights any 
s literary work; and in this, his most ex- | 
sive and important performance, painstak- | 
and careful execution 
in hand in a degree that is remarkable | 
for him. The breadth and amplitude of | 
irvey of the influences that caused and | 
led the progress of the Italian Renais- 

in » four centuries from the twelfth 
e sixteenth, is rendered peculiarly attract- | 
y the sobriety, the dignified ease and ele- | 
ice,and the other amenities of his style; and | 
ilt is that both the intellect 
of the reader are satisfied. The strong 
pression that was made by the earlier vol 
s of the work will deepened 


vestigation 


ro 


be 


to a consideration of the consequences 
ght upon Italian literature by the Re- 
And here it may not be inappro- 
to state, for the information of readers 


nee, 


who are not familiar with the previous vol- | 


es, that the scheme of Mr. Symonds’s entire 
work comprises a comprehensive analytical in- 
quiry, prosecuted under distinet heads and in 
volumes, in which, as he himself ob- 
ves,each volume stands for a section, each 
liapter for a paragraph, and each paragraph 


arate 


and the | 


|} the work now before us, Mr. Symonds d 


and at its culmination. 
and | 
nuthened by the latest installment, which | 

just published, and is devoted exclu- | 


VE portions of Mr. Symonds’s elaborate | stincts of the people found their true and ade- 


quate channel, and also touched upon its va- 
rious manifestations ; and having thus obtain- 
ed a correct point of in fourth, on 
“Ttalian Literature,” being the installment of 


view, a 
eseribes 
and judges the national literature of the Ital- 
ians in its strength and limitations. Natural- 
ly, since literature must the 
surest guide in the investigation of a people’s 


always prove 
character at a decisive epoch, and also since its 
field 
inquiries on this branch of his subject have 


is a& most extensive one, Mr. Syvmonds’s 
covered a much larger space than was needed 
for the review of the related 
have expanded into two large and elaborate 


branches, and 


volumes, in which he surveys the conditions 
and characteristics of Italian literature in the 
period immediately preceding the Renaissance 
This survey embraces 
a historical and eritieal review of the litera- 
ture of Italy for the two hundred and thirty 
years between the date of Dante’s © Vision” in 
1300 and the fall of Florence in 1530, which 
Witnessed the accomplishment of the greatest 
work of the Italians in art and literature.  Di- 
viding these eventful two hundred and thirty 
years into three distinctively evolutionary pe- 
riods, Mr. Symonds closely analyzes each of 
them in the following order: first, the medi 
val, as representing the influence that was ex- 
erted in the formation of Italian literature 
severally by the church, by chivalry, by the 


| national popular element, and by the leaders 


fora sentence, concerning the origins, growth, | 


aud development of the Italian Renaissance, 
in each and all of its aspects and relationships. 
Thus the first installment of the work, on the 
“Age of the Despots,” recounted and explain- 

he social and political conditions of Italy 
under which the renascence of the race took 
place; the second, on the “ Revival of Learn- 
ing,” treated upon that retrogressive move- 
ment toward antiquity, and exploration of the 
lassical past and revival of its methods and 
ideals, which these political and social eondi- 
tions necessitated, and which colored and de- 
termined the intellectual activity of the Ital- 
ians; the third, on the “ Fine Arts,” exhibited 
the bias of the Italians toward figurative art, 
Wherein the main originality of modern Italy 
emerged, and through which the creative in- 


Renaissance in Italy. Italian Literature. In Two 
Parts. $y JOHN ADDINGTON SymMONDS. 8vO. Part L, 
o61. Part IL, pp. 642. New York: Henry Holt 


1 Co. 
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of the group that culminated in Dante, Pe 
trarch, and Boccaccio; second, the humanistic, 
as reflecting the influence upon literature of 
the revival and ascendeney, for nearly a cen- 
tury, of Greek and Latin scholarship, and of 
the contempt that was felt in consequence by 
the learned for the vernacular, with the 
mediate important result of the separation of 
the national element of Italian literature into 
two sections, learned and popular, Latin and 
Italian; and third, the renascent, as descrip- 
tive of the period when, under the influence 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici and his courtiers, a strong 
interest was revived for the mother-tongue, 
the vernacular literature absorbed into itself 
the elements of scholarship and gave form 
and expression to the predominating thoughts 
and feelings of the people, and Italy, although 
dismembered politically, became a unit in its 
literature, and the two sections of the nation- 
al element joined to produce the genuine Ital- 


im- 


ian culture of the golden age of the Reuais- 
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To demor the and 
of these three periods is the 


more specific purpose of this latest portion of 


istrate connection 


final explication 


Mr. Symonds's able and scholarly work. And 
to this end, before proceeding to trace the im- 
mediate course of the renascence, he gives an 
elaborate review of the preceding literature 
of the fourteenth century, dwelling at length 


Ol 


ancient popular poetry, on the quotas 


contributed to the growth and transition of 
literature by religion, chivalry, and the popu 
lar feeling, and on the portraiture of Italian 


character and temperament by writers of ro 
tie he then under whiat 
forms the literature of the fourteenth century 


shows 


tion; 


survived among the people during the classic 
| 


alenthusiasin of the fifteenth century; and 
finally he traces the direction taken ly the 
genius of the combined Italian nation after 


the decline of s« holarship. 
the nanny other excellences of this exhaustive 
work are Mp. Symonds’s careful studies of the ef. 
forts of the ditterent dialects of Italy to find ex- 
pre under the influence of the po- 
ets of the Florentine school, and especially of 
Dante 


Prominent among 


ssion, until, 
, Petrarch, Boccaccio, and their immedi- 
ate predecessors, they became Tuscanized, and 
formed a common idiom which was the well- 
spring from which the Italian language of the fu- 
ture was to drawits aliment. These studies are 
accompanied by fine comparative and analyt- 
ical criticisms and estimates of the produe- 


tions of Dante, Petrarch, Boceaecio, and their | 


contemporaries and forerunners; and as the 
author pursues his review of the course of Ital- 
ian literature to in the renas- 
cence, similar critical and analytical notices 
are given of all the later great prose and poct- 


its meridian 


ical writers of the period, spe ial attention be- 
lng given to the literary and intelectual ehar- 
acter and the works of Lorenzo de’ Medici, Po- 
liziano, Pulei, Boiardo, Ariosto, Bandello, San- 
nazarro, Machiavelli, and Pietro Aretino. | 


THE History of the Pac ific States of North Amer- 
ica,? by Mr. H. H. Bancroft, of San Francisco, is 
a monumental instance of what may be accom- 
plished by patient, intelligent, and well-direct- 
ed investigation and effort. As a collection 
of authentic materials bearing upon the dis- | 
covery and settlement of the Pacifie coast, 
derived from the records of old chroniclers, | 


from contemporaneous publications, from ori- 
ginal public and private documents, and from 
rare manuscripts, some of the last-named of 
Which had escaped the eye of previous histo- 
rians or had been imperfectly scanned by 
them, it is of inestimable value; nor can too 
high praise be awarded to it for its exhaust- 
ive and well-presented digest of the facts ne- 
cessary for an accurate knowledge of the move- 


| 
| 
| 
ments, ae hievements, successes, reverses, and 


? History of the Pacific States of North America. By 
Bancrort. Vol. I. Central America: 
1501-1530. 8vo, pp. 744. San Francisco: A. L. Bancroft | 
and Co, 
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| materials essential to a thorough knowled 


rival interests and ambitions of ¢) 
ers, for a thorough comprehensi: 
methods of administration and di 
the conquered peoples, for an inte 


ception of the course, sequence, ¢ 
and historical significance of their « 
and for an adequate idea of the 
numbers, and state of civilization of 
ple of the new-found countries a 
ancient remains and contemporane 
Mr. Bancroft and his collab 
vleaned from the most authoritat 


tions. 


and woven into a compact and ry 
torical narrative an immense mass of { 
information that throw light on all 
ticulars, with the result of new re 


renderings that reveal, but without 


ifestation of captiousness, the numero 
constructions and errors into whic} 
historians, including such distinguis! 
as Robertson, Irving, and Prescott, ] 
sionally fallen. The present volume 
first of a series in which Mr. Bancroft 
to embody the history of the discoye 
settlement of the entire territory « 
Central America, Mexico, New Mexico 
California, and all the Anglo-Amet 
inains lying west of the Rocky Mounts 
far north as Alaska and British Columb 
his plan is to proceed generally from so 
north in the order above indicated, wh 
the most part, is likewise the chronolo 
order of conquest and occupation, and 


the beginnings and earliest developne 
each division more exhaustively thar 
events. In this volume, devoted to ( 
America, the course of discovery and « 
tion is closely traced under the heads | 
several districts composing the entir 
tory. Preparatory to the historical sket 
these countries and their peoples, Mr. Ba 


| glances, in a thoughtful and ineisive introd 


tion, at the state of European society, par 
larly at the condition of Spanish civil 
at the period of the discovery of America. 
then gives a valuable summary of mari! 
exploration from the fourth century to 14 
and a still more valuable epitome of the | 


| ography and cartography of the period. At 


which, beginning with an outline of the dis- 


| coveries of Columbus, the steps of the subse- 
| quent discoverers and conquerors are clos: 


followed, from 1500 to 1530, as one after a 
other they find and oceupy the country si 
erally at Darien, Honduras, Nicaragua, Guat 
mala, Costa Rica, Salvador, and along 

entire coast of Central America; and 


allt 


of their discoveries, hitherto seattered ove 
numerous independent and not easily ac 
ble memoirs, chronicles, reports, and histories 
are condensed into a consecutive narratiy: 

this single volume. At appropriate stages i 
the narrative chapters and parts of chap 
of rare value are interjected, giving a compre- 
hensive view of the administration of the lu- 
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ler the Spanish governors and viceroys, 
ribing with great particularity and 

factions and wars among the discov- 
the eauses of the decline of Spanish set 
ou the north coast, the various sys- 

f colonization, labor, and servitude that 
opted and enforced, the Oppression and 

1 of the native races, the introdue 
evro slavery, and the character, cus 

d arts of the aboriginal inhabitants. 
id not detract from the inestimable 
f the materials that Mr. Baneroft has 
ited by his indefatigable industry, or 
his merits as an intelligent collector and 
aceurate reporter and inter- 
of original authorities, or from his just 
as a vigorous and original thinker, 
we say that he lacks the power of gen- 
m, the practical grace and finish, and 
turesqueness of recital and description 
ve have been aceustomed to tind in his- 
s of the highest rank. His work is an 


storehouse of rich and varied and in- | 
ble contents, Which invite separate and | 


ving scrutiny, rather than an imposing 


ture whose perfection and unity as a | 

of art excite admiration and delight. | 

| 

His philosophizings run in narrow grooves 


re often superficial, sometimes trite, and 


times, as Sterne would say, “ hobby-hors- | 


Many of his retlections, observations, 
| judgments are strained and pragmatical, 


ers have an air of mock-profundity, still | 
rs are so extravagantly eynical or so un- | 
sarily objurgatory as to savor of morbid- | 


or affeetation, and others again are need- 
or offensively iconoclastic and irrey- 
His style, too, is often marred by de- 
s that seriously detract from its general 
ressiveness and attractiveness, not the 


least among which are its occasional lapses | 
| able him to judge of their separate purpose and 


ute turgidity or ambiguity, its labored eir- 

nlocutions, abrupt transitions, and capri- 

us digressions, its use of inapt or improper 

s, and its tendency to paroxysms of rather 

id declamation. But with these defects 

united so many sterling qualities of mat- 

ter and manner that his work will command 

the respect and enforce the undivided atten- 
tion of every intelligent reader. 

Tur general title that Canon Farrar has 
given to his latest work, The Early Days of 
Christianity? without being misleading, does 
vot convey an exact idea of its scope and ten- 
or. It is true that one of its five books, the 

t, covering seventy-five only of its nearly 
twelve hundred pages, is devoted to a survey 
of the world with which Christianity was 


brought in conflict in the first century, more 


especially during the reign of Nero, and to a 
description of the attitude of Rome and its 


2 The Early Days of Christianity. By F.W. Farrar, | 


D.D., F.R.S., ete. In Two Volumes, vo, pp. 567 and 
617. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., and Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin, and Co. 


depend neies and of socic ty at large 
Christians, including a glinee at the perse 
tions and martyrdoms of the early Christians 
and their proselytes; and it is further trne 
that throughout the work large attention is 


given to the \ ieties and diversities of reli 


al 
th 


gious thought that prevailed among the Chris 


tians themselves, both as individuals and as 
churches, more particularly as represented by 


the schools of Jerusalem and Alexandria. But 
all this is illustrative merely, and incidental 
to the specific purpose of the book, which is, 
not to give a history of the early days of Chris 

tianity, but to furnish readers with a compan- 
ion, partly historical and partly exegetical and 
expository, to a most important and interest- 
ing portion of the New Testament writings. 
In reality the work is one of a series ina larger 
work, in which Dr. Farrar, by directing atte 

tion to the minutest details of the originals 
of the New Testament canon, and by availing 
himself unreservedly of the results of modern 
criticism, undertakes to concentrate upon the 
vritings of the apostles and evangelists what- 
ever light may be derived from all sources, Jew- 
ish, pagan, and Christian. His Life of Christ, 
which was the first in this series, was mainly 
a commentary upon the Gospels, in which the 
author reprodu ed whatever he had been able 
to learn, from a close examination of every 
word which they contain, bearing upon the 
life and ministry and teachings of the Saviour, 
and in which at the same time he set forth 
the living reality of the scenes they recorded. 
In the Life of Paul, the second in the series, 
Dr. Farrar sought to incorporate the details of 
the Acts of the Apostles with such biograph- 
ical incidents as could be derived from the 
Epistles of St. Paul, and combining narrative 
with exposition, to take the reader through the 
Epistles themselves in such away as might en- 


their peculiarities with keener interest and a 
more intelligent insight, by putting it in his 
power to grasp the circumstances under which 
each of them was written. In the present vol- 


| umes he attempts to set forth in like manner 


the distinctive characteristies of the work and 
writings of St. Peter, St. James, St. Jude, St. 


| John, and the author of the Epistle to the He- 


brews—the authorship of which last, we may 
here pause to say, he attributes to Apollos. 
And in carrying out his design, after the few 
chapters of general preliminary to which we 
have adverted, and which are necessary in or- 
der to give the reader an intelligent compre- 
hension of the moral condition of the world 
and the mutual attitude of it and Christianity 
in the first century, Dr. Farrar goes through 
the seven epistles known to theological schol- 
ars as the “Catholie Epistles,” the Epistle to 


| the Hebrews, and the Revelation of St. John, 


almost verse by verse, discussing step by step 
their authenticity, their contrasts and analo- 


| gies, the time and place of their composition, 


and their objects and theology, explaining 
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general characteristics, considering each book 
in connection with all that has been learned 


of its author, and of the circumstances under 


which it was written, and furnishing some- 
times a close and literal translation of the ori- 
vinal, sometimes a free paraphrase, sometimes 
a rapid abstract or a condensed epitome, and 
sometimes a running commentary. The work 
is enriched with opportune disquisitions on the 
historical, theological, patristic, philological, 
and linguistie problems that are essential to a 


full understanding of the books that are pass- 
ed under review, and of the influences that af- 
Many of 


these disquisitions are very scholarly, and em- 


fected their original compositions. 


body the results of careful and learned re- | 


search; but as Dr. Farrar has the art, so rare 
among theological writers, of divesting his 
most learned dissertations of all appearance 


of abstruseness or technicality, and of present- | 


ing them in graceful and popular phraseology, 
his book will not be confined to the library of 


the ecclesiastical student, but may be read with | 


ease and pleasure by all laymen of fair intelli- 
gence who are interested in the study of the 
apostolic writings, and desire to be enlighten- 
ed concerning their authenticity, their author- 
itativeness, and their teachings in all that ap- 
pertains to Christian doctrine and practice. 


ALMOsT simultaneously three valuable works | 


on Western and Central Asia have issued from 
the press, each projected on a different line, 
and having a distinct and specifie bearing, yet 
each contributing incidentally to the interest 
and illustration of the subjects treated upon in 
the others. 
historical and antiquarian scholar, the most 
linportant, and certainly the most learned and 


able of these, is Canon Rawlinson’s History of | 


the Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy” This work 
is a sequel to the same author's History of the 
Parthians, and signalizes the completion of the 


Ancient History of the East, of which he has giv- | 


en elaborate installments to the public aé in- 
tervals during the last eighteen years. 
ries down the history of Western Asia from the 
third century of our era to the middle of the 
seventh—from the epoch of the great Asiatic 


revolution led by Artaxerxes L, a.b, 226, which | 


overthrew the dynasty of the Arsacids, the Par- 
thian conquerors and masters of Persia, and 
established the new Persian Empire, in Persian 


hands, under that able potentate and founder | 


of the Sassanian dynasty, until the defeat by 
the Arabs of the last of the Sassanides, Isdi- 
gerd ILL, a.p. 651, his death while a wretched 
wanderer in the remote province of Merv, and 
the transfer of the dominion over Persia to the 


4 The Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy ; or, the Geog 
raphy, History, and Antiquities of the Sassanian or New 
Persian Empire. Collected and Ulustrated from An 
cient and Modern Sources. By GErorGE RAWLINSON, 
M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient History in the 
University of Oxford. In Two Volumes, 8vo, pp. 338 
and 352. New York: Dodd, Mead, and Co. 


their special difficulties and developing their 


From the point of view of the | 


It ear- | 


Mohammedan Caliphs. Canon Raw 
morializes consecutively and with 

nuteness the events of the reigns of 1 
hian monarchs, some of whom rey 

its splendor the magnificence and po 
aneient Persian monarchy during { 
In his reci 


cludes interesting sketches of the 


and a quarter centuries. 
the extension of the Persian power at 
other Asiatic peoples, of their co 
Rome for the supremacy in Weste1 
their death-struggle with their Ai 
querors, of the inflnence each of the: 
upon religion, civilization, and the ce 
generally of the people of Persia, a1 
| geography, ethnology, art, and antiqu 
| the new or Sassanian empire. Althe 
account given of this period and dy 
| Gibbon, in widely separated chapters of 
| great history, is generally accurate in 
cipal lines—indeed, remarkably so if the det 
ive state of Oriental scholarship in his « 
considered, it is marred by innumerab| 
curacies of detail of more or less import 
Which Canon Rawlinson’s familiarity y 


revelations that have resulted from th: 


searches of recent eminent specialists has 
abled him to revise and correct. Moreoy 
Gibbon relied almost exclusively upou writers 
who were either Romans or had pronounced 
| Roman proclivities, many of his inferences 
statements of fact are unduly colored by 
prepossessions, and are shown to have bi 
accurate, or at least questionable, by the « 
dence derived from Persian and Armenian w 
ers Who were contemporaneous, or hearly s 
with the events described, and also by the « 
idence that has been brought to light by 1 
modern study of coins and inscriptions. Ot 


these Persian and Armenian writers, and als 
of the coins, inscriptions, and sculptured mi 
morials of the period, Gibbon knew compara 


tively nothing; and the diligent researches ot 
modern scholars in these branches of historical 
evidence have accumulated an immense miss 
| of information, which puts a new interpreta 
tion upon many important occurrences, and 
| gives a new color to the actions of individuals 
and the course of events, so far at least as 1 
lates to the collisions between the Roman and 
Persian empires. Combining the results ot 
| his own investigations of ancient Oriental 
| writings, coins, inscriptions, and remains with 
| the results that have been reached by other dis 
| tinguished Orientalists, Canon Rawlinson has 
| moulded the sum of these separate independent 
| inquiries and of innumerable sketches, mem 
oirs, and monographs into a continuous nat 
rative, which may not be compared with th 
great work of Gibbon for the stateliness of 
its periods, or the picturesqueness of its de- 
scriptions, or the broad sweep of its generali- 
| zations, but which has the merit of equal dig- 
| nity, greater impartiality, and fuller and mor 
exact knowledge.—The other works referred 
| to at the opening of this notice will be more 
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son's learned study, inasmuch as they relate 
‘the Western and Central Asia of to-day, and 
the views of intelligent and observant 
llers, arrived at from dissociated stand- 
ts, upon the imposing social, commercial, 
tical problems that are now being 
out on that historic stage. They will 
of interest to antiquarian and geograph- 
4) scholars for the large body of informa- 
y contain, more especially as relates to 
tification of existing villages or ruins 
storie sites, and as enabling them to 


1 politic 


rave the remains of ancient manners, customs, 
of social and religious institutions in the 

fe and manners of the modern Oriental peo- 
es, and to note the changes that have been 
rought by time and the elements upon the 
face 0 visited —notably upon 
r fluvial and littoral systems—during the 

of thirteen centuries. The more impor- 

nt of these works is a narrative by Mr. Ed- 
O'Donovan,’ a special correspondent of 
the London Daily News, of a tour of nearly 
hree years—from February, 1879, to Novem- 
her, the countries adjacent to 
least of the Caspian, part of the time with- 
the Russian lines, in company with a Rus- 


{ the countries 


tive to general readers than Canon Raw- | intereommunieation 
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both present pros- 
pective, natural and artificial, and its indige- 
nous populations; and they also present care- 
fully digested accounts of the dominion of the 
Shah, comprehending interesting statements 
respecting its soil, tillage, and products; its 
cities, gardens, farms, and mountain and waste 
lands; the character, temper, pursuits, man- 
ners, customs, and social and religious institu- 
tions of its people, tovether with acute retlee- 
tions upon the military resources and prepara- 
tions of the Shah, his systems of administration 
and police, and the foreign and internal pol- 
icy of his government. But the most 
and interesting, and indeed the special, feature 
of Mr. O'Donovan’s work is his account of his 


novel 


residence for five months in the remote district 
of Merv, the remarkable oasis in the great des 
ert of Kara Kum (or Black Sands) whieh forms 
the extreme northeasterly boundary of Per- 


sia, and toward the annexation of which, by 


sian military expedition, and afterward prose- | 
| plan, and along the long line of the northern 


uted in an independent capacity throughont 
the eutire frontier and debatable lines of Per- 
sia and the encroaching Russian possessions. 
With indomitable pluck and perseverance, 
nd at great personal hazards from the Rus- 

ims, Who became suspicious of his purposes 
and intentions as a British subject, and from 
the Tekke-Turecomans, whose predatory in- 
stincts and unscrupulous savagery made all 
travellers their prey, Mr. O'Donovan moved, as 
he could find opportunity, on both sides of the 
line dividing Russian Asia from Persia, over 
ground claimed by both, with the objeet con- 
stantly in view of penetrating the military 
aud political designs of Russia; and in the 
course of his travels he picked up many items 
of information, which, like straws, show the 
way the wind blows, and have doubtless re- 
ceived the attention of the British govern- 
ment. Before he became an object of suspi- 
ion to the Russian authorities Mr. O'Donovan 


visited all their principal towns, military posts | 


and depots, ports, and settlements on orin the | 


immediate vicinity of the Caspian, and was 
vigilantly observant of their commercial, po- 
litical, and military advantages and possibili- 
As the fruit of his extended observa- 
tions his volumes describe, with great vivacity 
and particularity, the commerce, business, re- 


ties, 


sources, and military armament of this part of | 


Russian Asia, its topography, its facilities for 


_* The Merv Oasis. Travels and Adventures East of 
the Caspian Sea during the Years 1879-80-81. Inelud- 
ing Five Months’ Residence among the Tekkes of 
Merv. By EpmMonp O’Donovan. With Portrait, Maps, 
and Fac-Similes of State Documents. In Two Volumes, 
evo, pp. O2and 500. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


persuasion or force, the policy of Russia is now 
directed. Mr. O'Donovan clearly 
that, owing to the inertia and indifterence of 
the people of Persia, and the incapacity and 
short-sightedness of the Shah—who is econ- 
stantly but plaving into the 
hand of his encroaching neighbor—the most 
valuable of the Persian possessions on the Cas- 


forecasts 
unconsciously 


frontier of Persia from the Caspian to Merv, 
are destined to be swallowed up, imperceptibly 
but surely, by the advancing wave of Russian 
occupation. His sketches of the nomad and 
half-civilized tribes he encountered, and of 
the people, cities, and villages of Mery, are ex- 
ceedingly graphic and rich in curious and in- 
teresting information.— The other work*® to 
which we have adverted is more superficial 
than Mr. O’Donovan’s book, but vet has some 
substantial merits. Its author, Mr. Edward 
Stack, is an intelligent Englishman in the Ben- 
gal civil service, who during six months of 
Ise] traversed the most important portions of 
Persia lying on or within a few hundred miles 
of the Persian Gulf, and also the seetion bor 
dering the southern shores of the Caspian Sea, 
His object was commercial and industrial 
rather than political and military, and his 
shrewd observation as a business man enables 
him to put his readers in possession of valu- 
able information respecting the agricultural 
condition and capabilities of Western and 
Southern Persia, its manufactures, minerals, 
and other products, and the course of its trade 
and commerce as they are being affected by 
the railway and telegraph enterprises that 
have been projected or completed. Mr. Stack 
gives some pleasant but brief and off-hand 
sketches of the people in every class and of 
every occupation whom he met in the differ- 
ent districts of Persia. On scientific and re- 
lated subjects he is almost absolutely silent. 

6 Six Months in Persia. By Epwarp Stack. In Two 


Volumes, 12mo, pp. 204 and 319. New York: G. P 
Putnam’s Sons. 
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NOTWITHSTANDING the 


numerous striking 


points of difference that are visible on the sur- 


tace of their several careers, there is at bottom 


a remarkable resemblance between the char- 
acters of our three distinguished naval com- 
manders, Farragut, Foote, and Dahlgren. It is 
true that Dahlgren’s life was not illuminated 


} 


of Farragut and Foote; 


1] 
his counpage 


would not have displayed the grand qualities 


in battle that have won for them a high place 
among the naval heroes of the world. But 
this is mere conjecture. Dahlgren missed the 
opportunity that favored them. 


Through all 
his life, as well before the war of the rebellion 
as When that great contlict afforded so many 
of lis brother ofticers the coveted opportunity 
to display their genius for naval warfare, he 
was chained, in the first instance by the bent 
of his genius and the nature and direction of 
his studies and investigations, and subsequent- 
ly by the demands and exigencies of the gov- 
ernment, to a branch of the profession where 
esque than theirs, were quite as valuable to 
the country and the world. It is certain that 
if there had been no civil war, neither Farra- 
cut nor Foote would have had an arena on 
which to display their abilities, or an oppor- 
tunity for the achievements which have cov- 
ered them with renown; and it is no less cer- 
tain that in the same event Dahlgren’s repu- 
tation would have been the same that it 
to-day, since it did not depend upon the acci- 
dent of war, but was the meed awarded to his 
genius for the discovery and practical applica- 
tion of principles of ordnance construction and 


tionized the system of naval warfare. But 
whether, from defects of temperament or lack 
of other essential qualities, Dahlgren would 
have been incapable of the achievements of 
Farragut and Foote, or the reverse, there was 
nevertheless, as has been intimated, a remark- 
able similarity between these great men in 
the native grain and fibre of their characters. 
Each was simple, sincere, pure, and clean- 
handed; each was tenderly affectionate in his 


family, and unalterably stanch in his friend- | 


ships; each displayed a singular earnestness 
and sobriety of disposition, and a remarkable 
seriousness of purpose; each was dominated 
by a stern but chivalric sense of duty, and 
each was endowed with a calm and even 
judgment, combined with great tenacity and 
steadfastness of will; each was patient yet 
firm, resolute yet gentle; each was not only 
an unquestioning and unswerving patriot, but 
in all patriotism was an absorbing passion; 
and, as the sum of all these virtues, each was 
a humble and sincere Christian. This parallel 
has been suggested by the perusal of Mrs. Dahil- 
gren’s Memoir of Admiral Dahlgren,’ and fairly 


Memoir of John A. Dahlgren, Rear-Admiral United 


by such heroic deeds as made lustrous the lives 
and undoubted as was 
and skill, it is possible that he 


iis services, though less shining and pictur- | 


reflects the impressions the worl 


the mind of the reader as to the chay 
services of that estimable ofticer, My 1) 


gren has judiciously arranged thi 
for the life of her husband unde: 
tinctive divisions: 


{ 
the first being a. 
ten sketch of his earlier life, from his « 
into the navy in 1826 until the close of 1-45 
a period which was conterminous with th, 


istence of the old navy, many of whos 
acteristic features it agreeably chronic 
illustrates; the second being a reco) 
ordnance career, in which an elabora 
tailed account is given of the importa 
eries and improvements in ordnance « 
tion and naval armament with which his ; 
is indelibly associated; and the third 

full recital of his services in connect 


the war of the rebellion, severally as eo 
dant of the Washington Navy-yard, as 
of the Ordnanee Bureau, and as comn 
of the South Atlantic Blockading Squad 
charge of active operations off Charlest 
The larger portion of the two last-name 
Visions of the Memoir is made up of « 

from Admiral Dahlgren’s diary, journals, 


( 


| other manuscripts, in which he recounts 


own nervous and concise way all the steps 
his ordnance and armament investigations 


| discoveries, together with the hinderances 


Is 


successes that attended them, and divulg 
experiences in connection with persoual a 
historical incidents of grave interest pert 
ing to the inception and conduct of the « 
war. The memoir is unduly expanded, and 


| dignity and elegance are somewhat marr 


times by the too free use of interjectional ser 


| tences and epithets, framed in careless co 
armament arrangement which have revolnu- | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


quial style, and merely giving vent to the n 


|; mentary feeling of the biographer; but in ¢] 


main it isa worthy memorial of the noble char 
acter whose last words, “ The officer should 
wear his uniform, as the judge his ermine, 
without stain,” embody the spirit that anima- 
ted Dahlgren’s spotless career. 


SINCE the days of Homer the story of Helen 
has been the favorite theme of poets, and doubt 
less it will continue to be “a song in all men’s 
speech, a tongue of flame between the burning 
lips of Poesy,” as long as poets come and go 
and beauty rules the world. For although 
poets may not venture to improve upon tli 
Homeric legend, and, indeed, commonly adher 
closely to its main outlines, its minor parts 
are susceptible of such an infinite number of 
changes and variations as to offer a perpetual 
invitation to the taste and ingenuity of the 
artist, and a constant incitement to his fancy 
and imagination, A superficial glance only at 
Mr. Lang’s fine poem, Helen of Troy,* will re- 


States Navy. By his Widow, MADELEINE VINTON Dani 
GREN. With Portraits and Illustrations. 8yvo, pp. 660 
Boston: James R. Osgood and Co. 

5 Helen of Troy. By A. LANG. 16mo, pp. 173. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons 
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been insensible to these 


has not 
and in his treatment of the story of 


autiful and fateful of women he 
himself not only an ingenious adapt- | 


true poet. In his version he follows 
ipal lines of the Homeric story with 
il fidelity, but deviates from it in an | 


irticular. Homer, it will be remem- 
ihbes white-armed Helen” 
se to her husband, having been cor- 
\ Paris while he was an honored guest 
s, and as conscious and not ashamed 
And her conjugal infidelity and 
have been aecepted by the 
with the exception of Euripides, 
to whom Hera, to punish Paris for 
the prize of beauty to Aphrodite, 
Hermes to give Paris a phantom in- 
Helen, and to carry away the true 
to E eypt, where, after the destruction 
in- 


as delib- 


ne. 


poet 


he phantom bears witness to the 
of Helen, and she is restored to her 
pure and spotless. The device of 
notwithstanding its finer morality, 
e story of one of its most powerfully 


LITERARY 


Paris, Aphrodite ag 


iticelements: for it is impossible to arouse 
trong sympathy for an unreality. ‘To re- 
the stain of impurity from Helen with- | 
ipairing the element of human sympa- | 


Mr. Lang adopts a medium course, evident- 
vested by the device of Euripides, and 
rates it with very genuine art. By his 
um Paris comes a stranger guest 
of Menelaus, and is entertained by him 
royal hospitality. Ata banquet in his 
and at the request of Helen, who is in 
whether he is a mortal a god, Paris 
story of his life. He recounts with 
ning grace the direful portents at his 
h, his exposure by command of the Dodo- 
ioracle to perish on Mount Ida, his nursing 
she-bear, his discovery and adoption by 
his growth to early manhood as a 
herd, his exploits against robbers and wild 

his recognition by Priam as his son and 
nvestiture with royal robes and state, and 
hi s selection as the most beautiful of men to 
\ ve the prize of beauty in the contest be- 
tween Hera, Aphrodite, and Athene. In his 

ital Paris artfully omits any allusion to his 
amour with the wood-nymph GEnone, and his 
ile makes no deeper impression on Helen than 
hat of natural womanly sympathy, save fora 
dread presentiment of evil, of which she be- 
comes conscious, at the name of Aphrodite, 
hen Paris declares the object of his quest to 
be that “fairest woman in the world” the god- 


or. 
Is the 


rester, 


dess promised him as the guerdon for his award | 


All that night 


“ Like one 


to her of the prize of beauty. 
Helen was perturbed and wistful. 


who fears the step of murder, she lies quiver- | 


ing, and strains her eyes to mark some dread- 
ful thing;” all night she wept, as if she “ were 


not the daughter of a king, and no strong king, 
her lord, beside her slept”; when suddenly the 
thing she feared was close upon her. Aphro- 


to the | 


dite,“ 
diselosed her 


cold heart of the 
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and 


the 


all woe,” stood there 
could m 
golden god Prayer, 
love, parental tendern 
ine 


ess purity, were alike unavailing, 


the mistress of 


will. ove 
dess. re- 
proach | onjugal 


CSS, 


Hel 


defense 


eu hears herdoom. She is to tly from her hus- 
band, to dishonor his home, to abandon her 
child, and to become the paramour of Paris. 


But with a touch of merey to qualify her ruth 


lessness, Aphrodite casts the Sp ll of forgetful 
hess upon her vietim. She makes Helen blind 
and heedless of the “thing that is to come, and 
ignorant of that which is be a And so, 
bearing an innocent, forgetful mind, Helen’s 
child, her lord, her home, her casa are blot- 
ted as absolutely from her memory as if they 
| had never been, and she puts her hand within 


the stranger's, ‘nor deems it any sin,” nor is 
conscious of aught but the innocence and bliss 
of first and lawful love. The spell of forget- 
fulness cast on Helen by Aphrodite lasts for 
the “twenty long years” of the siege of Troy, 
lat the end of which, and after the death of 


gain appears to her, removes 


the old spell, 


casts @ new one upon her which 


makes her oblivious of her twenty years of 
shame, veils her in a golden cloud, and trans- 
ports her sleeping to the bed of Menelans, 
where, on his return from the sack of Troy, the 
| hero finds her, 
* Flush’d ce a child in p, y red, 
And at his footstep ¢ he ike and smile 
And ek - ‘My lord, how hath thy hunting sped? 
Methinks that I have slept a weary while 
| But Menelaus, at sight of Helen, is maddened 
| by the remembrance of his wrongs, and bids 
his soldiers stone herto death. Helen’s beau- 


vy, however, makes their anger vain, 


‘And one by one his gather’d flints lets fall, 

And like men shamed they stole across the plain 
Therewith he drew his sword, intent to slay 
her, when Aphrodite once more appeared, and 
wrought a spell on him such as she had wrought 
on Helen, so that within his heart there lived 
no memory of her sin: 

‘Then Aphrodite vanish'’d as the day 
Passes and leaves the darkling earth behind; 
And overhead the April sky was gray, 
Sut Helen's arms about r lord were twined, 
And his round hers as elingingly and kind, 
As when sweet vines snd | ivy in the spring 
Join their glad leaves, nor tempest may unbind 
The woven boughs, so lovingly they cling.” 


| Several episodes of the poem are of great beau- 


tvy—notably the de scriptions of the mecting 
of Helen and Paris in the garden of Menelaus 
when she was freshly under the spell of the 
forgetfulness wrought by Aphrodite, of the 
loves of Paris and GEnone, and of the death of 
their son Corythus; and, indeed, its 
cantos is richly studded with lines and pas- 

of rare grace and pathos. But a 
whole the effect of the poem is cold, and it 
fails to touch the heart as it is touched by the 
strains of Homer's lyre. Helen is made less 


each of 


sages as 


‘ 
= 
\ itt 
| 
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sent ‘ 
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an 


ed of the qualities that make it dramatic; and 
the spirit of beauty, of which she is the im- 
personation, loses the ideal property which 
enables it to triumph over all the accidents of 
tine and morals and circumstances, and is de- 


sinful, but in the proportion that she becomes | The hand and the voice are 
irre sponsible agent her character is divest- 


spoiled of its transcendent power to dispose 


man, ever and 


the gods rather than beauty.” 


THE second volume of the dainty 
ment Edition’? 


‘““Parch 


out note, comment, introduction, or illustra 


tion, has been published by the Messrs. Ap- 


pleton, and comprises the full text of The 
( omedy of 
Love Lahor 


Dream. The 


Lost, and 
History of Pericles, Prince of 
Tyre,” forms the thirty-sixth volume of Mr. 
Rolfe’s excellent family and school edition of 
the plays of Shakspeare, in course of publica- 
tion by the Messrs. Harper. A highly inter- 
esting feature of this edition of Pericles is the 
reproduction, in the introduction, of the elab- 
orate discussion of the authorship of the play, 
Which has resulted in the general conclusion 
by the best Shakspearean scholars that the 
first two acts, together with the brothel scenes 
in the fourth aet, were written by some other 
author than Shakspeare. In support of the 
generally accepted hypothesis that the play 
was an unfinished work of Shakspeare’s, tilled 
out by some other writer or writers, and that 
the first two acts were not written by him, 
Mr. Rolfe has introduced among the critical 
comments the greater part of a convincing 


paper read by Mr, Fleay before the New Shak- | its story which is peculiar to Hawthor 


speare Society in 1574, and since incorporated 
by him in his valuable Shkakspeare Manual, to- 
gether with Mr. Tennyson’s confirmatory opin- 
ion of the views of that able critic as related 
by Mr. Furnivall. He has also introduced in 
the notes large extracts from Gower’s Confes- 
sio Amantis to illustrate the use that was made 
of that poem by the continuators of Shak- 
speare’s unfinished work. 
valuable, not only for the light which they 
shed on the authorship and sources of the 
play, but also because of the great rarity in 
this country of Gower’s poem. 


ALTHOUGH Doctor Grimshawe's" Secret is un- 
finished, and in many of its parts rough and 
unhewn, there is indubitable evidence of its 
true parentage on nearly every one of its pages. 


9 Sh tre’s Works. Vol. II. 
York: D. Appleton and Co 

10 Shakspeare’s History of Pericles, Prince of Tyre. 
Edited, with Notes, by Wittiam J. Rourr, A-M. Sq 
i6mmo, pp. 164. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

Doctor Grimshawe's Secret 


18mo, pp. 311. New 


A Romance by Na 


throughout all time, * to accuse 


of Shakspeare’s works, with- 


Errors, Much Ado About Nothing, 
A Midsummer Night's 


THANIEL HAWTHORNE 
Notes, t 


ton: Jar 


Edited, with a Preface and 
y JULIAN HAWTHORNE 
od and Co 


12mo0, pp. 368. Bos- | 
es Osg 


}are hidden beneath a garniture of je 


unGuest 
the hand and voice of Hawthorne, | 
phere is such as he alone has | 
other artist has blended as subtly 
here blended the real and the uy 
agivary and the concrete, the w 

uatural, the mystical and the 1 
the ugly, the uneanny, and the 1 
despite the exaggerations with wh 
tral figure of Doctor Grimshawe 

and the crude mechanism of som: 


vesiments, it is impossible not to 4 
Hawthorne’s unique creative 
conception and portraiture of the ch u 
the moods, and the physical and mor 
butes of that remarkable personal 
can be no doubt in whose brain was ¢ 
web of hidden meaning, dark paral) 
biguous analogy that are fignred 
ible pursuits and strange environ 
strong individuality. And as littl 
mistake the poetic imagination th 

| the quaint, the delicate, and the rain] 
scenes with which the volume is st 
the lively faney that produced its | 
pictures of child life, of eerie nooks, yes 
corners, and sylvan and rural haunts, 
genial spirit to which we are indebted { 
numerous episodes in which unexpect 
mor and mirthfulness lie half concealed 

an air of gravity, and deep thoughts a: 


it ¢ 


mockery. These are some of the inter 

dences of Hawthorne's workmanship whict 
study ofits style, construction, vocabul 
psychological characteristies reveals as ind 
putably present in this posthumous work. 4 
to these may be added a magnetic «1 


i 


For although the story is o 
incomplete,its continuity often broken by 
den dislocations or interrupted by abrupt t1 
sitions, its characters (always excepting tha 
of Doctor Grimshawe) imperfectly sketched or 
only half painted, and the intimations ot 
plot not always fulfilled by its shadowy 


ances, 


OVE 


| tion, the reader is not merely interested 
These extracts are 


but is placed by it under the spell of an inv 
sistible fascination, so that he can not eseay 
from its charmed circle if he would, and would 
not if he could. And yet, notwithstanding its 
bursts and flashes of power, its enthralling fa 
cination, and its sporadic revelations of beau- 
ty, the book will not be a favorite with those 
who read fiction for the pastime and enjoy- 
ment it affords. Its chief interest and valu 
lie in the opportunity it gives for the elos 
study of the literary processes and methods 
and mental operations of a great artist whi 

in the throes of composition, and while he is 
engaged in devising, planning, and executing 
one of his masterpieces—in fashioning and 
moulding character, in shaping and control- 
ling incidents and events, and in giving form 
and color to his ideal conceptions of life and 


| nature, 
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best novels of the month are: Val 
2hy David Christie Murray; Ait: a 
by James Payn; The Golden Shaft,* 
rles Gibbon: and (Quits at Last, by R. E. 
m—four clever tales by well-known 
, novelists who are professional story- 
and thoroughly understand the art of 
« the threads of real life and incident 
veb of engaging romance. Although 
of these novels is of the first order of 
e considered purely as a work of lit- 
the narrative of each is so artistie- 
rought as to display the alternations of 
md shade, the play of circumstance and 
on, and the fluctuations of passion and 
that atfeet character and incident, 
teresting effects; and, most important 
for reading which enters so largely into 
tal and moral pabulum of the young 
ceptible, they are unexceptionably pure 
r tone and graceful and refined in their | 
fhe most readable, and in the order 
ire named the most meritorious, of the 
er novels that have accumulated on the 


{ 


Under the guise of a story of the career of : 
brave and loyal youth, glowing sketches are 
given of the rebellion of Henry’s sons and of 
the war that was waged by them in the proy 

ince of Aquitaine, with the connivance and aid 
of Lewis of France, against the authority of 
their father; and incorporated in these sketch 
es are faithful and animated descriptions ot 
many interesting aspects of the times at t] 

juncture when feudalism and chivalry began 
to fade away in the stro cg light of modern 
civilization and its institutions. The tale de 

picts both the poetical and the prosaic sides 
of feudalism and chivalry—their loyalty and 
devotion, their generous courage and fine hu 


manity, their pageantry and romance, and 


their dark lines of eruelty and oppression ; 


but its interest is principally concentrated 
upon the progress of its youthful hero through 
all the stages of training from varlet to page, 
from page to squire, and from squire to knight 
His experiences comprise a succession of stir 
ring adventures so arranged as to give a spi 
ited picture of the manners and customs of 


or’s table are: Heart of Steel,!® by Chiris- | the age—in castle and camp, in the family of 


Reid: Ruth Eliot's Dream,'? by Mary Lake- 
Phyllis Browne? by Flora L. Shaw; Janet, 
Heiress,’" by Sophie May; and The House 
Merchant Prinee,?? by William H. Bishop. 
Two interesting periods of later medieval 
are illustrated with spirit and fidelity 
some of their most attractive and charac- 
ristic features by Page, Squire, and Knight 


d Red and White? two tales addressed to | 


tuste of those youthful readers who have 
it away childish things and have begun to 


ke an interest in historical realities. The | 


rst-named of these pleasant volumes is a free 


waptation, from the French, of Madame Co- 


i's fine historical romance, Franchise. Its 
ne is laid in Aquitaine, in Southern France, 


uthe later years of Henry IT. of England, dur- 
ug the last quarter of the twelfth century. 


* Val Strange. A Story of the Primrose Way. By 
vip CuristiE Murray. ‘Franklin Square Libra 
{to, pp. 75. New York: Harper and Brothers 
Kit; a Memory. A Novel. By James Payn. 
Fra n Square Library.’’ 4to, pp. 86. New York: 

rper and Brothers. 
The Golden Shaft. A Novel. By Cuaries 
“Franklin Square Library.’ 4to, pp. 65. New 
‘: Harper and Brothers 
Quits at Last. An Account in Seven Items. By 
E. FRANCILLON. Franklin Square Library."’ 4to, 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
t of Steel. A Novel. By Curistian Retr. 
43. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 
& Dream. A Story for Girls. By Mary 
KEMAN. 16mo0, pp. 270. Boston: Lee and Shepard 
* Phyllis Browne. By Fiora L. Suaw. 16mo, pp 
5. Boston: Roberts Brothers 
Janet, a Poor Hevress. By Sopure May. 16mo, pp. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard. 
The House of a Merchant Prince. A Novel of New 


fork. By Henry Bisnop. 16mo, pp. 420 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. 
Page, Squire, and Knight. A Romance of the | 


lays of Chivalry. Edited by W. H. Davenport Ap 
l2mo, pp. 326. Boston: Estes and Lauriat. 


_ 32 Red and White. A Tale of the Wars of the Roses 


Emity Saran Hott. 16mo, pp. 366. New York 
ert Carter and Brothers. 


the noble and the cottage of the retainer, at 
the banquet, the joust, the tournament, the 
| anbuscade, the siege, and the battle—-and to 
present & COMpre hensive view of all the rela 
| tions of feudal life and the usages of chivalry. 
The period illustrated by Red and White is 
three centuries later than that portrayed in 
Page, Squire, and Knight. Its seene is laid in 
|} England in the reign of Edward IV., amid the 
perilous times of the wars between the houses 
of York and Laneaster, historically known as 
the wars of the Roses. In the course of the 
story Miss Holt outlines, with the chaste sim 
plicity of style and the fidelity to faet that 
| have characterized all her historical romances, 
the origin and causes of the wars of the Roses, 


| and describes some of their most important 
actors and incidents with picturesque power. 
| The specific aim of the story, however, is to 
| depict the life and training of the young 
| daughters of the gentry and nobility, in their 
| homes and during their informal, but none the 
| less real, apprenticeship in the families of the 
| greater nobles, whither they were sent to learn 
| the duties and accomplishments of their order 
| As is the case in all the romances of this au- 
| thor, the narrative is embellished with graphic 
| descriptions of incidents connected with the 
| rise of the spirit of free religious thought in 
the minds alike of the noble and the lowly 
| who figure in the story, in consequence of their 
| having become familiar with the early transla- 
| tions of the Bible into the vernacular through 
the efforts of the Lollards and the disciples of 
Wycliffe. 


AMONG recent publications for the young are 
| the following, whose intrinsic merits, as enter- 
| taining and instructive narratives of real or 
| imaginary life and incident, are so pronounced 
as to be worthy the attention of those who are 
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| 


solicitous ti ling to place in the | 
hands of the rising generation: J/ester Stanley 
at St. Marks,?? a charming story of school-girl 
by Mrs. Spottord; Three Vassar Girls Abroad,** 

iw sp arkling account of the rambles of three 
Vassar College girls while on a vacation tour 
for amusement and instruction through France 
and Spain, by Lizzie W. Champney ; Twilight 
fulks,? a series of familiar talks between a 
mother and her children on the physical laws 
Which govern the forms and motions of things 
in the world around us, by Agnes Giberne ; 
The Story of a Shell,?® a delightful exposition 
of the natural history of some of the neg 
or wonderful inhabitants of the sea, by J. R. 
Macduff, D.D.; Rex and Regina,?’ a healthy do- | 
mestic tale of English boy and girl life, by 
Emma Marshall; Jleroie Adventure? a collec 

43 Tlester Stanley at St. Marks. By Warrier Prescorr 
Sporrorp. With Illustrations. Square &vo, pp. 194 
Boston: Roberts Brothers 

% Three Vassar Girls Abroad, with The and 
Vishap By W. CHAMPNEY.  Illust ito 
pp. 286. Boston: Estes and Lauriat 

2 il Wis Things A l 
200. New York 
R t | 

46 The Stor a She \ Ro mance of the e Sea, With | 
Some Sea Teachings. A Book for Boys and Girls. By 
J.R.Macpvurr, D.D. Tlust ae 0, Pp 265. New 
York: Robert Carter and Brothers 

27 Rer and Regina; or, The Song of the River. By 
MARSHALI I2mo, pp. 34. New York: Robert 


Carter and Brothers. 
Th Chapters on Recent Exp 


lora- | 


tion of ritten sketches of mod 

rations by land and sea, digested fromm 4 i 

ratives of Schweinfurth, Prejavals} Mar 
ham, Vambéry, Serpa Pinto, and Nord " a 
Winning His Way,*® or the adventuri 
and sea, in war and peace, of an enterpyis 

New England lad, by Charles €. Cottins Pay 


and Persis,? a spirited chronicle of ine 
the Revolutionary in the 


war Valle 
Mohawk, in which the hostile Ind 
largely, by Mrs. Mary E. Brush; Sto 


COVE ry? as told by the discoverers they 
compiled by the Rev. E. E. Hale; The 
of England,*? abridged from Miss Strick 
history, and adapted to the underst 
of the young, by Rosalie Kaufman ; 
Young Moose - Hunters, a backwoods 
story of life in the forests of Maine, 
Stephens. 


tic mn and Dise 
» pp. 


29 Winning ITis 

Illustrated. 
and Co 

) Paul and Persis 

Vohawk Valley 

Boston: Lee 

! Stories of Disc 


with Portraits 
York: Ri 


Way 
ito, 


overy, 
8. New 


and I 
25 ybert Carte 
Car 
pp 208 Boston I 


The Revolutionary 
By Mary E. Breusu 
and Shepard. 

ry told by Discoverers, 


Ove 


E. Hair. 16mo0, pp. 28% Joston: Roberts B 
32 7h Que ens of England. By Rosatie Ka 
Illustrated 2mo, pp. 443. Boston: Este 
riat 
33 The Young Moose-Hunters. By C. A. Str 
lustrated. 12mo, pp. 288. Boston: Estes ar 


Cditar’s 


UR Record is closed on the 22th of 
ary. 


Janu- 
The following appropriation bills 


( 


were passed in Congress: Indian, $5,376,256, 
Senate, December 19; Post-oftice, $44,218,520, 
House, December 20; Post-oftice, $44,429,520, 


Senate, January 20; 
$1,321,755, Senate 


Monument, 


Consular and Diplomatic, 
, December 20; Baron De Kalb 
Annapolis, Maryland, $10,000, Sen- 


Wistorieal Recard. 


ate, December 29; Army, $24,681,500, House, 
January 4; West Point, $305,657, Senate, Jan- 
4; Pensions, 886,575,000, and Fortitica- 
tions, $825,000, House, January 13. 

The Pendleton Civil Service Bill, amended, 
passed the Senate December 27, by a vote of 
39 to 5, and the House January 4, by 155 to 47, 
President Arthur signed the bill January 16. | 


A bill forbidding assessments of office-hold- 
ers for political purposes passed the Senate De- 
cember 22.—The Bonded Whiskey Bill passed 
the Senate January 4.—The bill to restore Gen- 
eral Fitz-John Porter to his rank in the army, 
without back pay, passed the Senate January 
11, by a vote of: 27.—The House, January 
12, passed the Shipping Bill, after striking out 
the drawback, free-ship, and free-materials 
provisions, 

The Presidential Succession Bill passed the 
Senate January 9, by a vote of 40 to 13. 
provides that in case of removal, death, resig- 


33 to 


nation, or inability of the President and \ 
President the succession to the powers anid 
ties of the office shall run through the eabir 
in the following order: the Secretary of s 


the Secretary of the Treasury, 
of War, the Attorney-General, the Post: 
General, the Seeretary of 
Secretary of the Interior, until other pro 
can be made for filling the vacaney. 
Elections for United States Senator 
curred in a number of States. In Ill 


Governor Cullom was chosen to sueceed 
The following Senators we: 


vid Davis. 
elected: William P. Frye, 
y, Delaware; M. W. Ransom, North Ca 
Isham G. Harris, Tennessee; A. H. ¢ 

Arkansas; George F. Hoar, Massachusett 
The French National Assembly passed 


army of occupation. 


Paris, January 16, for issuing 
criticising the government. 
Forty-five Socialists were 
Prague, 
various terms. 

The Spanish ministry, being unable to 
about the budget, resigned January 7. 
cabinet was formed, as follows 


convicte 


: Sefor Sa 


the Secret 


the Navy, and 


Maine; Eli Sauls} 


ay 


of credit of 25,000,000 franes for the Tunis 
Prince Napoleon (‘ Plon-Plon”) was arres 
a mani 


and sentenced to imprisonment 


A new 


Premier; General Martinez Campos, Mii 
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- Senor Guzon, Minister of the Interi- | | January 17.—Eight persons killed by an ex- 
r Armijo, Minister of Foreign Affairs ; | plosion on the steamer Josephine in Port Susan 
ron, Minister of Justice; Sefor Cues- | Bay, Wyoming Territory. 
er of Finance: Admiral Arias, Minis- | January 19.—Stean-ship Cimbria, of the Ham- 

ne; Senor Arce, Minister of the Col- | burg-American Line, sunk by collision in the 
| Sehor Gamazo, Minister of Public | North Sea. Nearly 400 persons supposed to lx 
lost.—Twenty-one passengers killed by the 
wrecking of a railroad train near Tehiehipa, 
13.—Vifteen women killed by ex- ) California.—Twelve men killed by the explo- 
. cartridge factory at Mont Vale- | sien of a gunpowder manufactory in Muiden, 


DISASTERS. 


near Amsterdam, 
» 10.—Three vessels wrecked on north The tloods on the Rhine and Danube de- 
t of Scotland. Crews all drowned. stroyed much property. The town of Raab, 
Twenty persons killed by the | in Hungary, had to be abandoned, and many 
cage in the Hardenburg Mine, | persons were drowned in the effort to escape, 


her 22. —Thirty-six persons killed by a } OBITUARY. 
» chimney at Bradford, England.—Steam- December 18.—In Boston, Henry James, Sen., 
Lngland wrecked in Clarence River, in his seventy-second year. 
uth Wales. Passengers and = crew December 22.—At Baga, Sefior Zaldua, Presi- 
dent of the United States of Colombia. 
Kighteen conviets drowned by January 1.—Near Paris, France, M.Gambetta, 
x of a boat on the Tuckasegee | aged forty-four years. 
orth Carolina.—Steamer City of Brus- January 4,—At Chalons, France, General An- 
into and sunk off Liverpool. Ten per- | toine Eugene Alfred Chanzy, in his sixtieth 
uding two passengers, drowned. year. 
ry &.—Ten men killed by an explosion January 10.—At Augusta, Maine, Hon, Lot 
| mine near Coultersville, Illinois. M. Morrill, ex-United States Senator, aged sev- 
ry 10.— Newhall House, Milwaukee, | enty years. 
stroyed by fire. More than a hundred lives January 12.—In Washington, D. C., Clark 
| Mills, sculptor, aged sixty-seven years. 
wary 13.—Two hundred and sixty-eight | January 21.—In Berlin, Prince Frederick 
us burned to death in a cireus building | Charles Alexander, brother of the Emperor of 
rdichey, Russian Poland. | Germany, in his eighty-second year. 


Chitar’s Drawer. 


NEAT and novel classical mot has been at- | Mrs. Brown havinga lecture upon the Parthe- 
A tributed toa well-known operator on Wall | non, was invited to deliver it before the lyce- 
street, though at an earlier era it was ascribed | um of Walnutville. Knowing of Walnutville 
James Fisk. It was during a flurry in the | only that it was fifteen miles from a railroad, 
k market, when a sharp decline brought | Mrs. Brown suggested a more popular subject. 
ta number of timid speculators anxious to | No; Walnutville wanted the Parthenon. At 
. though experienced operators knew that | the station named in the letter of direction, 
agitation was artificial and temporary. | Mrs. Brown saw a stage, and soon its driver 
li-those,” said the cynical observer, “th-those | said: 
tli-the geese s-s-saving their e-c-capital.” “Be you the lecturer for Walnutville ?” 
rie following is sent to us, copied from an “Waal, git right in, and you hain’t no need 
Nashville paper: to pay no fare neither, for I'm the committee 
Mr. W.S. Williams, of Illinois, announces that | that wrote you.” 
lis wife, Ann Eliza, having left his bed and Mrs. Brown was the only passenger, and the 
ard without cause, he will not be responsi- | driver cheered the long and lonely way by tell- 
ble for any debts she may contract. ing her, “ Folks was thinkin’ a sight about see- 
Ann Eliza, Ann Eliza, in’ on her, lots on ’em rememberin’ her grand- 
Once I loved, but now despise her, sir.” They were only four hours on the road, 
And as I no longer prize her and when the time for the lecture came, Mrs. 
t will go and advertise her, Brown was escorted to the hall by the same 
gentleman. On the way he exhorted her to 
speak up, and not be like “them Methodist 
wimmen, who mumbled so folks did net know 
Reaper, didst ever deliver a lecture at a | when to say ‘ Hallelujah.’” 
untry “lyceum”? If so, read the following. The hall, an unpainted building, consisted 


sgood. “We have been there.” of a great room with an enormous outside door 
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opening directly into it. There were seats 
against the wall upon two sides, which the 
stage-driver explained as being the place where 
“the old men sot town-meetin’ day.” The peo- 
ple who were in their seats turned round and 
gazed at Mrs. Brown while she took off her 


| 


wraps and put on her gloves. Telling her es- 
cort she was ready, he said he “ warn’t a-goin’ | 


upon that roostrum to make a fool of himself; | 


the minister had got to do that.” 


While waiting for the minister, and endur- | 


ine the staring of the audience, Mrs. Brown di- 
verted her mind by wondering why a row of 
men were seated at the back of the platform. 
Finally curiosity conquered. 

“What are those men up there for?” 

“Them? Why, they’re the Walnutville 
Brass Band, and they’re goin’ to play. Don't 
they have no bands where you come from?” 

Fortunately Mr. Snow, the minister, appear- 
ed then, and Mrs. Brown trailed meekly up the 
aisle after him. Obedient to his gesture, she 


prayer.” 

That exercise disposed of, Mr. Snow pro- 
ceeded: “The Walnutville Brass Band will fa- 
vor us with‘ Columbia, the gem of the ocean.” 


The same masterly indifference 
Methodist chorister rocked himse!{ 
backward and forward,and while |. 
ing his heated brow after he had ret 
his seat. But indefatigable Mr. Suoy 
no weariness: 

“The band will again delight us with ‘\ 
ing through Georgia.” 

“Hark, from the tombs,” would la 
the temper of the audience equally 
to all appearance, better. Finally 


| ter concluded: 


“These exercises will close with a }y 
tion.” 

He had hardly spoken its last wor 
the stage-driver shouted: 

“ Here, marm, is the money we've t 
can take your pay out on’t.” 

Mrs. Brown, not accustomed to appr 
herself, declares she rose to that occasion 
she turned all the money into her pocket 


| kerchief, and told him she would settle o 
sat down, and he said, “We will unite in | 


| lence was not disturbed. To this day M 


The performance was stunning, deafening : | 


but before breath or hearing could be regain- 
ed, the agile clergyman was again on his feet: 

“The chorister of the Baptist chureh will 
now delight the audience with asong: ‘There's 
a good time coming, boys; wait a little long- 
el 


The choris 
the platforn 
Mr. Snow. 


ter walked slowly to the steps of 
, and waited, looking severely at 


“T forgot to say,” shouted that much-afflict- 
ed man, “that he will be accompanied by his 
daughter on a Mason and Hamlin instrument.” 

Then father and daughter mounted the 
stage, the organ was wheeled into its place, 
and the performers had a good time, if nobody 
else did. 

The audience were indifferent to an alarm- 
ing degree, looking to Mrs. Brown like scores 
of duplicates of the goddess Pasht who sits 
and glares at people in the British Museum. 

Again Mr. Snow: “ Mrs. Brown will now read 
us 2 piece on the Parthenon.” 

Mrs. Brown stepped to the front, and amid 
stillness so profound that she could hear the 
breathing of persons near her, read her piece. 
It took an hour, and during all that time the 
death-like quiet was broken but once; and 
then a boy who had climbed up on the outside, 
and peeped in at a window, informed his com- 
panions in a hoarse whisper that “she warn’t 


no great to look at, anyhow.” Not a hand 
stirred nor even an eyelid moved when the | 
Parthenon was ended; but Mr. Snow allowed | 
no time for embarrassment, for he was at once | 
on his feet : | 

“The chorister of the Methodist chureh will | 
sing ‘ Rocked in the cradle of the deep. He | 
will accompany himself.” 


way tothe train. One or two people wa 
solemnly up to her, limply shook her hand,« 
said, plaintively, “ We have enjoyed your 

ture’; but with these exceptions the aw! 


Brown is in doubt if they think the Part! 
an improved sewing-machine or a ney 
hay-spreader. 


AMONG the hills of Northern Connecticut 
many quaint characters, solemn in mien, st 
and honest in their dealings, but with a ve 
underlying humor that crops out dail 
conversation. Among them was one J 
S , or Uncle Jesse, as he was fanilia 
called. Early in life he studied hard 1 
himself for the ministry, and when he tly 
himself perfected, he called on old Fat 


P ,a noted Baptist minister of that da 
S$ , and told him he must either preach ¢ 


Gospel or die, and stated his wish to be exan- 
ined. After a rigid examination Father P— 
leaned his head upon his hands and remained 


silent for a few minutes; then suddenly lo 
ing up, he said, “ Mr. S——, L’m really ayre 
yowll have to die.” 


KING ALFRED, 
A COMIC OPERA. IN ONE ACT AND TWO SCENES 


Scene I. 

A kitchen in Farmer Grubb’s house. Fire on the heaith 
Dame Grubb and Arabella preparing the supper 
ble spread at one side. Arabella sings. Air,“ Al 
the King,” Jrom ** Sle eping Princess.” 

Haste, mother, haste; the hours go by, 
And father soon will come ; 
We'll welcome him with savory meal 
And kettle’s cheerful hum. 
Chorus. Then mix and bake 
The johnny-cake, 
And beat the omelet light. 
The surest plan 
To please a man 
Is through his appetite. 


4 
{i 
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tle cot, our lowly lot, Solo 


Our seant and simple fare, I love, oh, I lo 
Ar | we need, if love indeed Forgettin; 
< shed its radiance there. Afar fr 
Then mix and bake, ete. Wher 
orn till night, in labors light, Chorus. Where they wait—where they wait 
pass the busy days; where my serfs and vassals w 
ike and brew, we milk the cow, Alone, in this humble guise. 
And keep the fire ablaze I have sought on land and sea ‘ 


Then mix and bake, 


brighten with love 


» passi 
Yours is the happy refrain 

Chorus. The happy 
happy refr 


Dame. Thanks for your song. Now I must to my 
chun 


Remember, child, the cakes will soon need turning 


The 


i burn 
Ara. *Yis well. Your kindly aid I will not spurn 
So share my task until my sire’s return 


They join hands and sing 


cakes dor 


When tender ¢; golden hue 
Adorn the lowly board; 

When appetite no more invites, 
And thought is floating free 

sy all these past and gone delights 
Then you'll remember me 

Then you'll remember, you'll remember, ete 


IARK, MOTHER, HARK! A FOOTFALL NEAR.” 


Pecitati i 
Recitative. And when the evening lamp is lit, 


(ra. Hark, mother, hark! a footfall near The fire anew doth blaze, 
¢, Nay, nay; ‘tis but the wind you hear And we about the hearth-stone sit 
\ stranger comes—he’s at the door | To idly dream and gaze 
Well, bid him welcome all the more. When not a fear or care can break 
And if perchance he asks to stay? Your happy reverie, 
Why, keep him till the dawn of day | I know that if you dream or wake 
Alfred, wrapped in a large cloak, and wearing a | You'll still remember me 
slouch hat. He bows low. | You'll still remember, still remember, ete 
Welcome, poor pilgrim, welcome. | They both turn their backs to the fire. He sighs dee] 
Welcome, fair youth. She sighs too. Several times 
h Thanks, good dame and sweet maiden Recitative 


inks for your kindness. May I rest, then, by your 
reside, and share your coming repast? I am weary, 
i hungry. 

Indeed you may. Sit you down. 

There is always enough forthe stranger. Here 
sa seat for you (dusting a chair as she speaks), and a | 
r from the cold blasts of winter. | 
King. Wow good you are! Some day I may be able | 
repay your kindness. At present I am a homeless 
lerer (sighing deeply). : | Ara. You've put me in such a flutter (agitated) 

ar, dear! what a pity! | That now my thoughts I can not utter 
How sad! Can we not comfort you, poor King. One word, my love—one little * yes” 


Is quite enough with joy to bless. 


King. Fair maid, you pity me, I know 
Ara. I do, and fain would share your woe 
King. 1 bear a secret in my breast 
Ara. Well, fwo can keep a secret best 
King. How sweet your artless sympathy! 
Ara. Your confidante you'll let me be* 
Ning. First let me ask, on bended knee, 
Your hand. Pray, will you marry me? 


Tle kneels 


King. No; itisin vain. My sorrows are beyond thy : ; ; 
rto remedy. Yet look not so sad, fair damsel, | During this last speech Dame Grubb and the Farmer 
| ir ile sicdes lone chore x 
by my haliberd ! I shall be tempted to call myself a enter from opposite sides. A loud chord is struck. The 
| lovers start. Farmer begins to sniff violently 


Never! perish the thought ! Farmer (sternly). What does this mean, wife? My 
Amy. You were singing as I entered. Will you not | supper’s burning, a stranger making love to my daugh- 
g again, to cheer me? | ter! Beware! 

I dare not, oh, I dare not sing now. But you | Dame. Alas! alackaday! I was so busy with my 

sing for me, and please me. | churning 
Aivg. To hear you is to obey you. [Sings. | Ara. And I was so busy watching the—clock ! 


‘ 
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| Should brighten with love for me “as 

Chorus. Should brighter:—should brighten—should 

Already from heart t heart 

a. Fate weaveth her 1 tical chain; 

King takes the toasting-fork from the table and 

King. Nay, let me take your place. Thus shall L 

\ i} Duet. Air,‘ Then yow ll remember me.” 

| 

aid 

NES 

h 


tay! this my t 
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so busy watching—the tea-kettle! | Dame sings, kneeling. Arabella and Parmer 
you were all busy, I doubt not | chorus, Solo. Air, * Yankee 
| 


memories next time. As for you, 


See me kneeling at vour fect 
the King and shaking him violenth 


Suing for your favor 


| Spare my husband, I entreat 
} yh! oh! don't treat him so | Spite of bad behavior 
Wildly. | Chorus. Well 1 know that fat 
Why I should like to know | Monarchs keep so | 
k time by stamping furious! | Deals some most 
So ifather’s Clock.’ Yankee Doodle Dan 
' you ¢ me, your wiles are in vair | If you would my daughter 
ur tears lever affright One thing let me mentior 
ed—that fact is quite plain Don't chop off her father’s hy 
| suffer to-night | *Tis not a kind attention 
y ny cot—lazy varlet, begone, — | Chorus. Well I know that fata 
Or my cudgel shall help your retreat | Exit Araby 
ls you up in a dungeon most forlorn, Recitative 
Wit othing to eat | ing. Rise up, good farmer, ¢ 


elve, then return from your toil, | You're pardoned. I take all the blam« 
Furmer, Youwre very kind, your Majest 


repast has been spoiled— | Now may I hope you'll stay to tea + 


sharp for the fray, 


evenin 


1 man keep his temper, I Ly? Come, wife, come, daughter, stir arou 
Jegone from my cot, ete The King is hungry, ll be bound 
to the K - but as he lays his hana | . tng. Thanks, many thanks. I'd like to s 
: ter Soldiers. Allstart, amazed. Soldiers | But duty hurries me away 
lo-morrow return at two, 
ire |} And claim your daughter’s hand of you 
ia Vide | Dame. Dear me! think Tl go and t 
shake his | What honor for our Arabella! 
born caitiffs, quake, and know | he Soldiers now advance One speaks, whi 
ur King you're treating so! Recitative. 
Phe King! the King! Oh, luckless day! lst Soldier. Your Majesty, we came to sa} 
shall we do? what shall we sav? i | That we have conquered in the fray 
She covers her face, and falls into.a chair, | We've chased the foe,and won the day, 
The King! I tremble with affright! | And now we'd like to see our pay 
‘der off my head this night |  Aing (handing money to Soldiers). My val 
Farme r shakes all over, as if in an aque. | good and true, 
‘Tis true; Tam indeed your King. | Accept this gold; it is your due; 
s my and here’s my ring | And since you have so faithful been, 
King drops his cloak and sh rs a milit P morrow you shall see your queen 
fs an immense ring on his finger, dangles an | _ 24 Soldier, Thanks to your gracious Ma 
enormous seal on his watch chain. Then one of the | We will your faithful vassals be; 
liers brings forward a bandbox, from which he | We'll fight for you on land and sea, 
ex his crown, and adjusts it on his head. | And overthrow each enemy. 
ruth must surely prove, [A march is heard outside, and the King 
s my royal crown, my love music, followed by the Soldiers and 
Now, liusband, I will kneel and sue bowing low. 
lon from our King for you. Scene II. 
The same kitchen. Arabella discovered ak 
Solo, Air,** dreamt that I dwelt in M 


Srom Bohemian Girl.’ 
I dreamed of a lover, tall and fair, 
= And he wooed me on bended knee 
' Oh, my heart was proud of his princely air 
And the love he lavished on me 
No rank, no fortune, had I to boast 
No servants came at my ¢all; 
But T also dreamt—and that pleased m¢ 
That he loved me spite of all. 


I dreamed that my lover grew old and gra 

| That his step was haggard and slow, 

And the voice that had charmed me for: 
But whispered of long ago. 

I saw the change, yet I grew not sad, 
Though youth was only a name, 

For I knew in my dream—and it made n 
That I loved him still the same. 


| 
| Enter Alfred, dressed as a king. He takes 
| Recitative. 
| King. Sweet Arabella, haste away, 
For this must be our wedding day. 
Ara. Alas! alas! my hopes are dead, 
And all my sweet contentment fled. 
| You do but jest: it can not be 
That you will deign to marry me. 
| King. Nay, dearest, hear thy Alfred swear 


SPARE MY HUSBAND, I ENTREAT.” | That thou his heart and throne shalt share ; 


King. And Iwas 
But help your 
lazy rascal (s¢ 
you shall 
Dain 
it 
Do not t 
And y 
Forms 
age With an appetite 
Just to find that the 
| 
Far 
It i 
Wh 
| 
pnw 
] 
A 
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ARABELLA, HASTE AWA 
hy doubts, and smile, 
y thy tears meanwhile 
ingly). You're sure that you love me 
will you not prove me? 
till to-morrow 
aiting is sorrow. 
But if you forget me 
will not let me 
ird to refuse you 


LoVe 

lis 
lis harder to lose you 
Phen will Tall my fears resign, 
red, an 
, joy! 
rhaps it would not be amiss } 
Heigh-hum! 


d be wholly thine 

and may I claim a kiss? 

heigh-hum ! he 
if song Wing 


Vusic. Then they stane ! 
and 


while Alfred sings 
| Arabella. The others fall into line, 

1 shout isheard ?7Dumpkin? 


Arabella 


Bob up serenely,” from ** 


when we're married, some sad to-morrow 

Shall 
ided bliss shall turn to sorrow, | teyin 

] ra. Dumpkin himself! What brings y 

| } I came to claim your hand, my de 


find our loving hearts estranged ; 
If wer 
And honey-moon look cold and change 
it is the time for disappearing : 

a header, and down you g 


lear, it can not be; 


But, Dumpkin ¢ 


lised to the 


Take 
When Arabella’s brow is clearin 
Bob up serenely from below! 


When fashion whispers of lovely dresses, | The King ir 
And milliners their wares display ; é Oh! oh! oh! 
When wives beguiling, with fond caresses, Dump. You must 
Would steal a husband’s wits away Ara I can't 
Then is the time for disappearing, ete., ete. Dump. You shall. 
When comes the summer, and sultry breezes Ara. 
But enervate the languid frame, — You will. 
Ara. 


And wife is saying how Newport pleases, T won't. 
Dump. You love me! 


Or Saratoga dares to name 
Ara. 
(seizing the Ning violently). Is this my rive 


That is the time for disappearing, ete., ete. 

Farmer and Dame as he finishes singing. Enter F 
Soldiers again, 


Le him 
King. 

Recitative. Dame npkin, \ ve 
Farmer. I hope you're happy, daughter mine: Farmer. Dumpkin, you'd b ; that’s plain 
eaving us you don't repine? Dump. Since I'm deprived of all I hold most dear, 
né. How sad from this dear child to part! I'll have to end my wretched life, I fear 

But first, like every dying swan, you know, 

I'll set my woes to music ere I go. 


Alas! it almost breaks my heart. 
Aig. Suppose we wait, then— 
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— 
Dame (hurried Oh, no, no! ee 
‘ resigned to let her g 
Yes, take her, bless you, son-in-law 
Good lack go with you evermore 
fra. But, Alfred dear, I'm in despair ; 
S,) King. Your wardrobe I will soon provide 
f \ things most suitable prepare 
ro deck this fairest of the fair 
/ Wi, \ 7 Servants Hesilate Lah ort 
Ist Sera Your Majesty, we—we—you know 
hi xe (And—till those } re settled 
/ Aang We 
Wee, Ning. My credit’s good? 
} SS} Sep f It i 
But ther they don’t give er t now 
{ King te} toh 
\ of his Soldiers. and ha to Servant 
King. Stay, varlet, stay! this bauble take 
ll sell i irmer’s sake E.vit ser 
| fra. His goodness fills my heart with bliss 
Farmer Dar he 4 7 
a lively ol he played. th Is 
ty 
= The King will wed our daughter! = 
The King will wed our daughter 
The King will wed our daughter Pr 
ivh-] } 
Heigh-hum ! heigh-hum! heigh-ho ae 
lords and ladies 
{ be lords and 
lords and ladies! ea 
vh-hum! heigh-ho! 
er! 
k er! 
{ er! 
h-ho! 

in tomareh 
| 
here? 
ser 
You'll marry me’ 
Weeps 
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* THE 


olo ir, “* Rocked in the Cradle of th 
I'd like from this cold world to part 
Robbed of the chosen of my heart 
ide to cure my grief, 

fall as falls the withered leaf. 


Deep.” 


And (Chorus 
jeneath the crystal wave to sink: 


Some dreadful dose 


A roy 
One I 


to calmly drink, 
about my neck to twine 
must choose, and life resigr 


A pistol bullet might be best. 
Lodged in this poor unhappy breast. 
From this false world must I depart, 
Robbed of the chosen of my heart 

Arabella sods 


(Choru 
Dumpkin weeps violent 
his 


; King wipes 
yer | 
° 

King. Don't die, good Dumpkin, don't, I beseech | 
you, but live to be my Arabella’s friend and mine. 

Ara. Yes, Dumpkin, please do 

Dump. can*t—oh, I ean’t! 
me 


Life has no charms for 


| Weeps again 


| 
ng. But, Dumpkin, if I gave youan oftice, wouldn't | 
try to live then? | 


you 
offic 
dD An office ?—with a fortune in my grasp? 
King. Yes, Dumpkin, yes, an enormous fortune 
fra. You have his royal word—can you doubt ? 
Dump. No, 1am satisfied, and consent to live. 
‘an I choose the office ? 
King. Certainly 


Think, my friend, a good fat 


But 


Dump. Then let it be a postmastership on a Star 
Route. 
King. Agreed 
Soldiers, 


Ars 


You shall have all you ask 
mg live his gracious Majesty ! 
My noble Alfred! 


(Chorus.) 


KING WILL WED OUR DAUGHTER.” 


King. Time passes. We must procee: 


| there to be wedded in the presence of 1 
[King offers his arm to Arabella. 7), ys 


centre of the stage, Farmer and Dam 
Dumpkin at the other side, Sol 
ng with ¢ 


liers i 

horus. Air,“ Whale ana 

* Olivette.” 

Once a maiden, young and { 

Had of lovers fond a Dp 
What girl could refuse, oh. 
Between them to choose, o} 

Ah me! ah me! 

One was a king, you see! 


Wealth and beauty rightly 

Poverty’s a wretched fate 
Love's story is olden: 
Love’s fetters are golden 

And so, and so, 

She chose the King, you know 


Romance is a pretty thing; 


Wisdom comes with wedding riz 


To starve on a passion 
Is quite out of fashion 
For oh, for oh, 
The world has taught us so 
Now, behold, our wedding d 
Hand in hand we march away 
With smiles and glad laughter 
Our friends follow after. 
And so, and so, 
To wedded bliss we go. 


At the conclusion of this song the music cha 


Wedding March. Tableau. 
CURTAIN FALLS. 


Gay; 


= 
| 
| 
+ 
CA’, 
| 


hé 


Newton 


in the 


possession of John Murray, Esq., Londor 


. 
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